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MODERKBVSINESSH ANTiilN%'KiKT10KS 

Practical and novel inrentiona are in big demand today, The 
opportunity for quick money ia enticing. Sales sources are 
many if your invention has merit. But, be sure — before you 
place your device in strange hands— that it is folly protected 
A United States Patent ijtvea you this protection- 
Tfis first step toward inventive success — tUways is — and alwa’/-- 
has been, the application for a U. S. Patent. There is no other wayh' 
protect your invention in accordance wUh Ike laws of this country 

Make Tfefe Record WOW 

to secure it for the future, act at once. Have it dated now and 
recorded in our office. We will send you this FREE Invention 
Record Form for the purpose. Fill ont the Invention Record 
Form, fully describing the nature of your invention. Make a 
sketch of its main features. Mail it to us and we ndil record 
the date it was received in our oiGco. The earlier the date the 
better your chance of combating rival inventoTB who may lay 
claim to your idea later. 

Don't delay a single minute in takinq this important step. Your 
whole future may depend upon it. Mail the coupon for our FREE 
Invention Rscord^Blank and New FREE Book to^yf 

How We Serve Yoa As Registered 

PsatAsa# Af^nr'aaAVH The U. S. Patent Olfice strongly 
ratem Airorneys recommends — unless the in- 
ventor is familiar with such matters — that be employ the 
services of a Registered Patent Attorney in the preparation of 
his Patent Application. We are Regi.^tored Patent -Attorneys, 
fully qualified to represent you at the Patent Office. “We have 
had long exi)erienoe in studying hundreds of types of inven- 
tions. This gives us the ability to judge your invention and to 
describe it accurately and convincingly in technical language. 
It gives US the perception to center arguments upon those 
details of your invention which, in our judgment, will be looked 
upon most favorably by the Patent Office Examiner. 

Mail the coupon today for our new FREE Book, “Protect, 
Finance and Sell Your Invention,” and our FREE Invention 
Record Form — maybe this step will pave the 
way to future security lor you and your family. 

Act Todayl 

We paint no glowing road to fortune — but if you 
have an invention . . . if it serves a definite new need 
. . , if the public accepts it — we can toll you it may 
provide the security and benefits you are soekkig. 

MeMORROW & BERMAN 

Patent Attorneys y^ir 

I86-C ALBEE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 9 , D. C. 
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NOW Is the Time to 
PATENT and SELL Yonr Invention 

Now. tiun ev«T befoie, tB tbe Uoie to p»t«nt yow tzma 
tion. Wky7 Boeoat* taangfoctorer* overywier* proMotly 
io war pioduotlMi -are lookias ahead to the future hr buyiBe up 
patent rvhta now, go they will have sew and attractive items to malm 
and sell for cHJian consumption as soon as the war is over 
what happened during and after the last war. Bence, the amart thing 
for you to do la to look abe^ to the fotnre too. Protect your inven 
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COPY 



tion by appl^ng for a patent now, ao you will be in p^tira to eaah 
In on an. outright saK or <n the rgyaltlca your invention will bring. 

Patent Cunle Shows What To Do 

Our *Tatent Guide for the Inventor" answen many important 
qaestiotw coneemiag Patents that inventors constantly ask. It tells 
what facts, details, drawings, eketchee. etc. are necessary to apply 
for a Patent : how to protect your invention through dated and wit- 
noised disclosure; how to do this AT ONCE to safeguard your 
rights: how Patent Office Records can be chedted to determine 
Whether the invention is probably patentable before fiKng fees need 
be paid ; discusses costs involved and a practical way these can be 
paid as the asvlication progresaea. It teHs bow some tnventon 
cured flnanelaf backing: how many simple invenUons have proved 
large commercial sncceisee ; how Patents covering improvements 
also oan be profitably utilised and marketed; tells countless other 
£scts ef Intenat. 

Why You Need Expert Assistance 

Tbe Patent Laws were enacted for your benefl^to give you pretax 
tios for the features of your Invention wUcb are Patentable. But 
these features must be legally and concisely set forth in the form of 
"sieiWis.* This phase pf the procedure is so complex tiiat the Patent 
Office advises the Inventei to engage a emnpetent Blistered Patent 
Attoraey. We maintain a large staff— carefully trained reglatered 
pateBt attorneys expert draftsmen— experienced scareheia— to 
MTve you. We bay* been serviBg Ipventon for mort than 20 ytaia. 
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Patent application. This step costs you nothing yet may be 
vitel to your suecees. Remember — in Patent Matters. AC> 

TION Is IMPORTANT. Delay can be costly. Mail tbs eou. 
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A CONmENTlAL CHAT WITH THE EDITOH 



T hree and a half years is a long time, but 
it doesn’t seem that long— nor apparently 
does it seem that long to you readers — 
since Robert Moore Williams’ fine “Jongor of 
Lost Land” appeared in the October, 1940 issue 
of Fantastic Adventures. You haven’t forgot- 
ten, because you’ve kept on asking for a new 
story about Jongor ... for the last time, be- 
cause you’ll find it in this issue! “The Return 
of Jongor,” we predict, will make even more 
readers ecstatic than the first of this series did. 

’’I^E’RE not making that statement without 
* ' something to back it up — and therein lies a 
story that might interest you. In June, 1940, we 
published wpat was to be the last issue of Fan- 
tastic Adventures because apparently it had lost 
reader support and was no longer worthy of 
remaining on our list. But your editor, who is 
an enthusiast beyond compare when it comes to 
fantasy, begged the front office to put out “just 
one more issue.” (And we added : “just to 
get rid of some stories in inventory.” Now that 
was a damn lie, and the only time we ever lied 
to our boss; we hadn’t a word in the house! 
We rushed orders to authors for special stories 
in order to put out the issue.) 

DOBERT MOORE WILLIAMS was the lad 
we picked to do the lead. The result was” 
“Jongor of Lost Land.” Naturally we picked J. 
Allen St. John to do the cover for this type stoiy. 
That was ace-in-tbe-hole number two. Well, to 
make a thrilling (to your managing editor!) 
story short, we doubled circulation, and not only 
that, racked up the highest monthly total for 
any pulp in the house to that date? Jongor saved 
Fantastic Adventured lifel And in the light of 
what has happened since, we all owe Mr. Wil- 
liams a great debt of gratitude. 

CO, WHEN we say this yarn is worth your 
^ attention, we aren’t just shooting off our 
mouth. B\it, do we have to tell you? It’s you 
who have been telling us — for over three years! 

THTTE WONDER if it is coincidence, or just 
* ' Mibconsdous design that has aided us in giv- 
ing this new Jongor story a supporting cast that 
is almost as fantastic as our title? Just cast 
your eye down this list; P. F. Costello; Wil- 
liam P. McGivern; John York Cabot; Robert 
Bloch; Leroy Yerxa; Berkeley Livingston. If 



that isn’t a star-studded list, you've never seen 
stars, and you oughta be hit on the headl But 
that’s where this issue will hit you.’ 

'^AKE “A Horse on Thorndyke” by McGivern 
for example. You all know what a good 
job this lad can do on humor, and you ought to 
be tired of us praising the lad by now ; but here’s 
a yam that just about equals (if not tops) any- 
thing Bill has done — and we say that in sinte 
of the fact that Bill himself says: “I labored 
mightily and brought forth a mess.” He labored 
all right, and the story shows the effort! Frankly, 
and without our usual “editorial blowing,” it’s 
corking good. We laughed out loud a dozen 
times, and with our paper shortage, that’s an 
accomplidiment 1 

A CABOT story is a rarity these days, and 
^ “Time on Your Hands” is appreciated for 
that reason as well as for just being a Cabot 
production — which is a synonym for entertain- 
ment any old day. We advise you to take time 
to read this one, even if you don’t have it on 
your hands. 

“'J'HE CURSE OF EL DORADO” by P. F. 

Costello is fine action-adventure fantasy, and 
we don’t see how it can miss. Particularly among 
the more youthful of our readers — and don’t 
begin to mutter, you adifits; do you good to 
kick the kids’ gong around once in a while. 

T EROY YERXA gives us another entertain- 
^ ing tale in “Freddie Funk’s Forgetful Ele- 
phant,” another story in which the cockeyed 
little Freddie has some fantastic things happen 
to him, with purely startling results. 

T EFTY FEEP (the old stir-coot!) does an- 
^ other “stretch,” if you can call “Time” a 
pri.son. (You’ll allow us a lousy pun once in a 
while, won’t you?) “Lefty Feep Does Time” is 
one of the best Feeps in quite a few issues. But 
why should we even mention it — who can stop 
you from reading it? 

T ASTLY, Berkeley Livingston dangles a ber- 
^ ring before our dazzled eyes, and we find 
it looking surprisingly beautiful. Now if you 
can imapne (before you read the story) how a 
herring could be beautiful, you win the title of 
(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

“most astute” reader (aod undisputed reputa- 
tion for pedking!). We all ^ould have sudi a 
herring! 



VT’OUR editor wants to mention something 
that has him in a very pleased dither — the 
number of letters you’ve been writing him ever 
since we expanded our “Reader’s Page.” You 
very obviously like to read this column as well 
as the stories themselves. You can take this for 
fact by just conadering that your editor,. Ia:y 
fellow that be is, could save himself scads of efiort 
by just filling that space with a short story, 
instead of typing (actually) at least 10,000 wor^ 
in the process of pr^aring the letters for publi- 
cation, and writing the editorial answers to each. 
That’s work, you guys and gals! Which proves 
a lot. fiut anyway, thanks a million, and keep 
’em coming. All this ^scussion is interesting as 
an get out. 



WONDER why we’ve kept ourselves in 
* ’ restraint this long, but your edk<a’ has main- 
tained his "fantastic” reputation by having a 
baby girl on Christmas day. Now, although 
we’re msufferably proud about this girl (she’s a 
looker, and remarkably smart, and admirably be- 
haved), that isn’t what’s most interesting — ^it’s 
more proof that we aren’t kidding when We 
mention that “time machine” we occasionally 
use to make predictions. As long ago as eight 
months, we confidently predicted that we would 
have a baby on Christmas day in the afternoon. 
The time was 2:3J PJd. In fact, our wife pro- 
tested mightily when we hiked her off to the 
hospital She said it would be days yet. Along 
about Z'JX> she chm^ed her min<£ To add to 
the fantastic element, we were married the pre- 
vious Christmas afternoon. Now, all we're won- 
dering about is: vdiat to do next Christmas? 
Got any suggestions? 



T^R those of you who read our sister magazine, 
^ Amazing Stories, and seem to have missed the 
last issue, Captain Meyer Friedenson won the 
Hitler Illustratton Contest and the $2000 War 
Bond. We mention this for those of you who 
wrote in and asked us. 



J^ID you know that Ziff-Davis, publidiers of 
^ your favorite pulp magazines, abo publfeh 
books? Well, it’s going to be importaiU to you, 
if (we say that because we don’t know for sure 
yet, but we’re hoping) a deal can be eonsumatod 
between Z-D and Axtgust Derleth, to publbh a 
selection of the finest famasy fiction of the past 
(we don’t know how many) years. Sly fellow 
that we are, we have a hint to hint— why don’t 



you readers who have been ai^ng us for re- 
prints of fantasy classics, write to the Book 
Editors of Ziff-Davis and tell ’em to put you 
on their list for such a book when it b published? 
And it you think our own name isn’t first on that 
Ibt, you’re crazy 1 You know, people are in- 
clined to ignore us fantasy fans sometimes, and 
we gotta push things a little bit. Let’s make 
’em assign that precious paper to somethiztg for 
us for once! 

can always depend on us to give you 
hot tips on good things, so to follow up the 
above, here's something that b already sure— 
and you had better not miss it. David V. Reed, 
who b one of teiby’s finest authors (and who 
should know better Uian you!) will have a $0,- 
000 word novd in the next issue (May — on sale 
March 10) of Amazing Stories, ^ost of you 
fantasy readers abo read science fiction, and per- 
haps a lot of you lememher hb “^pira of 
Jegga*’ some mentis ago. Well, thb b just as 
good, and we want to add that Malcolm Smith 
has painted the finest space ship cover ever 
pain^ (you don’t have to beheve us until you 
see it) to illustrate the story. “Murder in Space” 
will murder you the rest of your life if you 
fail to read it! You can save yourself a lot of 
remorse by taking our word. 

INSIDE story of the month: Your editor spends 
a lot of time “snooping” into the affairs of 
writers, and somewh^e along the line be dbeov- 
ered that a top-notch writer sold some fantasy 
to a New York magazine at what we admit are 
mighty fine rates. Well, further along the line, 
the said magazine got new editors, ch^oged its 
policy, and the fantasy was “out.” Now, we 
know better, so we hastily Invejgled them into 
“salvag^g their investment” by buying the stories 
from thrir stockpile before they had time to 
discover thdr mistake. Very probably we’re be- 
ing egoristk, and we’re wrong about their policy 
and its future, but we aren’t wroi^ about oursi 
What’s more important, we'vt gained a new 
writer— who bad never considered us before, but 
now admits he’ll give us more than an occasional 
thought — which means we’ll get our fair share 
of bb manuscripts. Yes, editing b a strange 
business! 

IXTE HAVEN’T mentioned artbte in a long 
’ ’ while — well, we stfil have ’em. "ntb month’s 
cover (you ou^ta know it’d be St. John-after 
all, he b one of the guys wfio belp^ WHIiams 
save our lives) : We think thb one’s a fine bit 
of woi^ and it eaa’t help but ke^ Williams to 
d« it again — only thU dab we don’t peed saving, 
ozdy more geed stories like thb one. 

^UR “dold’ continues in re: Pinby. One more 
^ coricer in thb bsue, iHustiating Uvingston’s 
“Homer and the Herring.” By the way, many 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 



thanks for all your kind comments aneot our 
foresight in getting so many illustrations from 
Finlay before he departed to do battle in the 
service of bis country — and incidentally to prove 
to a guy named Hitler that there’ll be fantasy 
in the U. S. long after he’s fantasy himself. 

TT W. McCauley returns after a long ab- 
sence, and it’s possible wc’ll be able to get 
a few from him from time to time. He’s working 
on a new cover, which will be good news to your 
ears. What he’s told us about it has us itching 
to see it. 

"D OBERT FUQUA remains our most faithful 
artist, and retains his faithful fans as no 
other artist has. Our newest addition (now on 
our staft along with Julian Krupa and Malcolm 
Smith) has gotten a lot of domment on his 
“character” work. Rod Ruth continues with 
“Romance of the Elements,” and Robert Gibson 
Jones (lost to us by illness) appears next issue 
with the last one we have on hand. We sin- 
cerely hope he recovers soon — it’s been six months 
now. 

D OBERT BLOCH, author of Lefty Keep, can 
do other things too, as witness his latet 
triumph on the Kate Smith hour. “Youre Truly, 
Jack The Ripper” was broadcast. It ran about 
twelve minutes, starring Laird Creegar of the 
movies. 

ARTHUR T. HARRIS, another of Fantastic 
^ Adventures’ authors, writes us a letter from 
Ascenrion Island, where he is now stationed. He 
spraks with nostalgia of the good old days, and 
of the time when he’ll be back in the more pro- 
saic pulp writing game. Now, now. Art, can it 
be that a lifetime of espionage and counter-espi- 
onage has begun to pall on you? We want you 
back pulp^Writing, of course, and maybe well 
even celebrate your returii by putting out a spy 
story magazine. Anyway, than^ for thinki n g of 
us with all that must be on your mind. 

l^AVID WRIGHT O’BRIEN writes from Utah, 
^ where he is teaching waist gunners how to 
difierentiate between the wing and a Nazi {^ne. 
He reveals that the other day he took a rookie 
up, and said rookie promptly proceeded to blow 
the turret doer off and also tried to blow Save 
along with it! Hie roolde turned with a grin 
and said: “Sumpin’ musta gone wrong, huunnhh?” 

TAAVE passes along the word that WUlmm P. 
^ McGivern has been transferred to the air 
force, and at the present time may be peering 



over the rail of a transport hoping aj^azi sub 
will appear so he can throw an empty scotch 
bottle at it. Which is more truth than poetry! 
That guy sure makes a soldier! 

1^0 YOU believe in dreams? What about 
^ racial memory? Is there anythii^ in in- 
carnation? What about forecasting the future- 
can some of us really do it? Ever hear of people 
“remembering” a past or a place they theinselves 
could not possibly have experienced or visited? 
What is a “hunch”? Where do we get ideas? 
What makes us “invent”? 

LIRE to puddle around in such things 

* ^ and try to find the answer. Well, the other 
night we dretmed an answer that we want to 
pass on, because it's so darned logical, and it 
seems to fit all the foregoing questions. You 
know, of course, of the law of idiysks which 
says matter and (or) energy cannot be de- 
stroyed, only changed? Well, why not apply 
.that reasoning to still another axiomatic state- 
ment (which after all is something we accept 
without proof) ? Here’s the new axiom : “Nothing 
in human experience is ever lost; it all goes into 
a central wdl, the well of dreams, from which 
we may draw upon the memories of those who 
have gone before us.” 

'T^HINK about that for awhile. Doesn’t it 

* provide an answer to all those questions? 
Isn't it the common denominator to all the 
questions that have plagued us for centuries? 
Many of us dream r^ularly; some of us can 
even dream by design: i.c., can dream what we 
want to dream. Some of us can dream “serial 
dreams” with an unbroken continuity. How 
many of us have had a knotty problem solve 
itself automatically during a dream and wake 
up with the answer handed to us on a golden 
platter? What about day-dreaming? Isn't that 
deliberate dreaming? And haven’t you ever 
startled youreelf with the unexpected results of 
such a pastime? 

OUR editor has written many salable stories 
written at the behest of a dream inspiration. 
What about those plots that pop into authors’ 
heads and finally become finished stories? The 
idea of a pbyricaJ law stating that nothing in 
human experience is ever lost is startling, and 
the word human brings something else to mind 
that you readers might help us check. Rave 
any of you ever dreamed of being an animal? 
Not just the usual nightmare of grawlng a tail, 
or hoofs, or jackass ears— but actually becoming 
an animal entity ? We never have, arid we 
dream every night. But we have been other 
human b^gs in dreams. We’d be interested in 
knowing if this is true in your case too! 

DY NOW you ought to have had enough of 
^ your editor's chatter, so we’ll give this col- 
umn the usual three-letter ending. Rap. 
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**P»OD GBOMETRIZK,” said an ancient sage. 

^ Within the straight line, curve, and angle — 
and their combinations — exist the forces of crea* 
tion. These secret symbols contain the mysterious 
laws of the universe. Upon their right use — or the 
n^ect of them->-the succe» or failure of every 
Auman enterprise depends. 

Have you a desire, something you wish to ac- 
complish in life? Put your 6nger on a dot. In 
whatever ditecdon you move your £nger from the 
dot, you have made a beginning. Thus a dot is the 
symbol of one— or a beginning. Your desire then 
is also symboUaed by one. If you follow the proper 
method or way to accomplish what you want, you 
have arrived at point two. Whenever these two 
symbols are brought together — die idea and the 
right way — you produce point three — the success of 
your plan. Success, therefore, Is ^mibolixed by the 
three equal sides of a triangle. 

In planning your personal ^aits — business, do- 
mestic, or the welfare of your family — do you use 
a Cosmic formula? Do you determine whether 
your acts are in accord with Divine truths ^ 
eternally expressed to symbols? Why does 
die circle represent completion? Why is it 
said that a man is on the square? These 



symbols are used by astronomers and srientists to 
prove the physical laws of the universe — why don’t 
you appty them to the problems of your everyday 
world? Learn what symbols, as powers and forces 
of nature, yon can simply and intelligently uae in 
directing the course of your life. 

Let the Roaicrucians (not « religious orgaaiza* 
tion), a world'wide brotherhood of learning reveal 
to you the symbolism of successful fiviiig. 

Mm gift book 

If ^ou want to prepare yourself dirough under* 
standmg for the greater rewards of life, write for 
the fascinating free Sealed Book. It explains how 
you may receive this age>dd wisdom. Use the 
coupon below. 



Scrib* W. B. S> 

THE ROSICRUCIANS, AMORC 
San JofC, CsUfoRiia, U. S.A. 

PUaia sead na the Fc«a, Sealad Book. 1 an latte> 
eared in kaowing how 1 may obtain tha maaterful 
Roaicrucian teachinga. 
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The RETURN of 
JONGOR 

By ROBERT From the depths of a water-hole 

MOORE came a mysterious message that took 
WILLIAMS Jongor into his greatest adventure 



H!” Jongor said. 

Behind him, Ann and Alan 
Hunter were suddenly silent. 

Jongor bent again over the jungle 
pool. Ann Hunter and her brother 
watched. It was the hour of dusk. 
The three, searching for water, had 
found this pool. As they approached 
it to drink, Jongor had suddenly held 
them back. With all the cautious 
alertness he displayed in stalking a 
dangerous enemy, he had approached 
the pool, then had knelt beside it. 
Staring with fixed gaze at the water, 
he knelt there now. 

To the casual eye, it was a perfectly 
ordinary pool of water. Formed by 
a small stream that trickled down the 
side of the mountain, it was not over 
four feet in width, and in the deepest 
place the water was not two feet in 
depth. Silver flashes in the water 
^owed where a school of minnows 
was playing and tracks at the edge 
reveeded that small animals had come 
here to drink. The pool did not look 
dangerous. 

Jongor could not have watched it 
more intently if it had harbored his 
deadliest enemy. 

“What is he doing?” Ann Hunter 
fidgeted. 

‘‘Keep quiet, sis,” Alan Hunter an- 



swered. “I don’t know what he’s do- 
ing, but I’m willing to bet he knows.” 

The girl did not much like to be 
told to keep quiet, but she obeyed. 
Ann Hunter was no longer the spoiled 
socialite who had penetrated this 
Australian wilderness in search of her 
brother. The jungle of Lost Land 
had changed her. Her hair was no 
longer done in the latest style. It was 
bobbed short The jungle does not 
tolerate long hair. Her nails were no 
longer manicured and polished, her 
hands white, her complexiwi the per- 
fect product of the best beauty salons, 
her clothes the m<»t expensive crea- 
tions of the exclusive I^fth Avenue 
shops. She had been too long in the 
jungle for any of the frills of civiliza- 
tion to survive. Her dress was a short 
skirt, much mended and patched, her 
shoes were moccasins that Jongor him- 
self had made from deer skin, her 
skin was sun brown, and her face had 
begun to show signs of freckles. Now 
she looked, and was, fit; and the light 
rifle she carried in the crook of her 
arm made her look like a huntress 
from some long-lc^t dawn world, a 
huntre^ who had somehow managed 
to obtain a modern weapon. 

“Look I” the girl whispered, point- 
ing to the pool. “What’s happening 
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to the surface of that water?” 

Jongor still knelt beside the pool. 
His keen, jungle-trained ears must 
have caught the girl’s whisper, but he 
gave no indication that he had heard. 
His attention was concentrated on the 
water. 

The pool was changing. The clear 
water was turning black. Jongor had 
not touched or in any way disturbed 
the water but a black film was spread- 
ing over the surface of the pool. 

“Jongor! What is it?” the girl 
asked. 

“Shut up, sis,” Alan Hunter hissed. 
“Don’t bother him. He knows what 
he is doing.” There was a touch of 
awe in the youth’s voice. He trusted 
Jongor implicitly, but he never could 
quite forget the strangeness of the 
black-haired, gray-eyed giant kneeling 
beside the pool. To Alan Hunter, 
Jongor was a strange man.’'' But what 
was happening to the pool was stranger 
even than Jongor. 

'pHE blackness was continuing to 
grow. It was coming from no 
apparent source but it was spreading 
over the surface of the water. The 
pool was beginning to look like ink. 
Alan Hunter watched uneasily. Jongor 

* See Jongor of Lost Land, in the October, 1940, 
issue of Fantastic Adventures, Jongor was the 
son of Capt. Robert Gordon, one-time U. S. Nava! 
aviator, who, with his bride, had attempted to fly 
over that vast expanse of western Austrafla desert 
country where Lost Land is located. Here, in a 
huge valley hidden away behind high mountains, 
the world of hundreds of thousands of years ago 
stiU exists. Here the dinosaurs have survived, 
as have the pterodactyls, those winged dragon 
lizards of antiquity, and other savage beasts of 
the days when the earth was young. Lost Land 
is surrounded by mountains. The mountains in 
turn are surrounded by deserts, thus making ex> 
ploration almost impossible. 

Capt. Robert Gordon’s plane was smashed in a 
forced landing as he tried to fly over Lost Land. 
He and his bride escaped from the crash aKve 
but they found escape from the country impos- 
Here a son was bom to them. They named 



did not move a muscle. Coming from 
somewhere far distant in the jungle, 
the youth heard a thin babble of 
sound, like many voices raised in a 
shouted chorus. It died quickly. 
There was no other soimd. 

Streaks of light began to appear on 
the black surface of the pool. To Alan 
Hunter, the streaks of light looked a 
little like heat4ightning dancing 
across the face of a far-distant thunder 
cloud on a summer night. He caught 
himself listening for the rumble of 
thunder far away, then shrugged the 
fantasy aside. The surface of the 
pool was not a thunder storm in minia- 
ture, even if it did look like that. He 
wondered what it really was. Ordinary 
jungle pools did not turn black and 
streaks of light did not dance across 
their surface. 

Again the youth was aware of the 
babble of sound in the distance. It 
was gone before he was sure he heard 
it. He turned his attention back to 
tlM pool. 

Abruptly the flashes of light stopped 
appearing. In a split second, the 
blackness vanished from the surface 
of the pool. The clear, sparkling water 
was again revealed. In the depths the 
school of minnows came out of their 

him John. John’s first babyish efforts to pro- 
nounce bis name had resulted in “Jon-Gor.” He 
could say no more than that. So “Jongor,” he 
became to his adoring parents. When Jongor 
was twelve years old, the pterodactyls killed his 
father and mother. He was left alone in Lost 
Land, in a country where danger lurked in the 
movement of every twig, where death waited be- 
side every water bole. The boy managed to 
survive and has grown into a black-haired giant 
of a man. 

Alan Hunter, a youth in search of adventure, 
also managed to penetrate Lost Land. He was 
lost there, and Ann, his sister, had put off her 
gay social life in New York to go to this wild 
country in search of him. She finds Jongor and 
Jongor finds Alan. The three are on their way 
out of Lost Land when the present story opens. 

—Ed. 
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hiding place and began again to play. 
Whatever had happened, it was fin- 
ished. Jongor was rising to his feet. 

“What was that, Jongor?” Ann 
Hunter asked. 

The face of the giant was grave. 
“A message,” he said. 

“A message?” the startled girl 
echoed. 

Jongor smiled at her. “That was 
the water writing of Queen Nesca,” he 
explained. His eyes were thoughtful. 
He did not realize that Ann and Alan 
Hunter would not understand what he 
had said. Because he knew what had 
happened, he assumed they would also 
know. 

“Queen Nesca!” Ann Hunter gasped. 
“Water writing! What are you talk- 
ing about? I — I ” At a loss for 

words, she hesitated. 

“I’m sorry,” Jongor quickly apolo- 
gized. “I had forgotten you did not 
know about Queen Nesca. I will try 
to explain. Queen Nesca wished to 
send me a message. She wrote it on 
water, knowing that no matter where 
I was, the next time I approached a 
pool of water, the message would ap- 
pear before me on the surface of the 
liquid.” Again the giant smiled at 
her. “Now do you understand?” he 
questioned. 

The girl stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. His explanation only added to 
her confusion. If he had said the mes- 
sage had been sent by a special kind 
of radio that transmitted its radiations 
through water instead of through ether, 
she might have grasped an inkling of 
his meaning. “Water writing?” she 

whispered. “That — that ” She 

intended to say that water writing was 
impossible but she caught herself be- 
fore the words were uttered. She had 
seen too many things happen in Lost 
Land that she had thought were impos- 
sible, to say that water writing could 



not be done. After all, she had seen 
it happen. “But — ” she protested. 

“I don’t get it either,” Alan Hunter 
interrupted. “Sweet Pete, Jongor, did 
those funny flashes of light spell out 
a code of some kind?” 

J ONGOR nodded. He saw the con- 
fusion of the two. “I will try to 
explain,” he said. The thoughtful 
look persisted on his face. “Queen 
Nesca and I are friends. Very good 
friends. Once, in Lost Land, I was 
trapped by the teros,* I would not 
have been able to escape from those 
terrible birds if Queen Nesca had not 
come to my rescue. She saved my 
life, and after that, I went with her to 
her country, which lies in the southern 
section of Lost Land. There, from the 
lips of the Queen, I learned about 
water writing.” 

He paused. Ann and Alan Hunter 
listened intently. 

“When Nesca wishes to send a mes- 
sage to me, she goes to the place that 
her people call the temple of the water 
god,” Jongor continued. “In this 
temple there is a small pool of black 
water. Surrounding the pool are 
many strange instruments invented 
and operated by the wise men of her 
race. I never did understand how 
these devices operated, although Nesca 
explained it to me many times. All I 
could understand was that she sets the 
devices in operation. Then she writes 
her message on the pool of black 
water. No matter where I am, when 
next I approach water, or even when 
I lift a cup of water to my lips, the 
message will appear before me on the 
surface of the liquid. Nesca’s peo- 



* Teros.— This was the name Jongor had given 
to the pterodactyls, those immense flying reptiles 
whose fossil remains are still found in many 
places on earth. They are extinct everywhere 
except in Lost Land. — Ed. 
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pie use water writing as a method of 
communicating with each other. Now 
do you understand?” Jongor ended.’*' 
There was doubt on the faces of 
both of tl^m. 

‘*Queen Nesca must rule a very in- 
telligent people,” Alan Hunter said 
slowly. 

“They call themselves Arklans,” 
Jongor answered. “And they say the 
Arklans are the oldest and the wis- 
est race on earth.” 

“Modest creatures, aren’t they?” 
Alan Hunter said, laughing. “I still 
don’t understand all you’ve told us, 
but if it’s all right with you, it’s all 
right with me. The important thing is, 
I’m as thirsty as a couple of camels, 
and if Queen Nesca’s water writing 
hasn’t poisoned that pool or some- 
thing, I’d like to take a drink. What 
say, Jongor, did the message from 
your lady friend poison the pool?” 
The giant grinned. “Not at all,” 
he said. “The water is perfectly 
good. Have a drink.” 

Alan Hunter knelt' beside the pool 
and began to drink. Ann did not move. 

“Aren’t you thirsty too?” Jongor 
said to her. 

“I’m thirsty but I can wait,” the 
girl answered. “D — did I understand 
you to say that those flashes of light 
on that pool were a message from this 
Queen Nesca?” 

“Yes,” Jongor answered. 

“What was the message?” the girl 



♦ The secret of this water writing remains un- 
known, but the suggestion has been made that 
the instruments in the temple of the water god 
were really radio transmitters of an unusual kind. 
Inasmuch as Jongor had no receiving set, but still 
was able, upon approaching water, to receive the 
message intended for him, psychic forces must 
also have been involved, in effect amounting to 
a kind of mental radio. Water writing was an 
Ingenious mvention, but because transmission was 
one-way, with no means provided so the re- 
ceiver could answer a message, it was not a very 
effective method of communication.— Ed. 



asked quickly. She spoke so bluntly 
that Jongor was a little startled. He 
looked at her. She blushed furiously. 

“It’s not that I’m trying to pry,” 
she hastily explained. “Your busi- 
ness is your business, I’m sure ” 

“Why, Ann, you’re blushing!” Jon- 
gor gasped. 

“I’m not!” she hotly denied. 

“But you are,” the giant insisted. 

“Well, what if I am?” she snapped. 

Jongor stared at her in hurt sur- 
prise. Other than his mother, this 
was the first girl he had ever met. He 
did not understand them. Quite ob- 
viously she was angry with him. 
“Did — did I say something that hurt 
your feelings?” he asked. “I — I 

didn’t mean to — What’s wrong, Ann? 
Did I do anything wrong?” 

She didn’t answer. 

Alan Hunter looked up from the 
pool where he was drinking. “Don’t 
mind sis,” he said to the perturbed 
giant. “She’s just jealous. Tliat’s all 
that’s wrong with her.” 

“You keep out of this!” Ann 
snapped at her brother. 

Alan grinned impishly. 

“Jealous?” Jongor questioned. “I 
do not understand. What does being 
jealous mean?” 

“In this case it means that you got 
a message from a lady-friend and Ann 
doesn’t like it,” Alan gravely ex- 
plained. “It also means that she is 
dying to know what was in that mes- 
sage Hey, sis, don’t throw that 

big rock at me.” 

Ann had picked up a handful of 
pebbles and was bombarding her 
brother with them. “I told you to 
keep out of this,” she said hotly. 

“I wasn’t doing anything,” her 
brother defended. 

“You keep' your big mouth shut.” 
She reached for another handful of 
pebbles but Alan quickly retreated to 
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the shelter of a tree. Jongor regarded 
the pair with tolerant amusement. 
The look of amusement faded from 
his face when peace was restored and 
Alan, coming out from behind the 
tree, said, “Sis probably had a good 
idea after all, Jongor. What was in that 
message from your lady friend?” 

The giant looked perturbed. “The 
message?” he faltered. Obviously he 
did not want to talk. 

“Of course, if it was something pri* 

vate ” Alan hinted. “If it was an 

invitation to resume your love-life, 
naturally you don’t need to tell us — — 
Hey, you aren’t listening!” 

The thin babble of distant sound 
that Alan had twice heard while Jon- 
gor knelt beside the pool came again. 
The first two times it had come Jon- 
gor had been too intent on Queen 
Nesca’s message for the sound to 
register on his consciousness. This 
time it did register. A startled look 
appeared on his face. 

“I heard that noise before,” Alan 
said. “What is it, Jongor?” 

“Blackfellows!” the giant answered. 

“Blackfellows!” Ann Hunter gasped. 
Blackfellows was the term applied to 
the savage aborigines who haunted the 
fringe of Lost Land. She knew too 
well what the word meant. In enter- 
ing this country she had had to fight 
her way through these same savages. 
“Are they near?” she whispered. 

Jongor did not answer. An arrow 
notched on the string of his great bow, 
he was already slipping silently across 
the little glade in the direction from 
which the sound had come, “You two 
wait here for me,” he flung back over 
his shoulder. 

As quietly as the movement of a 
shadow, he slipped away into the 
jungle dusk. 

“Jongor ! Wait I ” Ann called hastily. 

There was no answer. 



CHAPTER II 
The Blackfellows 

“TTE PROBABLY went rushing off 
to keep a date with his girl 
friend,” Alan Hunter said. 

“He did not!” Ann said hotly. “He 
went to scout those savages.” 

“Why should he go hunting them?” 
her brother asked. “Jongor can whip 
a hundred Blackfellows. He isn’t wor- 
ried about them. The thing that got 
him all hot and bothered was this mes- 
sage from Queen Nesca. Boy! Would 
I like to fall in with one of these 

queens ! Some dusky beauty Hey, 

where are you going?” 

The girl had turned and was walk- 
ing away. Night was swiftly falling. 
Before Alan quite realized what was 
happening, she was out of sight. 

“Hey, Ann!” he yelled. “Come 
back here. You know better than to 
go chasing around in this country after 
dark.” 

She did not answer. 

“Ann!” Alan shouted. “I was only 
teasing you. Can’t you take a little 

kidding?” 

There was a note of panic in hi's 
voice. He knew that Ann was head 
over heels in love with Jongor, and, 
like all brothers everywhere, he could 
not resist teasing her about it. He did 
not expect her to get mad and go 
stalking off into the darkness, at least 
not when the Blackfellows were known 
to be in the vicinity. 

“Ann, you idiot!” he called. “Come 
back here.” 

The only sound that came to his 
straining ears was the thin babble of 
the savages in the distance. They were 
holding some kind of a celebration 
off there somewhere in the night. He 
could hear a ragged chant rising on the 
soft night wind. Ann did not answer. 
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He started after her. Crossing the 
little glade, he plunged into the edge 
of the jungle. Ann had not gone far. 
He called again, softly now. She 
would get over her huff in a few min- 
utes and would answer him. Anyhow 
she had her rifle and would be in no 
danger. Alan had lost his own gun 
months before in Lost Land and he 
was armed with a heavy spear that 
Jongor had given him. He called 
again. 

Crash! 

The sharp bang of her rifle split the 
night. 

Then — silence. 

Alan Hunter saw the flash of the 
gun. He could not see what she had 
shot at. 

“Ann! Are you all right?” he 
called softly. 

He waited for her to answer. The 
night was still. Perhaps she had shot 
at an animal, maybe at a shadow. If 
she was in danger, she would shoot 
again. She knew how to handle a gun 
and she had been long enough in the 
jungle to know danger when she saw 
it. Alan was not particularly worried. 
She knew how to take care of herself. 

Suddenly she screamed. 

Crash! The gun thundered again. 
This time it was fired wildly into the 
air. 

“Look out, Alan!” she screamed. 

As thought it were shut off by a hand 
closing quickly around her throat, the 
scream shuddered abruptly into si- 
lence. Alan started toward her. 

Swish! 

He heard the sound but he did not 
see the missile. The swishing sound 
came from a heavy club thrown 
through the air. It struck him on the 
back of his head. Stars exploded be- 
fore his eyes. As he crashed to the 
ground he was vaguely aware of an 
excited gibbering in the jungle around 



him. The gibbering went into silence 
as consciousness abruptly faded out. 

^LAN HUNTER regained con- 
sciousness to the accompaniment 
of a splitting pain in the back of his 
head. There was another and even 
more torturing pain localized some- 
where in the region of his shoulder 
blades. With the vague memory of be- 
ing hit on the head, he knew he should 
have a headache but the pain around 
his shoulder blades he could not 
understand at all. He was not yet 
completely conscious. Then he opened 
his eyes. And realized why his shoul- 
ders hurt. 

His arms were tied behind his back. 
He was sitting flat on the ground, his 
feet thrust out in front of him. There 
was a stake at his back. His arms 
were tied to this. 

Twenty feet in front of him, so near 
that he could feel the heat, a fire was 
burning. There were four fires, he 
vaguely saw, but the one in front of 
him held his attention. Wood was be- 
ing piled on it. The fire was growing 
in size, was becoming hotter. When 
it died down to a bed of coals it would 
make a first class fire in which to roast 
a sizzling steak. 

Figures were dancing around the 
fire. Fuzzy-headed figures. They were 
carrying shields, spears, clubs. They 
were shrieking a wild, barbaric chant 
that rose and fell and rose again in 
a kind of erratic rhythm. 

What makes here, Alan vaguely 
wondered. He was still a little dazed. 
His memory had not completely re- 
turned. 

“Oh, God ” a voice whispered 

near him. 

He turned his head. To his right, 
there was another fire. The blaze of 
this fire was already dying down to a 
bed of glowing coals. There was a 
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stake driven into the ground in front 
of the fire. 

To the stake a man was tied. It 
was this man that Alan had heard 
groan. 

“Oh, God ” he groaned again. 

Several of the dancers detached 
themselves from the main group and 
ran to the man. Alan thought they 
were going to release him, to help him, 
perhaps offer him a drink of water. 
Instead they began jabbing him with 
their spears. 

The man screamed at the top of his 
voice. 

The natives jabbed him again. They 
took care not to thrust the spears in 
too deeply — their purpose was not to 
kill — but each time they thrust at him 
with the sharp-pointed we^ns, they 
drew blood. 

“Why don’t you kill me and have it 
over with?” the man screamed. He 
lunged at his tormentors, trying to 
break free, and the stout stake to 
which he was tied shook from his ef- 
forts. It did not pull out of the 
ground and the bonds binding his 
arms behind him did not break. The 
Blackfellows regarded his efforts with 
great interest, and Alan got the im- 
pression they were half-hoping he 
would manage to pull up the stake and 
break free. Then they would have 
the pleasure of running him down. 

“Go on and kill me,” the man begged. 

The natives laughed at him. 

“Shut up, Morton!” a heavy voice 
said. 

gY CRANING his neck, Alan could 
see another stake. A second man 
was tied to it. It was this second man 
who had spoken. “The more you rave 
and carry on, the more they like it,” 
this second man continued. “Don’t 
you see that they want you to scream? 
That’s why they’re torturing you — so 



they can have the pleasure of listening 
to your yells.” 

“But they’re going to kill us and 
eat us,” Morton groaned. “I tell you, 
Schiller, they’re going to roast us in 
those fires and eat us!” 

“What of it?” Schiller said imper- 
turbably. “Living here between the 
desert and the mountains the way 
they do, they never have a chance to 
get a full stomach. This is probably 
the first opportunity any of them ever 
had for a square meal.” 

“D — don’t talk like that!” Morton 
begged. 

“The trouble with you is, you haven’t 
got any guts,” Schiller smd. “Now 
shut your mouth, you dirty yellow dog, 
and die like the man you’re not.” 

Morton’s groans subsided to gasping 
sobs. The firelight revealed tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. The savages, 
laughing, went back to the dance around 
the fires. 

Alan Hunter turned his head to one 
side and retched. He knew now what 
had haf^ned and what was going to 
happen. The Blackfellows had caught 
him. Somehow they had managed to 
catch two other white men. They 
were going to eat the three. The only 
ray of comfort in Alan Hunter’s life at 
that moment was the knowledge that 
Ann had escaped. The Blackfellows 
hadn’t caught her. She had a gun and 
she could fight them off until Jongor 
came. She might have to hide in the 
jungle for a while but Joagor would 
find and rescue her. 

Ann had escaped! 

He had teased her and she had gone 
stalking off into the jungle. Because of 
that, she would live. It awed him a 
little to think on what a strange twist 
of fate her safety had depended. If 
he hadn’t teased her 

Not until then did he fully realize 
there were four fires. 
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Tlie blackfellows had built a fire for 
each victim. There were only three 
men to be sacrificed. Who was the 
fourth fire for? 

Alan was at one end of the line. 
Then came Morton, then Schiller. The 
a fourth fire was at the far end. 

He craned his neck, caught a glimpse 
of a stake driven into the ground, saw 
a figure slumped against that stake. 

Annl 

The Blackfellows had caught her! 
She hadn’t escaped! 

CHAPTER III 

The Monster from the Night 

l^iTORTON was praying again. The 
man was hysterical. As the fires 
died down to beds of hot coals, his 
hysteria increased. Schiller was curs- 
ing him in a dull monotone. 

“Shut up, damn you!” Morton 
screamed. 

Oddly, as though Morton’s sudden 
defiance somehow frightened him, 
Schiller did shut up. 

Alan Hunter worked with the raw- 
hide things which had been used to the 
his hands together. He felt them give 
a little and his heart leaped with hope. 

If he could get his hands free Then 

what? There were at least a hundred 
of the savages. Even with his hands 
free, he wouldn’t stand a chance and he 
knew it. But he kept trying. He could 
work only when he was certain he was 
unobserved, and, worst of all, he could 
not see what he was doing. 

His only real hope was that Jongor 
would somehow come and rescue them. 
He had an amazing amount of confi- 
dence in that gray-eyed jungle giant, 
but he also knew that Jongor was no 
superman. Jongor could work miracles. 
In a fair fight, Jongor could whip 
twenty of these scrawny Blackfellows, 



and not raise a sweat doing it, but even 
Jongor could not whip a hundred of 
them. Alan Hunter kept working, try- 
ing to free his arms. 

The moon had risen. 

, The fires were hot furnaces of coals. 
There was little flame in them, but 
much heat. 

The Blackfellows had stopped their 
dancing and were busying themselves in 
drawing the beds of coals into the 
proper position for roasting. 

“Oh, God — — ” Morton moaned. 

The Blackfellow turned to their vic- 
tims. Groups ran to each stake. Jab- 
bering excitedly, they began untying 
the rawhide thongs. 

Thrrrummm! 

Hissss! 

Spat! 

The three sounds followed each other 
so rapidly that they were almost indis- 
tinguishable. The first sound came 
from the surrounding fringe of jungle. 
The last sound came from a Blackfel- 
low who was eagerly loosing the thong 
that held Ann Hunter to the stake. It 
was caused by an arrow striking him 
in the chest and driving so deeply 
into his body that only the feathered 
tip showed. 

The savage clutched at the arrow. 
He was dead already, but he didn’t 
know it yet. He tried to pull the arrow 
from his body. His legs sagged out 
from under him. He fell flat on his face 
and did not move after he touched the 
ground. 

The arrow had come so quickly that 
even the natives did not fully realize 
what was happening. The first impres- 
sion of most of them was that their 
comrade had been struck down by some 
angry god. There was an instant of 
silence. 

Thrrrummm! 

Again the bowstring throbbed in 
the darkness. A feathered shaft lanced 
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through the dim firelight, spatted vici- 
ously as it drove into the body of an- 
other native. 

This time the Blackfellows realized 
what was happening. Somebody, hid- 
den in the darkness, was shooting ar- 
rows at theml It was not a god who 
was striking them dead. It was an 
enemy with a bow. They knew how to 
deal with an enemy 

Brandishing their spears they ran 
toward the spot from which the arrows 
had come. 

“Run, Jongorl” Ann Hunter 
screamed. “There are too many of 
them for you to fight.” 

She knew the source from which 
those arrows came. Jongor! Mighty 
Jongor was out there in the darkness. 
The knowledge that he was out there 
trying to save them lit a burning 
flame of hope in her heart. But even 
as she knew he was there, she also knew 
there were too many Blackfellows for 
him to overcome alone. He might kill 
a few of them, but he just didn’t have 
a chance against the whole tribe. They 
were certain to pull him down in the 
end, no matter how well he fought. 
She called to him to nm, to save 
himself. 

Answering her, another arrow came 
out of the darkness. 

FURIOUS yell went up from the 
^ savages. They did not know who 
was shooting at them, but from the 
fact that the arrows came one by one, 
they suspected there was only one man 
out there in the night. It would give 
them much pleasure to pull one man 
down, to drive another stake into the 
ground, to build another roaring fire 
and dance around it while it died down 
to a bed of coals. They screamed their 
defiance. 

Answering screams came back from 
the night. Out there somewhere in the 



darkness a mighty voice was yelling. 

“Move, thou cousin to the snake!” 
the voice screamed. “Move, I say. 
Get thy lumbering carcass into action, 
thou mountain of worm food, before I 
beat thy scaly hide off thy bony back.” 

The voice changed its tone. “Run, 
little one,” it said pleadingly. “Run 
very fast. Run straight toward those 
bright lights that you see ahead of us. 
Do not be afraid of the fires. I won’t 
let them harm you. Run, little one. 
Run!” 

Something snorted in the night. 
There was a tremendous crashing of 
branches. Trees began to shake. 

The horde of savages suddenly 
stopped their charge toward the jungle. 

“Run, little one,” the voice spoke 
again. “Be a nice little boy and nm 
very fast.” 

The answering snort came again. 

Knocking shrubs to the right and left, 
something burst from the wall of the 
jungle. It tossed a huge head upward, 
saw the fires, and tried to draw back. 

“Thou monstrous mountain of 
chicken-hearts I” a voice shouted. “Shy 
away from those fires and I will beat 
thy thimbleful of brains out. Charge, 
I say! The fires will not hurt thee. 
I will not let them. Charge!” 

There was a series of loud whacks, 
as of a club striking a bony back. 

The beast snorted. It charged 
toward the fires. The very ground 
shook as it rumbled forward. 

“God help us I” Morton shouted. 
“It’s the devil himself come after us.” 

“Shut upl” Schiller hissed at him. 
“Whatever that thing is, it’s come to 
help us.” 

The enraged screams of the Blackfel- 
lows had died into abrupt silence as 
the beast fought its way clear of the 
jungle growth. They got a good look at 
it. It was twice as tall as a man. It 
was as big as a hundred men. The 
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thing must have weighed tons. The 
ground shook as it hinged forward. 

The Blackfellows were savage 
fighters. They would not have run 
from the devil himself. Ann Hunter, 
who had seen them charge the death- 
dealing guns of the white man, knew 
they were reckless fighters who would 
face death without faltering. 

They faced this monster who had 
come at them out of the jungle night. 

“Tear them to pieces, little one,” the 
voice came again. “Trample them into 
the dirt.” 

Snorting, the beast came forward. 

“By God! It’s a dinosaurl” 
Schiller shouted. There was incredu- 
lous, stupefied amazement in his voice. 
When the beast had come out of the 
jungle he had not known what it was. 
Now, as it came forward out of the 
shadow of the trees and into the moon- 
light, he got a good look at it. 

There was no questioning what he 
saw. It was a dinosaur. 

Startling as was that fact, there was 
something even more startling. 

The monster had a rider! Riding on 
the beast’s broad back was about the 
biggest white man he had ever seen! 
It was this man whose voice they had 
heard from the jungle. 

Like a circus performer, he was 
standing erect on the dinosaur’s back. 
In his left hand was a huge bow. 

Thrrrumm! Tkrrrummt Thrrrum! 

Arrow after arrow was leaping from 
the bow-string, straight into the mass 
of savages. 

Each time he loosed an arrow, the 
rider yelled at the top of his voice. 

“Give ’em hell, Yale.” 

J ONGOR was riding the dinosaur. 

Jongor had never been within ten 
thousand miles of Yale. Alan Hunter 
had taught him the yell. He was using 
it now. It was a splendid way to make 



noise. Jongor knew that noise was as 
effective a weapon against the Black- 
fellows as his arrows. Noise would 
frighten them. 

Jongor knew he had to scare them 
into running. There were too many 
of them for him to fight, even with 
the help of the dinosaur. One well- 
aimed spear, one thrown club, would 
tumble him off the monster’s back. If 
that happened, the dinosaur would 
run away, and he would be swept down 
by a horde of yelling savages. 

He was counting on the sudden ap- 
pearance of the dinosaur putting fear 
into the hearts of the Blackfellows. 
Living on the desert fringe of Lost 
Land, never quite daring to penetrate 
the mountains and enter the hidden 
country itself, they had never seen 
a dinosaur. Or he hoped they hadn’t. 

Just the sight of one of the beasts 
ought to scare the wits out of them. 

Yelling at the top of his voice, he 
forced the dinosaur to charge the 
savages. 

They didn’t run! 

They wavered, started to draw back. 
Then their chief, screaming that they 
were mangy cowards who deserved to 
be fed to yellow dogs, leaped out in 
front of the mass. Yelling at them to 
follow him, he charged the dinosaur. 
The savage chieftain had a heavy 
spear. He didn’t throw it recklessly. 
He had seen the rider on the back of 
the dinosaur, had guessed that the rider 
was all they really had to fear. 

He intended to get the rider. 

Jongor coolly notched an arrow. He 
saw the chief, he knew the chief saw 
him. The dinosaur and the native, 
running toward each other, were rapidly 
closing the gap between them. Jongor 
suspected that the native planned to 
wait until the dinosaur was almost 
upon him, then leap to one side and 
hurl his spear. 
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If all the natives should adopt this 
simple ruse — dodge the lumbering mon- 
ster and cast their spears at Its rider — 
Jongor knew that he would shortly re- 
semble a large pin-cushion stuck full 
of heavy pins. He bad to get that 
Blackfellow big-shot. Arrow on bow- 
string, he waited. Out of the corners 
of his eyes he saw the fires, the stakes, 
and the victims tied to the stakes. 

One victim was yelling at the top of 
his voice. 

“Give ’em hell, Jongor! Tear ’em 
to pieces 1 Mow ’em down I” 

That was Alan Hunter yelling. 

The two men tied to stakes next to 
Alan, Jongor did not know, but he knew 
the person tied to the last stake in the 
line. Ann! He also knew what would 
happen to her if he failed to smash these 
blacks. 

“Run quickly, little one,” he said 
softly. 

The dinosaur snorted, lunged for- 
ward. 

At the last possible moment, the 
native chief darted to one side. His 
spear arm went back, ready to cast the 
weapon. Up to thirty or forty yards, 
the natives could throw their spears 
with deadly accuracy. At this range 
the chief simply could not miss. 

A GASP went up from the hundreds 
of watching Blackfellows. Their 
chief knew how to fight this monster out 
of the night. Their chief was not afraid. 
At that moment they were very proud 
of their chief, and once he demon- 
strated that the lumbering beast could 
be speared, they would be very eager 
to fight at his side. They watched his 
arm go back to cast the spear. 

Thrruml 

The native chieftan’s naked black 
chest suddenly sprouted another bar- 
baric ornament. A bit of straight stick 
with a feathered end. It stuck out 



very stiffly from his chest. 

Jongor’s arrow! He, also, had 
waited until the last possible moment, 
until the native drew back his arm to 
cast the spear. In the split second when 
he was in the act of throwing, he would 
not be able to dodge. 

Jongor had waited. The arrow had 
gone home. 

The spear fell from a suddenly 
nerveless hand. A scream bubbled 
from the chieftain’s Ups, sank abruptly 
into silence as he fell. For an instant, 
he flopped on the ground, then was 
still. 

A gasp of horror rose from the 
watching Blackfellows. Their chief, 
their mighty man of war, the strongest 
among them, had fallen. Fear suddenly 
struck them. If the chief could not 
win, how could they, who were less 
mighty than he, hope to overcome this 
monster of the night? As they shrank 
back in fear, their ears were suddenly 
assailed by hideous yells. 

'"Give ’em hell, Yale!” 

The yells were coming from the 
giant who rode the mighty beast. They 
were being echoed by one of their vic- 
tims, tied to the stake. Like the 
shriek of some doughty battle-cry, the 
yells echoed in the nig^. 

The death of their chief the natives 
might have withstood. They might not 
have faltered under the charge of the 
dinosaur. But the death of their chief- 
tan was just when he was about to be 
victorious, the snorts of the terrible 
looking beast, the earth-shaking thun- 
der of its feet, and this mad battle-cry, 
were too much for their nerves. 

They broke and ran. 

Jongor was among them! Now, when 
they were breaking, was the time to 
punish them, the time to scatter them, 
the time to drive them into panic- 
stricken flight. If they had time to 
think, they might realize that all they 
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had to do was to spear the rider of the 
• beast. Jongor had no intention of giv- 
ing them time to think. Bow-string 
humming its song of death, he drove the 
dinosaur among them. Some of the less 
fortunate ones were crushed beneath its 
feet. Their screams, added to the yells, 
made the night hideous with noise. 

The Blackfellows ran to the pro- 
tection of the jungle. Jongor followed 
them even there. He drove them before 
him, forced them to run as they had 
never run before. Only when he was 
certain they were so scared they would 
never think of returning to this spot 
did he go back to the fires, release the 
victims from the stakes. 

“Thank you,” Ann Hunter said. “The 

She had intended to be cool and 
calm. Instead she fainted in Jongor’s 
arms. 

“Is she all right?” the perturbed 
giant questioned. “Has she been 
harmed?” 

“She’s only fainted,” her brother 
answered. “Heck, girls are like that. 
Think nothing of it. She’ll be all right 
in a few minutes. For that matter, I 
felt like fainting myself when you 
came out of that jungle yelling, ‘Give 
’em hell, Yale.’ ” 

“It was the only thing I could think 
of at the moment,” Jongor admitted. 
“I remember you Idling me that it 
was a battle-cry used in America.” 

“We never used it like that!*’ Alan 
Hunter grinned. “I never had a hope 
you would find us, or be able to save 
us if you did discover what had hap- 
pened.” 

“You need not thank me,” Jongor 
answered. “Thank my little friend 
here.” He nodded toward the dinosaur. 
The great beast was sniffing warily at 
the beds of hot coals. Fire was some- 
thing new in its experience. “He thinks 
the fires will eat him up,” Jongor said. 



He slapped the mighty monster famili- 
arily on the foreleg. “Have no fear, 
little one. I will protect you from the 
bright hot stuff. Great fool I You 

must not stick your nose in it.” 

The dinosaur had sniffed too closely 
at the hot coals. In consequence it had 
gotten its nose singed. It hastily thrust 
its long head toward Jongor. 

Jongor patted the burned place. 
“Great fool!” he said gently. “There, 
there,” Jongor soothed it. 

gCHILLER and Morton were silent, 
awed spectators to this little scene. 
Jongor had cut the thongs that bound 
them to the stakes. Then, in his con-r 
cem with Ann, he had forgotten them. 
They watched him pet the dinosaur. 

“He’s talkin’ to that thing I” Morton 
gasped. “He treats it like it was a big 
cat of some kind. He acts like it was a 
pet!” 

Jongor looked over his shoulder at 
the two men. “It is a pet,” he said. 

“You talk as if that beast under- 
stands you,” Schiller said. 

“It does understand me,” Jongor 
answered. 

Morton backed hastily away. A man 
who said he talked to a dinosaur and 
the monster understood him must ob- 
viously be mad. Schiller blinked. 

“Do you really mean that?” he said. 

Jongor hesitated before he answered. 
Thoughtfully he looked these two men 
over. He had never seen either of them 
before. “Before I answer, would you 
mind telling me what you are doing in 
this country?” 

“Not at all ” Morton began. 

“We were hunting ’roos* in the 
des^t,” Schiller interrupted. “We got 
lost, ran out of water. We were almost 
dead when we saw mountains in the dis- 

* ’Roo$. Kangeroos. Hunted for their hides. 
Also trapped alive, for shipment to zoos in foreign 
countries.— Ed. 
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tance. How we got to the mountains 
I don’t know, but we managed it, some- 
how. Then the Blackfdlows got us.” 
He shrugged. “The rest you know.” 
“We want to thank you for saving our 
lives,” Morton added hastily. 

“No need to thank me,” Jongor said. 
Under the ministrations of her brother, 
Ann Hunter had come out of her faint. 
Jongor knelt beside her, satisfied him- 
self that she had not been harmed. 

“We were talking about how you 
controlled that dinosaur,” Schiller said, 
behind him. “You said you talked to 
it and it understood you. Did you 
really mean that?” 

Jongor hesitated. Somehow he did 
not trust these two men. He was not 
very eager to teU them anything. 

“Go on and tell them,” Alan Hunter 
urged. "They’re probably going nuts 
w>nderir^ how you did it. I know 
I almost went nuts the first time I 
saw you riding one of your little friends. 
Tell them about it.” 

“All right,” Jongor said. He pointed 
toward a crystal* imbedded in a band 
of metal which he wore on his left wrist. 
“This enables me to control the dino.” 
“That thing 1” Schiller gasped. 
“Yes,” Jongor answered. “When I 
told you I talked to the dino and it un- 
derstood me, I did not mean exactly 
what I said. It does not understand my 
words. But when I talk — or even if 



* Like the water writing of Queen Nesca, the 
crystal was some form of mental radio. By 
means of it, Jongor could reach the mind of the 
dino — his name for dinosaur — and force it to obey 
his commands. Probably the beast did not know 
the real ori^ of the impulses coming into its 
mind, but nonetheless, it obeyed them. In some 
ways, the device was similar to mental telepathy, 
on which a great mass of evidence has been ac- 
cumulated in recent years. The human mind— 
the suggestion is made that all minds, whether 
human, animal, or insect— radiates impulses that, 
under certain not well understood conditions, may 
be received by other odnds. The crystal provided 
a means of ccntrolling the telepathic powers lat- 
ent in every mind— £d. 



I do not say anything aloud — thought 
impulses from my mind flow to the mind 
of the dinosaur. Somehow the crystal 
brings my mind and the mind of the 
dino together. That is how I control 
my little friend, by means of a 
crystal.” 

Schiller stared at him in silence. The 
man’s face showed no trace of any 
emotion. Morton drew still farther 
away. 

“Did you make that crystal your- 
self?” Schiller said quietly. 

Jongor laughed. “Qh, no,” he s^d. 
“I did not make it. I am afraid the 
secret of its construction has been lost 
for many thousands of years. I found 
it.” 

“You found itl” Schiller whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“WJiere?” 

“In Lost Land,” Jon^r answered. 
“It was made by some Murto, thou- 
sands of years ago, and was lost. I 
found it, learned to use it; but if you 
want to know how it yizs made, or how 
to make another one, you will have to 
ask someone else.” * 

“Lost Land!” Morton gasped. “That 
must be where ” 

Schiller turned and looked qukkly 
at his companion. Morton hastily 
shut up. 

“Ah, yes, Lost Land,” Schiller said. 

* Lost Land is, in reality, an outpost of the 
vast lost Pacific continent of Mu, which, accord- 
ing to evidence to be found in the area today, 
was swallowed up by the ocean many thousands 
of years ago. The statues on Easter I^nd, the 
remains of vast cities still vi^le in certain shal- 
low Pacific waters, all pcant to the probability 
that Mu once existed. During the time of Mu’s 
glory, a colony was established in the Agstralian 
sub-centinent. After Mu was lost the colony re- 
mained. The regenerate descendants of these long- 
lost Murlans still survive in Lost Land. The 
crystal which Jongor had found had bees k>st by 
some Murto— bis name for the Murians — long ago. 
With it, they too, could control the dinosaurs. 
The suggestion has been made that, by means of 
the crystal, the Murians were able to use dbiosaurs 
much as we use hos&es, as beasts of burden.— Ed. 
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“It sounds like a very interesting 
place. Perhaps you could tell me 
more about it?” 

“Tomorrow,” Jongor answered. “We 
need to rest now ” 

“Very well,” Schiller said. “To- 
morrow.” 

CHAPTER IV 
Return fo Lost Land 

“T AM sorry,” Jonpr said reluctant- 
ly, “but you will have to. go on 
without me.” 

It was the hour of dawn. The huge 
red of the sun was just peeping 
over the edge of the horizon. Its 
bright rays illumined the little group 
of humans standing beside the jungle 
pool. 

“Go on without you?” Alan Hunter 
gasped. “What are you talking about? 
We would never make it, without you. 
Remember, we are going to reach the 
desert before many more miles. You 
know the water holes; we don’t know 
them. Without you to guide us, we 
will never make it across the desert.” 

Jongor shrugged massive shoulders. 
He fidgeted uncomfortably. It was 
easier to fight a hundred savages than 
to say what he had to say. “Sure, 
you can make it,” he said pleadingly. 
“Schiller and Morton,” he gestured to- 
ward the two men, who, not imder- 
standing what was happening, stood a 
little apart, “know the desert. Prob- 
ably they know the water holes even 
better than I do. They will be able 
to guide you. You will guide Ann and 
Alan Hunter, won’t you?” He looked 
hopefully at the two men. 

“Sure,” Morton said quickly. “Glad 
to. Anything to get out of this da ” 

Schiller slowly shook his head. “Of 
course, we would do anything we 
could to help them,” he said. “The 



question is — will we be able to find 
our way? Remember, we were lost 
before we got here.” 

Jongor recognized the truth in what 
the man had said. Schiller and Mor- 
ton, having gotten themselves lost, 
were not exactly trustworthy guides. 
Jongor knew it was his duty to guide 
them out of the country. He also 
knew it was a duty he could not per- 
form. He was aware that Ann Hunter’s 
eyes were fixed on him. There was a 
strained whiteness on her face. 

He had seen her meet danger many 
times but he had never seen that look 
on her face. Never, in the time that 
he had known her, had her courage 
eyer faltered. From the look on her 
face, it was faltering now. 

“You said you would guitte us back 
to civilization,” the pale girl said. 

“I know,” Jongor answered miser- 
ably. 

“You said you would go with us to 

America, that — that ” 

“I know I did,” Jongor answered. 
“Have you changed your mind?” 
“Nol It isn’t that.” 

“Then why^ — 

“Because I can’t,” Jongor said. 
“Why can’t you?” 

“Because Queen Nesca needs me,” 
he answered. 

“Queen Nesca needs you?” the girl 

faltered. “That — ^that message ” 

“Yes,” Jongor said. “The message 
was a call for help. Remember, we 
drove the Murtos from their city. They 
are attacking the lands of Queen Nes- 
ca. She said it was my fault that the 
city of the Murtos was destroyed, that 
if it hadn’t been destroyed the Murtos 
would not have attacked her, and that 
it is my duty to help defend her 
against the menace I created.” 

“Do — do you haroe to help her?” 
Ann Hunter whispered. 

“She saved my life,” Jongdr an- 
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swered simply. To him, this statement 
was sufficient. He knew little of 
civilization, but the law of the jungle 
in which he had grown to manhood, 
said that the call of a friend for help 
was a sacred thing. Under no circum- 
stances could it be ignored. He hoped 
that Ann would understand that this 
was true. Somehow it was desperately 
important to him for her to under- 
stand. 

“You — you are going back into 
that?” She gestured toward Lost Land. 
To her Lost Land meant mountains 
and swamps, it meant almost impen- 
trable jungle, heat and rain. It meant 
a land where death glided on scaled 
wings from the cliffs, where death 
lurked behind every tree, where fang 
and claw and talon were always wait- 
ing to pounce on the unwary. 

“Yes,” Jongor said. 

^0 HIM, Lost Land was home. The 
death that lurked there, he could 
evade, or overcome, or outrun. But he 
knew what Lost Land meant to the 
girl and he knew he had no right to ask 
her to go back into that country with 
him. 

“With Schiller and Morton to guide 
you, you can find your way across the 
desert,” he said. “Wait for me in the 
first town. I will come to you as soon as 
I can.” 

“No,” the girl said, 

“But ” 

“If you have to go back into Lost 
Land, I’m going with you.” 

“Me, too,” her brother said.' 

Jongor looked at the two. They were 
his friends, the only real friends he 
had ever had. “You don’t have to go,” 
he said. 

“The heck we don’t!” Alan Hunter 
burst out. “If you think Ann is going 
to let you visit one of these dusky 
queens without her going too, you are 



badly mistaken. You should know that.” 

Ann Hunter blushed. “You keep 
your big mouth shut,” she snapped at 
her brother. Then she turned to Jon- 
gor. “When do we start?” 

Jongor grinned. “Now,” he said. 
He nodded toward the dinosaur. “We 
will ride my little friend. We must 
reach Queen Nesca as soon as possible. 
Her message indicated she was in great 
danger.” 

Schiller and Morton had quietly lis- 
tened to the conversation. They had 
made no effort to take part in it. Now 
Schiller stepped forward. 

“With your permission,” he said to 
Jongor,” “we would like to go with 
you.” 

“Hey! Wait a minute. I don’t ” 

Morton sudden stopped speaking as 
his comrade glanced at him. 

Schiller patted his rifle. He had re- 
covered both gun and cartridge belt 
when the Blackfellows fled in panic. 
“We will add two extra rifles,” he said. 
“In this country, a couple of guns are 
handy things to have.” 

Jongor hesitated. He had thought 
that Schiller and Morton would wel- 
come the chance to return to their own 
world. Now Schiller was volunteering 
to go into Lost Land. He studied the 
man. What was back of this offer of 
assistance? 

“Why do you want to go?” he asked. 

“I figure we owe you something,” 
Schiller answered. “You saved our 
lives. The least we can do is try to pay 
you back.” 

“Do you think you can help?” Jon- 
gor was still studying Schiller. He saw 
the rugged strength in the man, and 
back of the pale bhie eyes he sensed 
a hard, driving purpose. Schiller was 
the t3^e who would stop at nothing to 
gain his ends, the kind of man 
makes a good friend or a dangerous 
enemy. 
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“Of course we can help,” Schiller 
promptly answered. 

“It’s a bad country,” Jongor said. 

Schiller shrugged. “I’ve seen bad 
country before now.” 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t prefer 
to return to your own country?” Jon- 
gor persisted. 

“The question is, could we?” Schiller 
answered. He smiled persuasively. 
“We would have to cross the desert. 
Our best chance of ever getting out of 
here alive, is, frankly, to go with you. 
If you leave us here, the odds are we’ll 
never survive. If the Blackfellows 
don’t get us, the desert will. You’re 
almost got to take us with you into 
Lost Land.” 

There was a pleading note in his 
voice. Somehow he sounded like a 
man too proud to beg reduced to the 
necessity of pleading for a chance to 
continue living. 

Jongor recognized the truth in what 
Schiller had said. The Blackfellows 
were still somewhere near. They were 
certain to resume the hunt for their 
escaped victims. Sad would be the fate 
of any man who fell a second time into 
their clutches. Leaving the two men 
here would be almost the equivalent 
of sentencing them to death. 

“You may go with us,” Jongor said. 

“Thank you,” Schiller said. “You 
W01 never regret your decision.” As he 
spoke, a wolfish gleam lighted his eyes. 
He looked like a man who has won a 
great victory. 

Morton was glumly silent. 

They mounted the back of the dino. 

“Move quickly, little one,” Jongor ’ 
said. I 

The great beast snorted an answer. 
It turned «p the narrow, winding ra- 
vine that led eventually into Lost Land. 

'^HE next day they passed out of the 
last narrow defile. The great val- 



ley of Lost Land lay below them. It 
stretched away to the mountains on the 
far horizon, a broad, gently undulating 
expense of green jungle. Here and 
there dark cloud banks marked the 
passage of showers of rain, The valley 
was plentifully watered. Moisture-lad- 
en winds coming in from the far-away 
sea were forced by the mountains to 
release the water they carried. Lost 
Land, like certain sections of New 
Guinea and Borneo, which it much 
resembled, had an abundant rainfall. 
Water and a tropical climate combined 
to produce jungle. 

Seen from the narrow mountain pass 
high above the valley, the jungle looked 
like a beautiful landscape painting 
from the talented bru^ of' one of the 
old masters. The little group stopped 
to stare at the scene. 

“There is something about this coun- 
try that gets you,” Alan Hunter said. 
“Imagine the first human being who 
ever stood here looking down on that 
scene.” He swept his hand in an arc 
that included the whole immense val- 
iley. “It must have looked like the 
Garden of Eden.” He broke off, looked 
quickly at Jongor. “Maybe it is the 
Garden of Eden. Maybe the Garden 
of Eden was here, instead of Asia. 
Minor. What do-you think, Jongor?” 

“I do not know,” Jongor said. He 
saw the scene below ^em through dif- 
ferent eyes than did the others. He did 
not miss the beauty of it but be was 
not looking for beauty. Jongor was 
looking for something else — a protect- 
ed spot to spend the night, a j^aoe to 
rest for a few hours, and a waterhole 
where he might wait at dusk for a deer. 
They had to have food. Ann Hunter 
and her brother needed to rest. So did 
Schiller and Morton. So, also, did the 
dinosaur. The great beast was capable 
of tremendous efforts, for a short time, 
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but long-continued exertion tired it to 
uselessness. Through the crystal on 
bis wrist Jongor could feel waves of 
fatigue flowing like gray tides through 
the mighty beast. Yes, the dino must 
rest. It must have a night to seek food 
for itself, a swamp to wallow in. 

Stretching away on eaeh side was a 
high cliff. To the right Jongor saw a 
protected nook among trees. The glint 
of water seen through shrubbery re- 
vealed a swamp. He slapped the dino 
on its massive shoulder. 

“Go down the slope, little one. Take 
your time about it. We are in no great 
hurry now.” 

The great beast picked its way slow- 
ly. It looked clumsy and awkward but 
it was as sure-footed as a mule. Jon- 
gor guided it to the nook he had 
glimpsed, slid to the ground. The oth- 
ers followed hhn. 

“We rest here,” he said. “Yes, little 
one, you may go soak yourself in the 
water. And if a crocodile nibbles at 
your hide, bite him in two.” 

Snorting its relief, the dinosaur trot- 
ted toward the water, launched itself 
into it with a splash like that of a bat- 
tleship going down the ways. 

Morton looked enviously after it. “I 
could use a swim myself,” he said. 
“What about it, Mr. Jongor? You got 
any objections?” 

Jongor smiled both at being called 
“mister” and at the naive questions. 
“You can swim if you want to,” he said. 
“But remember what I told the dino 
about the crocodiles.” 

“Golly 1” Morton gasped. . “Are there 
crocs in that water?” 

“There are crocodiles in these 
swamps thirty feet long,” Jongor an- 
swered. 

Morton hastily drew away from the 
water. 

“I’m going hunting,” Jongor told the 
others. “You stay here and rest.” 



“Would you like me to go with you?” 
Schiller questioned. “I have a gun — ” 

Jongor patted the great bow. 
“Thanks, no,” he said. “I prefer this. 
Guns make too much noise. If there 
should be any Murtos in this neigh- 
borhood, they would be certain to hear 
the gun.” 

Cautioning them to be on guard, 
be slipped into the jungle. 

appearance of the little party 
in Lost Land had created quite a 
stir among a group hiding on a shelf 
in the cliffs to the right. The group 
was located in the one spot from which 
a watch could be constantly maintained 
on the narrow slit that was the entrance 
to the vast hidden valley. From the 
pieces of gnawed bones and other re- 
fuse on the shelf, it was evident that 
this group had been maintaining a vigil 
here for several days at least. 

The members of this group was fif- 
teen in number. Fourteen of them were 
human in form. They were shorter 
than the average man, but much heav- 
ier built, with squat muscular bodies 
covered with thin, soft fur. With the 
exception of hammered metal orna- 
ments on their arms, they were com- 
pletely naked. They looked like great, 
powerful apes, but the size of their 
heads revealed that they possessed far 
more intelligence than any ape. They 
looked like beast-men, creatures that 
have evolved past the ape but have 
not yet reached the human level. Their 
resemblance to animals was increased 
by the fact that each of them possessed 
a long, extremely bushy tail. 

The fifteenth member of the group 
was even less human in appearance 
than the o^ers. He possessed the head, 
shoulders,' arms, and torso of a man. 
There the resemblance ended. He had 
the body of a horse. 

When Jongor and the others on the 
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dino first came into sight, there was 
great excitement among the ape-like 
creatures on the cliff. 

“Something is coming, Great Orbol” 
the sentinel hissed. 

The creature called Great Orbo was 
the leader of the band. He was big- 
ger, more heavily muscled, more pow- 
erful, than the others. His tail was 
longer, bushier. In addition to the arm 
bands of hammered metal, he wore on 
a string round his neck a great spark- 
ling gem set in a clasp of yellow metal, 
an insignia of leadership. 

“What is coming?” Orbo called to 
the sentry. 

The sentinel squinted his eyes at 
the pass that was the entrance to the 
valley. “I cannot be certain yet. Ah! 
Now I seel Great Orbo! It is he! It 
is he! It is the great jungle giant whom 
we seek” 

This information produced a flurry 
of excitement. The ape-like creatures 
all stared at the slit in the cliffs. They 
took great care not to expose them- 
selves. The tired dinosaur and its rid- 
ers were plainly in sight now. 

“It is Jongor!” Orbo burst out, shak- 
ing his fist at the dinosaur and its rid- 
ers. “And the girl is with him. And her 
brother. But who are the other two?” 

It was a question no one could an- 
swer. 

“It does not matter,” Orbo decided. 
“If there are three or five, we shall take 
them all. Hah, Jongor!” He shook his 
fist at the beast and his riders. “We 
have tricked you back into our power. 
You thought you were gone, you 
thought you had escaped from us for- 
ever, but we tricked you into returning 
to Lost Land. Now, Jongor, see if you 
like what will happen to you!” 

FOR a few minutes a savage dance 
of exultation went on in the hid- 
den nidie in the cliffs. The creature 



with the body of a horse took no part 
in this demonstration. He remained 
aloof. His manner was somewhat dis- 
dainful of the antics of what he quite 
clearly regarded as a lower order of 
beings than himself. Orbo turned to 
him. 

“Ha, Mozdocl” Orbo exulted. “You 
have carried out your promise. You 
have brought Jongor back to us.” 
Mozdoc shrugged. “Naturally, since 
I planned it that way, it would work,” 
he said. “Jongor would not be able to 
determine the origin of the water writ- 
ing. He would think it came from 
Nesca, and thinking that, he would be 

certain to return here 

“And fall into our trap!” Orbo inter- 
rupted. “Going to you for help was 
very wise. I want to thank you, 'vro all 

want to thank ” 

“Never mind thanking me,” Mozdoc 
interrupted. “I have performed my 
part of the agreement. Just pay me 
the agreed price.” 

“Price? Ah, yes, the price,” Orbo 
mumbled, losing much of his enthusi- 
asm. He looked craftily at Mozdoc, as 
though estimating the strength in that 
shaggy horse body and the intelligence 
in that over-size human head. 

Mozdoc read the other’s thoughts. 
“If you are thinking of cutting my 
throat instead of paying me,” he sug- 
gested, “I would recommend you 
change your plans. Attempting to cut 
my throat would be neither easy nor 
safe — for you.” 

“No such thought was in my mind!” 
Orbo said hastily. “Nothing of the 

kind. You misjudge me ” 

“Just pay me,” Mozdoc interrupted. 
Orbo went reluctantly into a small 
cave that opened from the shelf. He re- 
turned carrying a small deer-skin bag. 
He poured the contents of this bag into 
Mozdoc’s outstretched hands. 

Great glittering diamonds, gems as 
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big as the egg of a hen, poured from the 
bag. The wealth of a maharajah was 
here, ransom for all the kings of Kush 
and far Cathay, a fortune, and twice 
a fortune. As they poured into his 
outstretched hands, Mozdoc’s eyes 
glittered only slightly less than the 
gems. One by one he dropped them 
into a bag carried round his waist. 

“You Murtos,” he said, when the 
last jewel was out of sight, “scarcely 
deserve to possess such stones.” 

“We have more of them than we can 
count,” Orbo boasted. 

“Sometime, possibly, I shall help 
you count them,” Mozdoc said. He 
turned, and keeping carefully out of 
sight, picked his way slowly down the 
rocky ledge that led eventually to the 
jungle far below. 

“I still think I should have cut his 
throat,” Orbo muttered, watching him 
go. “But there is always danger in 
that, and after all, what are the bright 
stones if they got us what we wanted?” 

His eyes sought the jungle below 
them. He saw the dinosaur launch it- 
self into the swamp, saw the five hu- 
mans in the nook under the trees, saw 
Jongor take the great bow and slip 
silently into the jungle. 

Jongor was what Orbo wanted, Jon- 
gor and revenge. Jongor had wrecked 
the city of the Murtos. Orbo intended 
that the jungle giant should pay — for 
that and for other things. 

Orbo studied the humans below 
them, watched what they were doing, 
noted how they might be approached 
unseen. Then he whispered his orders 
to his band of shaggy followers. 

CHAPTER V 



The Strategy of the Murto* 



T^USK fell over Lost Land. Dark 
somber shadows reached slowly 



out from the surrounding mountains, 
spread long black fingers of shade 
over the jungle. Gradually, a little by 
a little, the bird calls began to go into 
silence. Far off somewhere in the green 
tangle a coughing grunt sounded as 
some meat eater roused from the sleep 
of the day and began to think again 
about the business of eating. 

In the nook of trees, Ann Hunter had 
pulled off her moccasins. Her rifle lay 
beside her. She had rested and now 
she felt refreshed. She watched the 
men. Morton and her brother had 
gathered dead branches and now they 
were digging a hole in the ground. They 
would build a fire in that hole, a small, 
shaded blaze that would give off little 
smoke and would be invisible fifty 
yards away. When Jongor returned, 
they would roast succulent steaks over 
that small fire. The cooking of the 
steaks would be her job. Preparing 
food for her men — there was a thrill in 
the thought. Of course, Morton and 
Schiller were not her men but her 
brother and Jongor were. She thought 
about them. 

Schiller sat apart, making no effort 
to help, brooding in silence, over dark 
thoughts of his own. 

Ann Hunter thought of Jongor — and 
of Queen Nesca. 

“Damn her!” she wintered sud- 
denly. 

She hated Queen Nesca. It had been 
Nesca’s message that had brought them 
back to this land. There was little 
real cause for dislike in that — Jongor 
would never fail to answer a friend’s 
call for help. But what if Nesca was 
mo're than a friend? What if she had 
been Jongor’s sweetheart? What if 
Jongor had once been in love with 
Nesca, and seeing her again, should 
fall in love again? 

To a man the problem would not 
have seemed important. A man would 
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have shrugged his shoulders and said, 

“What the hell ” To a girl, ho 

problem is more important. In Queen 
Nesca, Ann Hunter suspected she had 
a dangerous rival. 

Suddenly the idea occurred to her to 
go meet Jongor as he returned from 
hunting. It seemed to be a very good 
idea. If he had killed a deer, she could 
help him carry it. She pulled on her 
moccasins, picked up her rifle. 

“Hey, sis, where do you think you’re 
going?” Alan Hunter called to her. 

“To meet Jongor, when he returns.” 

“To help the big strong man bring 
home the bacon, eh?” her brother 
kidded. 

She flushed but said nothing. 

“Don’t you get out of sight,” her 
brother sternly ordered. 

“I won’t” she promised. ■ She did not 
intend to go far. Anyhow she had a 
gun with her and she knew the country. 
Keeping well away from the edge of 
the swamp, she walked slowly in the 
direction Jonger had gone. The farther 
she walked, the more the idea of going 
to meet him appealed to her. 

She thought it was her idea. She did 
not begin to suspect it might be some- 
body else’s idea until she walked under 
a clump of big trees and from the heavy 
foliage overhead a dozen dark furry 
bodies dropped down on her like plum- 
mets hurtling from the sky. They had 
her before she knew what was happen- 
ing. The rifle was knocked from her 
grasp, a heavy hand was clasped over 
her mouth, other hands grabbed her 
arms and legs, threw her heavily to the 
ground, A gag was thrust into her 
mouth, jerked tight, and her arms were 
tied behind her back. 

QRBO jumped up and down with ex- 
citement and pleasure. “Goodl 
Good!” he grunted, as fighters tied up 
the girl. “Fine. Oh, very fine. I 



knew I could reach her mind, lurfe her 
into the trap. Good.” 

He was holding aloft a crystal simi- 
lar to the crystal Jonger had used to 
control the dinosaur. This one was 
smaller, more delicately made than the 
one Jongor used. It had been designed 
to control humans. Orbo had used it 
to implant in Ann Hunter’s mind the 
idea that she should go and meet Jonger 
as he returned from the hunt.* A hu- 
man who knew that such a device exist- 
ed could use his will power to overcome 
its radiations. But its radiations were 
subtle, the person on whom it was 
used thought the idea was coming from 
his own mind. Ann Hunter had not 
known such a crystal existed. She had 
thought the idea to go out and meet 
Jonger had come from her own mind. 
It hadn’t. It had come from Orbo’s 
crystal. 

Orbo was very pleased with himself. 

Umber, his lieutenant, who was only 
slightly less strong, slightly less brutal, 
and whose tail was not quite as bushy, 
and who resented all three of these 
facts, was not so pleased. 

“Why did we not use the crystal to 
lure Jonger into a trap?” Umber grum- 
pily demanded. “What good will this 
skinny female do us? It is Jongor we 
want. Why did we not use the crystal 
on him?” 

“You are a fool and the son of a 
fool!” Orbo stated flatly. “Jongor 
knows us. He knows the crystal. If 
we tried to use the crystal on him, he 
would know instantly what was hap- 
pening, and instead of luring him into 
a trap, we would find ourselves in one. 



• The Murtos still possessed some of the sci- 
entific devices developed by the ancient Murhins. 
However they have lost all understanding of the 
nature of the instruments, which they regard as 
magic and use accotding to formulae banded down 
for generations, with no cotureptien of the underly- 
ing principle. Once the devices are out of order, the 
Murtos do not know how to repair them. — Ed. 
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Anybody but a fool would know that,” 
Orbo ended. 

Umber was not pleased to be called 
a fool. But, looking thoughtfully at 
his chief’s bulk, he decided there was 
nothing he could do about it. “I still 
do not see what good the girl will do,” 
he muttered. “She will only get us into 
trouble. Jongor will go crazy when he 
learns that we have her. His anger will 
be terrible. I still remember what he 
did to our city,” Umber said uneasily. 

“You have no more sense than a chat- 
tering monkey,”’ Orbo grunted. “We 
need the girl. She will be the bait for 
our trap, the one bait Jongor will not 
be able to resist. Certainly he will be 
angry. Certainly he will come seeking 
her. That is what we want him to do. 
We will leave a trail for him to follow. 
When he comes seeking the girl — ” 
Orbo grinned delightedly and drew a 
hairy thumb across an equally hairy 
throat, making a snicking noise as he 
did so. 

Not until then did Umber understand 
his chief’s strategy. It was good strate- 
gy, Umber reluctantly admitted. But 
even then he didn’t like it, largely be- 
cause he had not thought of it himself. 
Umber had the opinion that he, and not 
Orbo, should be chief of the Murtos. 

Under Orbo’s direction, the Murto’s, 
forcing the gagged girl to walk with 
them, slipped furtively into the jungle. 

They left a clear trail behind them. 

J ONGOR found hunting anything 
but easy. It was one of those days 
when the jungle seems lifeless, when 
the game animals all seem hidden. Far 
distant on the cliffs he glimpsed ptero- 
dactyls but he knew from experience 
that their tough, leathery flesh made 
poor eating. Basking on the mud flats 
beside the swampy pools he saw alliga- 
tors but he didn’t want them either. 
He wanted a deer, if he could get one. 



And deer he could not find. 

It was almost night before be found 
one, feeding in a little glade below the 
cliffs. The stalk he made to get within 
shooting range would have won en- 
thusiastic approval from an expert 
woodsman. He thought nothing of it. 
It was routine to him, something he had 
been doing all his life. The startled 
deer fell to his first arrow. 

Slinging it over his shoulder, he start- 
ed at a dog-trot back to camp. Heavy 
dusk had fallen before he arrived. He 
caught the vague reflection of the tiny 
campfire in the gathering darkness. The 
sight sent a thrill through him. A fire 
glistening in the night was home. He 
caught glimpses of the figures moving 
around it and called out softly. 

“Hello, the camp.” 

He knew better than to return even 
to his own camp without giving warn- 
ing of his coming. If he came blunder- 
ing out of the dusk without telling them 
who he was, he might get a bullet as his 
reception. 

The three men looked up as he came 
into the firelight. 

“A deer!” Morton gloated. 

Schiller’s eyes lit with an apprecia- 
tive gleam. 

Alan Hunter looked behind Jonger. 
“Where’s Ann?” he asked. 

Jonger’s heart missed a beat. “Ann ? 
Isn’t she here with you?” 

“No. She went out to meet you as 
you came back. Didn’t you see her?” 

For a split second Jongor was a 
bronze statue in the gathering dusk. 
“Which way did she go?” he asked. 

“That way,” Alan Hunter answered, 
pointing. “You don’t think anything 
has happened to her, do you? She 
promised not to go far ” 

Jonger, dropping the deer on the 
ground, was already turning. Scarcely 
noticing that Alan was running beside 
him, he picked up the trail she had 
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left, followed it with the ease of a dog 
running on a hot scent. An American 
Indian would have appreciated his abil- 
ity to follow a trail, but, like stalking 
the deer, it was something that long 
training had enabled him to perfect. 
A broken twig, a turned blade of grass, 
the scuff of a moccasin in soft soil. 

He was barely out of sight of camp 
when he found a place where the ground 
had been disturbed as though by a 
slight struggle. His keen eyes, even in 
the fast-gathering night, read the sign 
at a glance. A single word dropped 
from his lips. 

“Murtos ! ” 

Alan Hunter went pale. 

“Murtos!” 

“A small band of them,” Jonger said. 
“They must have seen her coming and 
hid themselves in the trees. They took 
her completely by surprise. See! They 
went in that direction, taking her with 
them — — ” 

Leaving the unwilling man behind 
him, Jongor plunged into the jungle. 
The trail was clear before him. Even 
in the semi-dusk, he could follow it. 

■y^ITHIN fifteen minutes the gath- 

’ ering dusk bad turned into dark- 
ness. Even his keen eyes could not 
discern the trail. He knew the bitter 
truth. The Murtos had captured Ann, 
and there wasn’t anything he could 
do about it. He just couldn’t see well 
enough to follow the trail. He had to 
go back. 

“What are we going to do?” the 
perturbed Alan Hunter demanded. 

'There is nothing we can do — until 
tomorrow,” jemgor answered. 

“But the Murtos ” 

“I know it. I can’t help it.” 

The words were hot with suigrressed 
rage. In that moment, Jongor could 
cheerfully have broken the neck of 
every Murto who had ever been bom. 



“Sorry, Jongor,” Alan Hunter said 
miserably. “I should have watched 
her better. I shouldn’t have let her 
leave camp. But I didn’t think there 
were any Murtos in the vicinity, and 
” He spread his hands in a help- 
less gesture. 

“Neither did I!” Jongor said bit- 
terly. “Tomorrow — as soon as it is 
light — we will take up the trail. We’ll 
get her back, if ” 

He couldn’t finish the sentence. He 
was wondering if Aim Hunter would be 
alive tomorrow. 

The two reluctantly returned to 
the camp fire. 

TN THE distance, Orbo danced with 

rage. He had not gone far until he 
stopped and prepared his ambush for 
the one whom he knew would follow 
swiftly on the trail. 

“Damn him!” he grunted. “Damn 
him! He has all the luck. If it hadn’t 
gotten too dark, he would have been 
able to follow the trail, and we would 
have had him!” 

“Too bad!” Umber said unsympa- 
thetically. “In the meantime, since 
we cannot have Jongor, let us kill the 
girl. It would be easy to fling her 
dead body into the camp at night. 
How Jongor would rave when that 
happened!” 

To Umber the idea was very ap- 
pealing. To kill the girl and fling her 
body into the camp — what a great 
joke on Jongor I 

“Shall I kill her now?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Nol” Orbo roared. 

“But ” 

“Fool! Jongor will be certain to 
take up the trail again tomorrow. We 
will lay another ambush for him, and 
this time he will not escape. We must 
not kill the girl, yet. She is the one 
bait that will lure Jongor into our 
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trap— 'tomorrow! That is my plan.” 

Umber was discomfited. He con- 
soled himself with the thought that to- 
morrow he would get to do what he 
wished with the girl, and with Jongor 
too. There was the further consola- 
tion that some day, when he felt his 
luck was good, he would do the same 
^ing to Orbo. In the meantime it 
was to his interest to help carry out 
Orbo’s plans. 

“We will take the female with us,” 
Orbo directed. 

The band of hairy man-beasts has- 
tily set about doing his bidding. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Murto Ambush 

A NN HUNTER had met the Murtos 
before.* She knew enough of 
their language to know what they were 
talking about. She shuddered at the 
callous way in which they discussed 
killing her. She didn’t want to die! 
She certainly cfid not want to die! But 
even worse than the fear of death was 
the knowledge that they were going 
to use her as bait to lure Jongor into 
a trap. 

It was a bait he would never he able 
to resist, she knew. As darkness fell, 
she saw the Murtos lay their first am- 
bush. Jongor would follow the trail. 
Desperately she tried to loosen the gag 
in her mouth, to call out a warning. 

When darkness prevented him from 
following the trail, she was almost 
hj^teric^ with relief. Jongor had 
escaped the ambush. He was saie. 
Her relief vanished when she heard 
Orbo planning the ambush they would 
lay tomorrow. 



*Ahd Hunter had been held captive by the 
Murtos. It was then that she had learned their 
language. — Ed, 



She knew these degenerate descend- 
ents of the long-lost Murians well 
enough to know that they would stop at 
nothing in their efforts to capture Jon- 
gor. The jungle giant had affronted 
them, more, he had affronted their gods. 
Such a stain could only be washed out 
in blood. 

Ann Hunter knew what she had to 
do. She had to escape, to pull Jongor 
off her trail, to warn him. Otherwise 
she would certainly lure him to his 
death. 

As the Murtos goaded her through 
the night, she tried to think of a way 
to escape. Her arms were tied behind 
her back, there was a gag in her mouth. 
In order that she might walk, and 
thus save them the trouble of carrying 
her, the Murtos had left her legs free. 
If she could get loose, she could run. 
The only problem was to get loose. 
Where her arms were tied together, 
a length of rawhide rope bad been at- 
tached. The Murto following behind 
her held this rope. 

The shaggy beasts were spread out 
in a line, Orbo in the lead, as they 
fought their way through the night- 
darkened jungle. The going was slow. 
When the moon rose, they made bet- 
ter speed. Aim, waiting her chance, 
tried to slip suddenly out of line, and 
by jerking the rope out of the hands 
of the Murto following her, be free to 
run. 

Her effort got her only grunted 
curses and blows from the butt end 
of a spear. The Murto had taken the 
precaution of tieing the rope around 
his wrist. 

“Keep in line!” he grunted. “The 
next time I will use the point of the 
spear, not the butt.” 

After that, she kept in line. 

Orbo, in the lead, spent a great deal 
of time in picking out the exact spot 
where be wanted to lay an ambush on 
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the morrow — an open space with an 
overwhelming ledge on one side and a 
heavy growth of trees on the other. 

“Three men above, with spears. 
Three men in the trees, with spears. 
Three men hidden behind, to cut off 
his retreat if he escapes the first cast 
of the spears, three men to wait ahead, 
if he tries to run forward, one man to 
guard the girl. I, personally, will give 
the signal for the first cast of the 
spears — ” 

Orbo enthusiastically completed the 
plan. “If he is wounded at the first 
cast of the spears, we want to take 
him alive, if we can.” 

He didn’t say why they wanted to 
take Jongor alive, if they could, but 
Ann Hunter knew the reason. These 
degenerate human beasts would like 
nothing better than to take their enemy 
alive, so they could torture him to 
death. 

For once, Umber found he could 
agree with a suggestion of his chief. 

“We catch him alive, we fix him and 
fanale at same time, huh? Goodl” 

^^RBO'made certain that the trail led 
directly across the open space 
and that there was nothing in the vicin- 
ity that would make Jongor suspicious. 
He posted sentries, to make certain 
that warning would be given if Jongor, 
by some magical means, should man- 
age to follow the trail in the darkness. 
Orbo was not missing any bets. 

Umber was detailed to guard the girl. 
Her only hope was that he might go 
to sleep, relax his grip on the rope, and 
permit her to escape. Umber did go 
to sleep. He found a soft spot at the 
butt of a tree and soon was snoring 
loudly. But before he went to sleep 
he took the precaution of tying the 
end of the rawhide rope to a sapling. 

Ann Hunter spent a desperate hour 
trying to work free. She could feel the 



knot but no matter how much she tried, 
she could not pull it loose. Umber 
snored on. His spear was lying beside 
him on the ground. Moonlight filtering 
through the leaves of the trees was 
dully reflected from the blade. 

The girl caught the gleam of the 
moonlight on the spear blade. Her 
heart leaped with sudden hope. If she, 
somehow, could pull that spear to 
her 

By using the toe of one foot against 
the heel of the other, she managed to 
slip off one moccasin. Stretching as far 
as the rope would let her, she could 
touch the end of the spear shaft. 

For the first time in her life she 
envied the monkeys. Monkeys could 
use their feet almost as well as their 
hands. If she had had similar control 
of her feet, she could have pulled the 
spear to her easily. 

As it was, her toes would not grasp 
it. The spear was within her reach, but 
she could not pull it to her. 

Finally she managed to get the end 
of the shaft between her big and sec- 
ond toes. She pulled gently. Her heart 
pounded madly. The spear moved. 

The next half-hour was pure agony. 
She had to work with extreme care. 
The slightest sound might waken Um- 
ber- She pulled the spear to her, got 
the blade behind her, began to saw 
the thongs that bound her hands across 
the edges. The ropes were tough. The 
spear blade was not very sharp. The 
gag in her mouth was killing her. She 
couldn’t see what she was doing. The 
position was extremely awkward and 
to tug the tough thongs across the 
blade of the spear was very tiring. 
There was a dozen times when she felt 
she must give up, when she thought 
she didn’t have the strength to shove 
the ropes again across the blade. 

Umber suddenly stopped snoring, 
grunted, and sat up. 
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Ann Hunter did not move a muscle. 
Had he heard her? Had he somehow 
sensed what she was trying to do? 

The Murto looked at her, was reas- 
sured by the fact that she was still 
present. Grunting again, he laid back 
down to sleep. His snores soon sound- 
ed as loud as ever. 

Somewhere in the night a lion 
coughed. 

She shoved the ropes again across 
the blade. There was no feeling of 
pressure. 

Her first thought was that she had 
missed the edge of the spear. Then, 
as she groped for it, she realized that 
her arms had fallen down a little. 

The tough thongs had been sawed 
through. Her hands were free 1 

The muscles in her arms were so 
cramped she could barely move. She 
tore at the gag in her mouth, managed 
to pull it loose. A flood of air poured 
into her lungs. The gag had almost 
suffocated her. For an instant she sat 
without moving, sucking great mouth- 
ful’s of air into her heaving lungs. 
Strength came back. She picked up tie 
spear, got to her feet. 

For a moment, spear in hand, the 
sleeping Umber held her eyes. One 
downward thrust 

Appealing as it was, she gave up the 
idea. If she didn’t kill him instantly, 
his struggle would alarm the others. 
No, Umber would have to remain alive. 

Armed only with the spear, she slid 
furtively into the jungle night. 

HUNTER had but one pur- 
pose — to cut around the camp of 
the Murtos and pick up the trail they 
had left behind them. Sometime soon 
after dawn Jongor would come down 
that trail. The Murtos, when they dis- 
covered she had escaped, might with- 
draw from their ambush. They might 
not withdraw either. They might send 



two or three of the shaggy human 
beasts after her while the others re- 
mained in wait for Jongor. 

She had to warn him before he 
reached the trap. 

She cut a big circle around the sleep- 
ing Murtos. Even with the help of the 
moonlight, the going was tough. Sud- 
denly a cough sounded in the tangled 
underbrush near her. 

Her heart almost stopped beating. 
There was a lion somewhere close. She 
stood without moving, spear poised. 

With that spear, Jongor could have 
fought a lion. But even he, in prefer- 
ence to fighting a hungry lion in the 
dark, would have run. The wild ani- 
mals of this forgotten world, having 
had little or no contact with human 
beings, had never learned to fear men. 
The lions here were great shaggy- 
maned beasts, larger even than the 
pampered specimens she had seen in 
zoos. 

Mouth open, not even daring to 
breathe, she listened. The cough did 
not come again. Probably the Hon had 
not seen or scented her or it would not 
have coughed in the first place. But 
any minute the softly moving jungle 
wind might take her scent to it. She 
knew what would happen if it did dis- 
cover her presence. 

A foot at a time, she began to back 
away. The jungle was silent — too 
silent. All the little voices of the night 
had hastily shut up when the cough 
came. The king of beasts was in the 
vicinity. It was no time for little ani- 
mals to be making a noise, attracting 
attention to themselves. 

Ann Hunter slipped farther and far- 
ther away. Had the lion scented her? 
Was it stalking her in the jungle night? 
For all their size and ungainly appear- 
ance, she knew the great beasts could 
move as silently as a shadow. The fact 
that she heard no sound did not mean 
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she was not being trailed. On the con- 
trary, she knew it probably meant she 
was being stalked. 

Moonlight suddenly looked back at 
her from the tangle of the jungle, twin 
balls of glowing light. The eyes of the 
lion, freakishly reflected by the moon- 
light. 

It was looking in her direction. 

She did not know whether the beast 
saw her. It was certainly looking to- 
ward her. She did not move. 

The eyes winked out. 

The thought occurred to her to seek 
safety in a tree. The idea was dis- 
missed as soon as it came. At daylight 
the Murtos would find her roosting. 
She preferred the lion to being caught 
again by the degenerate human beasts. 

As fast as she could, she slipped 
through the jungle. 

Again she saw the eyes. 

The lion was following her. 

She started to run. 

It ran after her. Now it made no 
particular effort to move silently. Nor 
did it try to catch up with her. It 
seemed to be content just to follow 
her. 

Intuitively she knew that the beast 
was full-fed. It was merely playing 
with her. She had seen house cats in- 
dulge in similar play. It wasn’t much 
interested in catching her. It was just 
having fun. 

There was no relief in this discov- 
ery. At any minute, the lion might 
grow tired of its play, and charge in 
earnest, kill for the fun of killing. If 
she let it get too close to her, the temp- 
tation would be too great for it to 
resist. 

That was the beginning of the most 
horrible experience she had ever lived 
through. The lion did not try to catch 
her. It just followed. A^en she 
showed signs of wanting to stop, it 
coughed. After that, it was certain to 



have the fun of chasing her. 5he 
couldn’t stop, she couldn’t out-run it. 
No matter how fast she went, it had no 
difficulty in keeping close behind her. 
She dodged into shadows, tore her way 
through briars, forced herself to cross 
streams. Always it followed her. The 
chase went on until she was on the 
verge of exhaustion. The moon w£^ 
setting in the west when she found 
she could go no farther. With the last 
remnants of her strength, she managed 
to climb a tree. The Hon came up to 
the butt of the tree, looked up, yawned, 
turned around two or three times, 
stretched, and laid down. 

The night was almost over. The time 
had come for it to rest. It went to 
sleep under the tree. 

The tired girl watched the sun rise. 
Somewhere in Lost Land the same 
golden shafts of light from the rising 
sun were leading Jongor into the Murto 
ambuscade. 

"YY^HEN Orbo, preparing before 
dawn to lay his ambush, dis- 
covered Umber asleep and the girl 
gone, he almost had a fit. 

Umber was grumpy but not discom- 
fited. “Some night devil must have re- 
leased her,” he suggested. “See, I tied 
her to a tree. She couldn’t have gotten 
loose herself. A devil must have helped 
her.” He shrugged. The doings of a 
night devil could not be stopped by a 
mere Murto. Orbo, if he had any intel- 
ligence at all, should understand such 
things. The escape of the female was 
clearly not Umber’s fault. A devil had 
done it. 

Orbo, in the depths of his black, sup- 
erstitious mind, was a little shaken at 
the thought that maybe a devil had 
released the girl. But he was not to 
i)e deterred from his purpose, even by 
the doings of a devil. As soon as there 
was enough light, he sent three of his 
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band to follow the trail of the girl. 

“You hear me!” he said to the three. 
“You catch this female, or something 
bad will certainly happen to you. You 
hear me?” 

They heard him. Expert jungle 
trailers, they hastily set out on the 
spoor of the girl. 

Orbo placed his remaining men in 
positions for the ambush. 

“Jongor will still come after her,” he 
said. “He does not know she has 
escaped. When he comes, we will get 
him.” 

CHAPTER VII 

Jongor in the Murto Ambush 

J ONGOR was ready before dawn. To 
Alan Hunter’s frantic pleas that he 
be permitted to go along, he turned a 
deaf ear. Schiller rather hesitantly 
made the same suggestion. 

“No,” Jongor said. “You will only 
be in my way. I can go faster alone.” 
“But there are several of the Mur- 
tos ” 

“Fourteen,” Jongor said. “I counted 
their tracks.” 

“Fourteen against onel” Alan Hun- 
ter protested. "You’ll need our help. 
Schiller and Morton have rifles. You 
have only your bow and your spear. 
With their rifles, we can mow the Mur- 
tos down.” 

“Four of us will never be able to 
come close to the Murtos,” Jongor said. 
“They will hear us coming and they 
will vanish. At the first hint that they 
are being followed, Ann — if she is still 
alive — ” his voice broke — “will be 
killed.” 

“But they won’t hear us coming.” 
“Sorry,” Jongor said. "But they 
wiU hear you. They have keen ears 
and you are not experieiKed in the 
jungle. Some one will be certain to 



make a noise ” 

“I’m afraid he’s right,” Schiller said 
to Alan. “With all the good will in the 
world, we would not be able to help.” 
“It’s a one-man job,” Jongor said. 
“It’s my job, if I can do it.” And — 
now is the time to start.” 

Bird-calls In the jungle were already 
heralding the coming of day. Some- 
where off in the swamp a dinosaur 
grunted and Jongor, for an instant, 
thought of calling the beast to him using 
the great monster to follow the Murtos. 
He discarded the idea as soon as it oc- 
curred to him. The dino would make 
far more noise than the three men. The 
great beast had its uses but under the 
present circumstances it would be no 
help to him. 

Leaving the three men in camp, he 
turned to the jungle, picked up the traff 
where darkness had forced him to leave 
it the night before. 

Immediately he discovered the spot 
where Orbo had laid his first ambush. 
The trail was clear and the places where 
the great beasts had lain in wait for 
him were also clear. 

“If I had gone another hundred 

yards kst night ” He gasped. What 

would have happened was obvious. 
They were la3dng for me, he thou^t. 
After that, he went forward very 
cautiously. If the Murtos had laid 
one ambush there was an excellent 
chance they would lay a second one. 

Day broke with a riot of sound in 
the jungle. Birds were whistling every- 
where. Monkeys chattered at him from 
the trees. He went steadily forward. 
Once the broad pads of a lion joined in 
the trail he was following. For a dis- 
tance the tracks of the great beast were 
superimposed over the tracks of the 
Murtos. Then it turned aside after 
easier, more palatable prey. 

The trail was very clear. The bare 
feet of the Murtos seemed to have left 
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impressions in every patch of soft earth. 
Where the ground was hard, broken 
twigs revealed where they had passed. 
The trail was so clear that even the 
most ineipert woodsman could have 
followed it. 

TT WAS so obvious that Jongor was 

suspicious. The Murtos wanted him 
to follow them. Even if he had not 
found the place where they had laid 
their first ambush, this trail would have 
made him suspicious that an ambuscade 
was waiting somewhere up ahead. 

He was running head-on into danger 
and he knew it. It was a danger he 
had to face. The Murtos held Ann. 
Fear for her sent him forward faster 
than he would otherwise have gone, 
made film take risks that he would not 
have taken under other eircumstances. 

He sensed the ambush a split second 
before he saw it. The over-hanging 
ledge of rock, the trees on the other 
side — this place was a natural for a 
trap. If they were laying an ambush, 
this was the kind of a place the Murtos 
would inevitably choose. 

They had chosen it for that pur- 
pose. Out of the corner of his eyes, 
Jongor caught a flicker of movement on 
the ledge above him. A suddenly star- 
tled deer qoUld not have jumped farther 
or faster than he did. 

Spears, launched downward from the 
ledge, hissed through the air where he 
had stood a split second before, thud- 
ded into the ground. 

A frustrated yell sounded from the 
rocky hillside. 

The Murtos had hoped to get Jongor 
with the first cast of the spears. Fail- 
ing in that, they expected him to run 
forward or to turn and run back in the 
direction from which he had ccane. 
As he started to run, the Murtos in 
the trees were to launch their spears. 
From the Murto viewpoint it was an 



excellent plan, one that could not fail 
in the execution. Whichever way Jon- 
gor turned he would find spearmen 
waiting for him. The Murtos hidden 
in the trees, the ones lurking behind, 
the ones ready to cut him off if he ran 
forward, all got ready. 

Jongor had not survived in this jun- 
gle by being slow-witted. The second 
he caught the flicker of movement on 
the ledge and realized he was in am- 
bush, he knew there would be spearmen 
waiting ahead and behind. The Mur- 
tos would not leave unguarded an obvi- 
ous avenue of escape. 

In the split second during which the 
spears were flashing down at him, he 
sized up the situation, estimated his 
chances, and acted. He did none of the 
things the Murtos had expected him to 
do. They thought he would try to 
escape. He didn’t. He charged straight 
up the rocky hillside, straight at the 
ledge from which the spears had come. 

A roar of rage serunded from the 
trees behind him. The spearmen wait- 
ing there, cheated of their prey, rushed 
out to follow him up the hill. 

The Murtos on the ledge above saw 
him coming at them. This charge was 
not a part of their plan. They had ex- 
pected him, if he escaped the spears, 
to tun away, not to run toward them. 
They did not know what to do. 

Spat! 

One of them would never learn what 
to do. An arrow drove itself complete- 
ly through his body, the wicked-look- 
ing, bloody head projecting behind his 
back. Clawing at the arrow, the Mur- 
to fen off the ledge, hit with a thud on 
the ground below. 

“Give ’em hell, Yale!” 

Jongor’s strange battleery roared 
across the jungle. Jongor, holding both 
the spear and the bow in bis left hand, 
the ^aft of the spear parallel to the 
stave of the bow, was shooting as he 
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charged up the hill. The spear was 
a reserve weapon, to be used in close 
quarters. 

The two Murtos left on the ledge 
stared in consternation at the giant 
leaping up the rocky hillside toward 
them. The sight sent a shudder of fear 
through their hearts. They knew this 
jungle giant. For years they had tried 
to catch him. He had laughed at their 
efforts. All the magic at their disposal, 
he had flouted. Now he had evaded 
their cunningly laid trap. 

“Run I” one of them hissed. 

The second hesitated. “Orbo tear 
us to pieces if we run,” he faltered. 

Spat I 

The one who wanted to run had his 
wish granted. After the arrow struck 
him, he would have all the chances 
to run he could ever want — in the Mur- 
to equivalent of hell. As he fell, Jon- 
gor leaped upon the ledge. He was 
yelling at the top of his voice. He 
hoped the third Murto would be 
frightened into fleeing. 

Murto was frightened. He had 
seen their spears miss, he had seen 
arrows bury themselves in the bodies of 
his two comrades. In the depths of his 
superstitious mind was the thought that 
this giant was a jungle devil. If he 
had had the opportunity to think, he 
would certainly have run, and if Orbo 
hadn^ liked it, then Orbo could be 
damned. 

He didn’t have time to think. Jon- 
gor had come up the hill too fast, had 
leaped too quickly on the ledge. In- 
stead of running, the Murto, screaming 
as loud as his lungs would permit, 
launched himself straight at Jongor. 
The instant the human reached the 
ledge he found himself face to face with 
one hundred and eighty pounds of 
madly squalling, charging beast-man. 

The Murto had gone berserk. 



The furry thunderbolt hft Jongor 
before he had time to loose an arrow. 
Bow and spear were knocked from his 
hands. Then the beast, all clawing legs 
and arms and gaping mouth, was on 
him. He had no time to brace himself. 
The Murto, knocked him backwards, 
fell on top of him. 

For a mad instant, they thread at 
the very edge of the ledge. Jongor was 
flat on his back. The Murto’s hands 
bad closed around his throat. Fingers 
so strong they seemed to be tif^d with 
steel were digging into his flesh. He 
tried to get a grip on his mitagonist. 
Fierce ydls below told him what would 
happen if he did not break loose at 
once. He didn’t need to look down to 
know that other Murtos were bounding 
up the rocky hill as fast as their bowed 
legs would carry them. 

With a violent convulsive heave, Jon- 
gor bent his body like a bow. It was 
a display of strength and of ability that 
a professional wrestler would have en- 
vied. The Murto was tossed upward. 
As he fell, Jongor jerked himself from 
under the furry body. The movement 
cost him a great patch of hide scraped 
from his shoulder and his back on the 
rocky ledge, but it got him out from 
under the paralyzing weight of the 
Murto. Before the fur-covered mon- 
ster knew what was happening, Jongor 
had hit him a savage belt with the base 
of his palm against the edge of his chin. 

The Murto had not been expecting 
the Wow. Momentarily dazed, he 
loosed his grip on Jongor’s throat. 

The Murto probably never knew 
what happened after that. 

Yells sounded from below the ledge. 

“Get him!” 

“Catch Jongor.” 

Like the flying wedge of a football 
team, the Murtos were racing upward, 
leaping for the ledge. 

Jongor lifted the struggling Murto 
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over his head, flung him downward — 
straight into the flying wedge that was 
leaping up to the ledge. 

There was a loud thump and a grunt. 
Like tenpins struck by a bowling ball, 
the wedge scattered. 

“Give ’em hell, Yale!” Jongor’s bat- 
tlecry roared forth. Then he grabbed 
his bow and spear and took to his heels. 
By the time the Murtos had discovered 
what had happened, he was radng up 
the hill. 

“After him!” Orbo yelled. “Two 
extra wives for the one who catches 
him.” 

“Two extra wives!” Umber shouted 
enthusiastic agreement. Such a re- 
ward for catching Jongor appealed 
mightily to him. “Me for that.” He 
charged hastily after the fleeing human. 
He was so anxious to win the promised 
reward that he outdistanced the other 
Murtos. His eagerness was increased 
when he realized he was rapidly over- 
hauling Jongor. He, on his short, bandy 
legs, was running faster than the long- 
legged human. Then he saw why he 
was running faster. 

Jongor was limping. Each time he 
put his right leg to the ground he stum- 
bled and almost fell. Jongor was 
wounded. 

JF UMBER needed anything to make 

him run faster, this was it. In spite 
of the promise of two women as a re- 
ward, he had not been too eager to 
catch the human. Jongor, unhurt and 
full of fight, was not a prize that any 
Murto was anxious to win alone. But 
Jongor wounded, crippled so that he 
could barely run — Umber’s heart was 
filled with joy at the sight He saw him- 
self pulling Jongor down, then, later, 
before a group of admiring Murtos, 
boasting of his exploit. Killing Jongor 
would make him a mighty man among 
the Murtos. Even Orbo would have 



to respect him. He would be the mighty 
hunter, the great fighter. Umber ran 
faster still. 

Looking back over his shoulder, Jon- 
gor saw him coming. The sight of 
Umber’s bulk, of the huge club he was 
waving — Ann Hunter had taken his 
spear with her when she escaped — 
seemed to drive the human to despera- 
tion. He managed to put on a burst 
of speed. He had reached the top of 
the hill and he was fighting his way 
down the other side, seeking the pro- 
tection of a thick grove of trees that 
lay in the little valley below. 

Yelling, Umber charged after him. 
Going down hill, his short legs seemed 
to fly. Jongor was limping worse now. 
He could barely move at all. He just 
managed to get inside the grove. Um- 
ber was hot on his heels. 

For a minute, in the shadows of the 
trees, Umber lost sight of the human. 
Then the breaking of a twig attracted 
his attention and he saw Jongor trying 
to sneak silently away. Roaring and 
waving his club Umber dashed after 
him. Jongor was not going to escape 
now. Jongor was his. Jongor was only 
a step ahead of him. The hum^i was 
whimpering as he ran. Umber cbuld 
hear little animal cries of fright. 

Jongor knew the end was near and he 
was crying out in fear. Umber whirled 
the club, brought it down with all his 
strength, straight at Jongor’s head. 
The heavy weapon would crack Jon- 
gor’s skull like the shell of an egg, 
would splatter brains in every direction. 
Umber gloated at the thought. He put 
ah extra ounce of strength into the 
blow. 

It landed. Umber thought his arms 
had been wrenched from their sockets. 
The club had not struck Jongor. Some- 
how he had managed to dodge it. It 
had hit the ground. Before he could 
lift it ^ain, it was jerked from his 
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grasp and flung far aside. 

Umber found himself face to face 
with Jongor. Impossible as it was, 
Jongor was bo longer wounded. All 
trace of the limp had vanished. Jongor 
was no longer uttering the little whim- 
pering cries of fear. He was laughing. 

The laugh was the most unpleasant 
sound Umber had ever heard. It told 
him he had been tricked, that Jongor 
had lured him into a chase, that Jongor 
had only pretended to be wounded so 
that Umber would be all the more an- 
xious to follow him. It told Umber 
that instead of overtaking a wounded 
human, he had found himself face to 
face with Jongor in all the fury of his 
strength. It also told Umber that he 
was in the toughest spot in which any 
Murto had ever found himself. Wail- 
ing his fright and his fear. Umber 
turned to run 

Something struck him as he turned. 
He found himself flung to the ground. 
Steel bands seemed to dive under his 
arms, to wrap themselves around the 
back of his head. The bands applied 
agonizing pressure. Umber heard his 
neck pop. 

Umber had never heard of the full 
Nelson. All he knew was that Jongor 
was on top of him and that any second 
now Jongor was going to break his 
neck. 

^MAZINGLY, Jongor did not break 
his neck. Umber felt the pressure 
relax a little. The pain was still so 
agonizing that it paralyzed all move- 
ment but it was not quite as great as 
it had been. Umber thought that Jon- 
gor was only playing with him, like 
a cat with a mouse. , It was what Umber 
would have done if the circumstances 
had been reversed. 

Jongor had no such intentions. If he 
had planned to kill this Murto, he 
would have done it as quickly as pos- 



sible. There was something else he 
wanted far more than the death of a 
single Murto. 

“Where is the girl?” Jongor hissed 
in Umber’s hairy ear. 

“Girl?” 

“The female. You know what I’m 
talking about,” Jongor spoke in the 
harsh gutterals of the Murto tongue. 
“Where is she?” 

“She got away,” Umber wailed. He 
was convinced that the next second 
would be his last on earth. 

“Got away? You mean you killed 
her ” 

“No! No! No!” Umber howled. “We 
did not kill her. She got away. A devil 
came last night and cut her loose. She 
went away with the devil ” 

Jongor tightened the pressure on the 
Murto’s neck. “You lie! ” he hissed. 

“I am telling the truth,” Umber 
wailed. “Do not kifl me, great Jongor. 
I had nothing to do with it at any time. 
It was Orbo. He planned it. It was 
he who prevailed upon the Arklans to 
send the fake message that lured you 
back to Lost Land. It was Orbo who 
planned to kidnap the female and use 
her to bait a trap for you. Orbo did 
it ” 

“What’s that?” Jongor had turned 
cold inside. The message from Queen 
Nesca had been a fake! It had been 
a trap, to lure him back to Lost Land! 
Nesca had betrayed him! Hot rage 
surged through his mind. “The 
Arklans sent a lying message to me! 
Queen Nesca tricked me into coming 
back here! You Murtos knew I was 
coming and laid in wait for me!” 

Umber howled again that this was 
the truth and again he insisted that it 
was Orbo who had planned everything. 
“Do not kill me, great Jongor,” he 
begged. “I had nothing to do with 
it ” 

“Which way did the girl go when 
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she escaped?” Jongor demanded. 

“I do not Imow. Orbo sent three 
men to follow her. Please, master-——” 

But Jongor had already released 
him. Umber got hastily to Us feet and 
ran as fast as his short legs would carry 
him. 

Jongor picked up his spear and his 
bow and turned in the other direction. 
He made a great circle around die spot 
where the Murtos had laid their 
ambush, looking for the trail left by 
Ann as she fled. 

He found it. The footprints of three 
Murtos were plainly visible following 
it. Jongor set out in the same direc- 
tion. 

He soon caught up with the Murtos. 
They were hurrying as fast as they 
could but they had only Ann’s foot- 
prints to guide them whereas Jongor 
had the marks left by the Murtos as 



well as the trail left by the girl. 

An arrow leaping out of the jungle 
accounted for one of the Murtos. The 
two others fled. After that, Jongor 
went on alone. 

It was only a question of time until 
he caught up with Ann. She would 
probabfy be hungry and thirsty but she 
would be safe enough, now that the 
Murtos were no longer following her. 
Jongor trailed her easily, almost at a 
run. 

He found where she had stopped, 
where she had changed directions. She 
had been traveling in a wide circle, ap- 
parently in an effort to circle the 
Murtos. Now she was moving errati- 
cally. Part of the time she had been 
running, part of the time she had ap- 
parently been trying to hide. Her trail 
was more difficult to follow. Jongor 
uneasily wondered what she had been 
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tloing, acting in so strange a manner. 

Then the broad pads of a lion 
showed over her footprints and Jongor 
knew what she had b^ doing. A Ikai 
was trailing her. 

He found where she had tried to 
evade the beast, where she had crossed 
streams, where she had forced her way 
through the jungle in the hope that the 
beast would not be able to follow her. 
It had followed her. By the signs she 
was growing Ured and desperate. Jongor 
made all possiUe speed. Surely, he 
hoped, she would know enough to climb 
a tree. 

Suddenly he came upon the body of 
a dead lion. It was lying under a 
tree. If it had been struck by light- 
ning, the body could not have been 
more completely charred and burned. 

Jongor read the signs. Ann had 
climbed the tree. Her spear was visi- 
ble in the fork between two limbs. 
After she had found safety, the lion 
had come up. Later something else had 
come along. The lion had been aroused. 
It had charged the intruder. A bolt of 
lightning had killed it. 

Although she had sought safety in 
the branches of the tree, Ann was no 
longer there. Footprints on the ground 
revealed that she had either come down 
out of the tree of her own will, or had 
been forced to come down. 

D^eate hoofs marks in the soft 
earth revealed why Ann had come 
down the tree. They also revealed 
who had killed the lion, and how. An 
Arklan had been here. The Arklan 
had killed the lion. 

The Arklan had also carried Ann 
away. 

CHAPTER VIII 
In the Arklan City 

“AXTTIAT, precisely, is your plan?” 

~ Schiller questioned. 



“After dark, I’m going down there,” 
Jongor answered. With a sweep of bis 
hand he indicated the city that lay in 
the valley below them. 

When Jongor discovered what had 
happened to Ann Hunter, he had gone 
immediately for his companions. If 
Ann was to be rescued, he would need 
their help. He grimly suspected, from 
his knowledge of the Arklans, that he 
would need more than the help of the 
three men. What the Arklans took, 
they intended to keep. 

It was the city of the Arklans that 
lay below them. The delicate hoof- 
prints of the Arklan that had captured 
Atm had led here. 

The city lay in a small valley. At 
the tear, it' was protected by high cliffs, 
which, as Jongor knew, had been hol- 
lowed out to serve as a last place of 
refuge in the event the Arklans found 
themselves hard-pressed by an attack- 
er. The cliffs were in reality an almost 
impenetrable fortress. Surrounding the 
city on the other three sides was a high 
stone wall. 

The place was not large. The whole 
area could have been compressed with- 
in a few blocks of an American dty. 
There had never been many of the Ark- 
lans. They reproduced slowly and 
even after a long period of peace, they 
would not have numbered as many as 
a thousand. During times of war, their 
numbers may have shrunk to a few 
hundreds. Like the dinosaurs, the Ark- 
lans were an experiment tried by na- 
ture, an experiment that was found 
wanting and doomed to extinction. Only 
in Lost Land had the dinosaurs sur- 
vived, as had the Arklans. 

The city of the Arklans was old, old, 
old. One look at it gave the impres- 
sion that it had stood here for thou- 
sands of years, that it was old when 
Troy was a new-born town on the 
Aegean coast, that it had been built be- 
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fore Nineveh, before the first brick had 
been laid in Babylon. It was built of 
stone, low, sprawling, flat-roofed hous- 
es, usually only one story in height, 
and the stone had weathered a dirty 
gray. Many of the houses had been 
allowed to fall away into ruins and the 
wall around the city was on the verge 
of collapse in many places. The spark 
of life was slowly ebbing out of the 
Arklans. A dying race, they no longer 
tried to rebuild, they no longer had the 
spirit to attempt any but the most 
badly needed repairs. The Arklans had 
lived too long. 

But in spite of the fact that they were 
a dying race, Jongor knew how danger- 
ous and how deadly they were. As 
friends, they were powerful. As ene- 
mies, they were exceedingly dangerous. 
Within that fortress in the cliffs were 
weapons which no other race had ever 
devised. 

A few of the Arklans could be seen 
moving about the streets of their city. 

“Golly 1” Morton gasped, for the 
twentieth time. “I just can’t get over 
it. They’re really centaurs, live cen- 
taurs, half human and half horse!” 

‘T told you they were centaurs,” 
Jongor said. 

“I know you did. And I saw the 
tracks of the one we were following, 
but I just couldn’t believe it.” 

“You can believe it now,” Schiller 
said. He was staring down at the city, 
his gaze hungrily devouring every 
building. His eyes were alive with 
strange, eager lights. 

“What I don’t see is why this Queen 
Nesca would trick you?” Alan Hunter 
said slowly. “Why should she want to 
harm you? Why should she lure you 
into an ambush? You said she was 
your friend, that she had saved your 
life, that you had visited here in her 
city.” 

“I thought she was my friend,” 
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Jongor answered. “As to why she sent 
me that fake message, I cannot answer. 
The Arklans are strange people. They 
are not human, and many of their rea- 
sons for doing things cannot be under- 
stood by a human. I do not know why 
she aided the Murtos in deceiving me. 
She may have been under obligation to 
them. They may have made her an 
offer she could not resist. She may 
have had any of a dozen diflerent 
reasons.” 



t_rE KNEW the queen of the Arklans 
well enough to know that there 
was no accounting for the things she 
did. Nesca was a centaur, and her 
mind was stranger than her body. 

“Why did the Arklans who found 
Ann bring her here?” Alan Hunter per- 
sisted. 

Jongor shrugged. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “But if the Murtos were will- 
ing to pay a price for me, they would 
also be willing to pay a price for her. 
Finding her, any Arklan would know 
that he had found something valuable, 
something for which the Murtos would 
pay a vast sum.” 

“Pay?” the puzzled youth ques- 
tioned. “How can there be talk of 
payment? What do the Murtos have 
that the Arklans would want? The 
Murtos are almost beasts. They have 
nothing to offer the centaurs!” 

“If you had ever seen the treasure 
vaults of the Murtos, you would not 
ask that question,” Jongor answered. 
“The Murtos are almost beasts, yes, 
but they are the degenerate descend- 
ants of a once-great race. The colony 
of Murtos was originally established 
here, I think, to exploit the mines in 
this region. At any rate, they must 
have conducted mining operations for 
centuries, for in the treasure vaults 
under their city is the greatest hoard of 
gold and gems that I have ever set eyes 
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on.” He snapped his fingers. bet 
that’s the answer. Diamonds 1 The 
Arklans love diamonds more than any- 
thing else. The stone has some religious 
significance to them. They will go to 
any lengths to obtain them. The 
Murtos have more diamonds than they 
know what to do with. That is what 
they offered Nesca, to induce her to 
lure me back into their ambush. And 
she accepted the offer I” 

Anger darkened his face. He was 
only guessing about the inducement the 
Murtos had offered the Arklans to send 
the lying message to him but it was a 
good guess. 

“What is this about diamonds?” 
Schiller interrupted. 

Jongor repeated what he had said 
about the treasure trove of the Murtos. 
Schiller’s face lit with interest as he 
listened. “You’ve been in these vaults?” 
he questioned. 

“Yes,” Jongor answered. 

“Did you bring any of the diamonds 
away with you?” 

“No.” 

“No? Man, do you mean to say you 
had a chance to pick up a fortune and 
didn’t do it?” 

Jongor shrugged. “Diamonds are 
merely pretty stones,” he said. “They 
are good to look at. 1 understand, from 
talking to Atm and Alan Hunter, that 
they are very valuable, but the last 
time I was in the Murto treasure vaults, 
I did not know they were valuable. I 
did not think they were worth carrying 
away.” 

Schiller and Morton stared in amaze- 
ment at him. 



eqtiipment. Jongor stripped himsdif to 
a breech-clout. His moccasins he re- 
tained. They had soft, pliable soles, 
would give forth no sound. The great 
bow and the quiver of arrows, he left 
with Alan Hunter. It was too difficult 
to carry. The spear, a knife at his belt, 
were his only weapons. The spear 
blade he carefully rubbed in soft dirt, 
to destroy its sheen, remove the possi- 
bility of a chance beam of light being 
reflected from it and betraying him. 
His face and arms he also rubbed with 
dirt. Then he led his three comrades 
to a spot where the stone wall surround- 
ing the city showed signs of crumbling 
away, helped them to the top of the 
wall. 

“Wait here on the wall,” he said. 
“When I return, be ready to help Ann 
over.” 

“You seem certain you are going to 
bring her back with you,” Schiller 
whispered. 

“If I do not bring her with me, I am 
not coming back,” Jongor answered. 

“Um,” Schiller said thoughtfully. 
“And if you don’t come back, what are 
we to do?” 

“If I am not back by the time the 
moon 16 two hours high, use your own 
judgment about what to do,” the giant 
answered. He pointed to a gray stone 
building, one of the few structures that 
was two stories in hei^t. “That is 
the palace of Queen Nesca. If you 
come after me, there is where you will 
find me. But give me two hours before 
you come after me.” 

As silently as a shadow, he dropped 
from the wall, into the city. 



T^USK fell over the ancient Arklan A' SOON as he entered this in- 
city. The gray stone walls merged credibly ancient town, Jongor 
into the darkness and became invisible, sensed the air of excitement about the 
Jongor prepared for his hazardous trip, place. The Arklans, who never liked 
No commando, going on a raid, ever the night, should have been in their 
exercised greater care in preparing his stone homes at this hour. Instead, the 
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whole population seemed to be moving 
around. And they were not using the 
streets, as they normally would have 
done. They were sneaking down alleys, 
moving furtively, quietly, as though 
they did not wish to be seen. The 
streets of the city were not paved with 
stone — pavement would have been hard 
on the hoofed feet of the Arklans — 
but were covered with a soft white 
sand, over which the centaurs could 
move as quietly as shadows. Three 
times Jongor had to dodge quickly out 
of sight to keep from being run over 
by a hurrying Arklan. 

Normally the streets were illumined 
by torches set in brackets at each cor- 
ner but tonight the torches had not 
been lighted. Nor were there any 
lights burning in the homes. The Ark- 
lans used fire, and in addition, they had, 
for use within the houses, tubes that 
gave out a kind of cold glow. 

Tonight there were no lights burn- 
ing in the houses. The whole city was 
dark. In that darkness the Arklans 
were exceedingly busy about some 
strange business of their own. 

The only lighted structure in the city 
was the palace of Queen Nesca. And 
it was guarded! 

The palace guards, like the other 
Arklans, seemed to be restless, inat- 
tentive. Jongor, watching from the 
darkness, saw that other centaurs were 
constantly slipping up and talking to 
the guards, then slipping away again. 
He utilized a moment of inattention to 
slip past the guards and into the palace. 

Furtively, he made his way toward 
the cell where important prisoners were 
held. Ann Hunter would certainly be 
an important prisoner. 

Jongor had been in this many- 
roomed palace as a guest. The Arklans 
at the time had regarded him as some- 
thing of a curiosity, a strange two- 
legged centaur from some far-away 



world. Now the knowledge he had 
gained was useful. He knew his way 
perfectly about the palace. 

Strangely, there were no guards in- 
side the palace tonight. He was ready 
to fight or hide at the slightest whisper 
of horned hoofs on the sandy floors but 
he met no one. The most dangerous 
moment would come when he passed 
the entrance to the personal quarters 
of the queen. The door was open, and 
he paused outside, listening. 

From inside the room, a voice spoke. 
It was the language of the Murtos. 

“Enter, Jongor,” the voice said. 

Queen Nesca’s voice 1 She was speak- 
ing the .language of the Murto’s, which 
Jongor understood. She was bidding 
him enter her quarters! 

POR a mad instant, Jongor thought 
of running. He gave up the idea as 
soon as it occurred to him. Somehow 
or other, Nesca had detected his pres- 
ence. If he ran, she had but to call to 
the guards. No, he could not run. He 
was caught. All he could do was enter 
Nesca’s rooms, to do what she asked. 

He entered through the door. Nesca 
smiled gravely at him. There was no 
animosity, no anger, no hatred on her 
face. In spite of her smile, she looked 
sad. 

There was a low cry from a couch 
on one side of the room, a flurry of 
movement — and Ann Hunter was in his 
arms. His Ann; alive, unharmed, un- 
hurt. She was crying and lauglung 
at the same time. 

Jongor looked over her shoulder at 
Queen Nesca and his eyes were burn- 
ing question marks. 

“You are surpdsed?” Nesca said, 
and her low, sad laughter rippled 
through the room. “I found her roost- 
ing in a tree with a lion patiently wait- 
ing for her to fall out ” 

**Youl” Jongor burst out. “You 
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were the Arklan who killed that lion, 
who saved Ann, who brought her here?” 
“Yes,” this strange queen said. “I 
do not know who was the most sur- 
prised, she or I. I had never thought 
.to see another of you humans; and 
she, it seemed, had never expected to 
see an Arklan. My surprise grew when 
I discovered that she could speak the 
language of the Murtos. Then, when 
I learned that she belonged to you, I 
was really surprised!” 

Jongor’s hard brown face, dirt-en- 
crusted, showed a flicker of emotion. 
What kind of a game was Nesca think- 
ing to play with him? What was the 
meaning of this talk? 

“Why did you bring her here? 
You talked to her. You knew I was 
seeking her. Why didn’t you seek me 
instead of returning here?” 

Nesca smiled at him and there was 
something of sad, wistful envy in the 
smile. 

“I brought her here ” She 

shrugged. “The girl was almost ex- 
hausted. She was so tired she could 
barely cling to the tree in which she had 
taken refuge. I brought her here so she 
could have food, so she could rest, so 
she could wait for you.” 

“Wait for me?” Jongor exploded. 
Nesca nodded. “You would be cer- 
tain to follow her. When you found 
she was in Arklan, you would come 
here. You would find us, if I knew 
you, quicker than we could find you. 
Now, my friend, do you understand 
why I brought her with me?” 

“Yes,” Jongor said slowly. “Is this 
the truth?” he whispered quickly to 
Ann. 

“Every word of it is the truth,” 
Ann Hunter answered. “Oh, Jongor, 
how did you get so dirty? And where 
is Alan?”' Questions bubbled on her 
lips. 

“Shh!” Jongor said hastily. “That 



can wait. Let me do the talking.” 

He did not want to answer questions 
just then. His eyes were still on Nesca, 
watching every move she made. He 
had found Ann, safe and sound. Queen 
Nesca had rescued her. All this was 
to the good. But there were other ques- 
tions as yet unanswered. The fake 
message! Was this apparent friendli- 
ness of Queen Nesca another fake, 
another trick? 

Jongor waited, watched. Inside, he 
was as tense as a cat. This situation 
was too good to be true. There was 
something wrong somewhere. There 
had to be something wrong. 

“You are wondering how I knew you 
were in the corridor?” Nesca asked. 

“About that, and about other things,” 
Jongor answered. 

“I was watching through the win- 
dow and I saw you slip past the guards 
and enter the palace.” 

“Ah,” Jongor said. He still did not 
know what to do. Was he a prisoner 
here? Was Nesca playing with him? 
She seemed friendly, but an Arklan 
might seem to be one thing and be in 
reality something else. 

“Thank you for taking care of Ann 
for me,” Jongor said. 

“It was a privilege,” Nesca replied. 
Still she gave no sign of her real feel- 
ings. The only sign of emotion was the 
slow, sad wistful smile that came over 
her face when she looked at the two. 

J ONGOR made up his mind. If this 
was a cat-and-mouse business, the 
sooner it was stopped, the better; 

“Now,” he said, “with your permis- 
sion, we will take our departure.” The 
words were stiff and formal. Nesca 
was the queen of the Arklans. In her 
presence it was well to be formal. 

Jongor’s heart was up in his mouth 
as he asked permission to leave. Would 
Nesca refuse his request? As he waited 
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for her to answer, he was aware that 
Ann was tugging at his arm. 

Nesca remained silent. There was 
silence in the palace. The only noise 
was a low mutter of sound coming from 
outside. Jonger could hear his own 
heart beating. 

Nesca sighed softly. “Yes,” she smd. 
“you may go.” 

She spoke softly, but the words 
could not have startled Jongor more 
if she had screamed them at the top of 
her voice. She had given them permis- 
sion to leave I 

“Do — do you really mean it?” Jon- 
gor asked huskily. 

“I certainly do mean it," the Arklan 
queen replied. The sound outside the 
palace was growing stronger. She 
seemed to listen to it. “In fact I order 
you to go — at once. Go as far as you 
can and as fast as you can. Travel all 
night and alt day tomorrow, and all the 
next night Keep going until you drop.” 

“What?” Jongor gasped. “Nesca, if 
this is a game ” 

“It is no gamel” the Arklan queen 
replied. “Hurry, Jongor. Take your 
girl and go, before it is too late.” 

There was a frantic note of anxiety 
in her voice as she urged him to hurry. 

Jongor refused to budge. “I have al- 
ways counted you as my friend,” he said 
slowly. 

“And I am your friend. I proved it 
when I protected one who is dear to 
you. I am proving it now, when I tell 
you to go.” 

“You seem to prove it,” Jongor said. 
“There is, however, the matter of a 
message ” 

He still did not know what was going 
on. And before he would act, he had 
to know. The Arklans were a strange 
people and Nesca might be putting on 
an act. Jongor had no intention of 
playing into her hands. 

Her face went grave. “Never mind 



the message,” she said quickly. 

“I can scarcely forget it,” Jongor 
answered. “After all, it was your mes- 
sage. By means of it I was led into a 
trap. You can scarcely ask me to ig- 
nore it, Nesca. With that message be- 
hind me, you can scarcely expect me 
to believe you are not leading me into 
another trap.” 

“This is no trap,” the Arklan queen 
insisted. 

“How do I know that?” Jongor an- 
swered. 

“Believe me, Jongor.” There was a 
pleading note in her voice. 

“I believed you once. The mes- 
sage ” 

“Was a fakel” 

"A fake?” 

“I did not send it. I did not know 
it had been sent until I talked to Ann 
Hunter. Please, Jongor,” again she was 
pleading with him, “never mind the 
message. Go at once.” 

Jongor lowered the butt of his spear 
to the floor. He shook his head. “Sorry, 
Nesca. I blindly answered your call 
for help, once. It is something I shall 
not do twice. Before I accept your 
orders, I must know I am not being 
trapped.” 

There was more sadness on Nesca’s 
face than Jongor had ever seen. “If 
you must know,” she said. “The mes- 
sage, as I have discovered only today, 
was sent by one of my trusted men, 
without my knowledge. Mozdoc sent 
that message, for the Murtos. I do not 
know the price he demanded for send- 
ing it, but it was a sack of diamonds. 
You know that we Arklans love dia- 
monds, that we will do anything for 
them?” 

J ONGOR nodded. For the first time 
he was willing to believe that Nesca 
bad not sent the message. Mozdoc 
could have done it easily. Ml that was 
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needed was to slip into the temple of 
the water god, to bribe the priests. But 
why was the message so important to 
Nesca? What was back of all this? 

^‘Mszdoc used the diamonds to bribe 
my people,” Nesca said. “He has 
raised my people against me. They are 
coming, now, to demand that I abdi- 
cate as their queen. That is why I want 
you to hurry away. You must not be 
found here, when my people come.” 
Jongor stared in amazement at this 
strange Arklan woman. At last he saw 
the whole picture. The price the Mur- 
tos had paid to trap him had been used 
to stir up revolt against the queen of 
the Arklansl 

“1 am sorry, Nesca,” Jongor said. 

“It was not your fault. Go, now, 
quickly. My people are coming. The 
growling sound you hear is the cere- 
monial chant by which they demand 
the abdication of their ruler. They will 
be here, at the palace, any minute.” 
“What will they do to you?” 

“I have told you what they will do 
to me. They will force me to abdicate, 
to quit the throne.” 

In the night outside, the sound of 
the chant was growing louder. At last 
Jongor understood the reason for all 
the furtive activity he had observed 
upon entering this city. The Arklans 
had been plotting to overthrow their 
queen. 

“Then we will go,” Jongor said de- 
cisively. “And you vrill come with us. 
Wl»n they reach the palace, they will 
find 'ft em^y.” 

“No,” Nesca said. 

“Why not?” 

“Ttadition demands that I stay. And 

stay I sh^.” 

Jongor saw the sadness on her face. 
She hated to ^ve up the throne. She 
had been born to it and she knew no 
other life. But, after all, she would 
find other things to do, other interests 



to occupy her time. It was bad to lose 
a throne but there were worse things. 

Then another thought struck him, 
a tradition vaguely remembered from 
the time he had visited here among the 
Arklans. He stared ait Nesca. “The 

abdication ” he whispered. 

Nesca sighed. “I see you have re- 
membered," she said. “I hoped you 
would not. Yes, the rulers of the 
Arklans abdicate in only one way — 
by dying.” 

No wonder she looked sad! She was 
losing a throne, and a life! 

The chant was very loud in the night. 
There were hundreds of voices blended 
in one vast chorus. 

“Go quickly!” Nesca urged. 

“And leave you here, to fight alone?” 
Jongor demanded. “What do you think 
I am, Nesca of the Arklans?” 

“But you must go. Oh!” Footsteps 
sounded on sand in the corridor outside. 
Through the door there came in single 
file eight, ten Arklans. They looked 
curiously at the two humans, then 
ranged themselves beside their queen. 

Jongot’s heart leaped at the sight. 
Here was the loyal palace guard, com- 
ing to the defense of their mistress. 
There were not many of them, but there 
were enough to put up a fight. With 
ten Arklans to help, there was a good 
chance that Nesca might escape. A 
swift, unexpected charge would take 
them through the gathering throng out- 
side. Then — into the night. There 
were many places in Lost Land where 
Nesca might live in peace and safety 
“We’ve got a chance, Nesca,” Jongor 
said. “You may lose your throne, but 
with the help of these loyal subjects, 
we may be able to fight our way clear.” 
“No, Jongor,” Nesca said. “These 
men did not come to fight by my side.” 
“Then why did they come? Are 
they — are they the executioners?” 
“No,” Nesca said. “They are my 
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loyal subjects. Out of edl my people, 
these are the only ones who have re- 
mained loyal. They come to keep the 
old tradition — not to fight beside me 
but to die by my side.” 

CHAPTER IX 
The Ariclen Tradition 

JONGOR, the situation was 
senseless. He had difficulty in un- 
derstanding it. 

Queen Nesca could not fight for her 
life. It was not the tradition for the 
ruler to oppose the will of the people. 

The ten loyal Arklans would not 
fight either. They would die beside 
their ruler — had, in fact, come to the 
palace for that purpose — but they 
would not fight for her or for them- 
selves. That, too, was tradition. 

Nesca tried to explain it. “It is a 
wise tradition,” she said. “Sometimes 
the Arklans have had bad rulers. When 
they have a bad king, they must remove 
him. If he resists, then there will be 
fighting, many will be killed, and the 
race will be weakened . I f the ruler does 
not resist, then he and those who choose 
to be loyal to him, will be the only ones 
to die. The whole ruling group will be 
wiped out, a new group will be formed, 
and the race will go forward without the 
loss of many lives and without the bad 
blood that would come if they had to 
fight the ruler. You see, it is for the 
good of all the Arklans that I refuse 
to resist. It is for the benefit of the 
whole race.” 

Explained that way, it made a kind 
of sense. 

“But you have not been a bad ruler,” 
Jongor protested. 

“The people are revolting against 
me,” Nesca pointed out. “That proves 
I have been a bad ruler.” 

“It proves they have been bought,” 



Jongor exploded with sudden wrath. 

His words made an impression on 
the ten loyal Arklans. He saw them 
looking at each other as if a new idea 
had occurred to them. Even N^ca 
looked thoughtful. 

“You think you are helping your 
people by refusing to resist,” Jongor 
continued. He had to find some way 
to make them break the tradition that 
bound them. Had io\ His life and the 
life of Ann Hunter were now bound up 
with the life of Nesca. The palace was 
surrounded. When they had finished 
their chant, the executioners would 
enter. Anyone found in the presence 
of the queen was automatically pre- 
sumed loyal to the queen — and would 
be destroyed with her. 

“You are not helping your people 
by refusing to resist,” Jongor insisted. 
“You are harming them.” 

“How can you say that?” Nesca 
questioned. 

“You have been a good ruler. But 
will Mozdoc, who is trying to gain the 
crown by trickery, by bribery, will 
Mozdoc be a good ruler?” 

The Arklans looked perturbed. Here 
was something they had not thought of. 

“That is right,” one of them nodded 
agreement. “Mozdoc will be a bad 
ruler. He is treacherous, not loyal, 
sneaking. He will oppress the people. 
I had not thought of that” 

“Then resist himl” Jongor said 
fiercely. “Fight him. Destroy him. Do 
not let him conquer you.” 

He could see the idea appeal to 
them. They were a warrior race, these 
Arklans. But they were also a tradi- 
tion-bound race. Almost they roused 
themselves to action. Almost, but not 
quite. 

“It is not the custom to resist,” an 
old Arklan croaked. “We have never 
resisted. I remember when Nesca’s 
father was old and was no longer fit to 
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rule. We went in to him and he re- 
ceived us with courtesy. He did not 
attempt to resist us. He seemed, some- 
how, glad that we had come. He died 
willingly.” 

“He must have been an old man who 
knew he was not fit to rule,” Jongor 
said hotly. “Nesca is not old. She is 
not unfit to rule. With her as your 
queen, you will continue to be a great 
people. If Mozdoc rules you, you will 
degenerate. Fight Mozdocl” 

He almost had them then. They liked 
his idea. They wante.d to fight. But 
they could not quite bring themselves 
to do it. 

^BRUPTLY the chant ended. The 
mournful cadence of voices died 
into the silence. In that silence there 
came the sound of feet walking in the 
sand of the corridor. 

Two executioners entered the room. 
Each was armed with a double-bladed 
ceremonial axe. The Arklans had other 
and far more formidable weapons but 
tradition required that they use the 
ceremonial axe on the occasion of the 
disposal of a ruler. 

The executioners looked at Nesca. 

“You have heard the chant?” one of 
them said, apparently following a ritual 
decreed by custom. 

Nesca paled but her voice did not 
falter. “I have heard the chant,” she 
answered. 

“Do you accept the voice of the peo- 
ple?” the executioner continued. 

“I — ^I accept the voice of the people,” 
Nesca answered. Jongor was proud of 
her then. He was irritated beyond 
measure at the supine way she accepted 
the situation but he was also proud of 
her. She faced death without a whim- 
per. Nesca might be superstitious, she 
might be bound by dark traditions, but 
there was no questioning her bravery. 

“Do you accept the will of the gods?” 



“I accept the will of the gods.” 

“In the darkness that is beyond will 
you still work for the greater good of 
your people?” 

“In the darkness that is beyond I will 
still work for the greater good of my 
people.” 

The executioner looked at the ten 
Arklans lined up beside Nesca. 

“Do you accept the will of Nesca as 
your ruler?” he asked. 

There was a split second of hesitation 
then the answer came. Chorus was 
ragged but it was still a chorus. “Nesca 
is our ruler. We know no other ruler. 
Nesca is our queen. Whither she goes, 
so go we.” 

Jonger’s heart was in his throat. 
There was something fine about this 
people. And something monstrous. 
They faced death like lions. If only 
they had the courage of cornered rats! 
If only they would fight as they would 
die, then something fine might be done 
with them. If 

The executioner turned again to 
Nesca. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. 

“I — I ” She wet her lq>s with 

the tip of her tongue. “I am ready.” 

The executioner raised his axe. 

“I’m not ready,” Jongor said. With 
a single lunge, be ran his spear com- 
pletely through the body of the execu- 
tioner. 

With a thud, the axe fell on the floor. 
The executioner turned startled eyes on 
Jongor. Since he had found the two 
humans with his queen, he had as- 
sumed they were willing to share her 
fate. For someone to resist was not 
in the ritual, it was not traditional, it 
was not according to custom. The 
executioner scarcely realized what had 
happened to him. He had expected to 
strike down with a single blow his help- 
less queen. Instead he himself had 
been struck down. 
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Jongor’s battle-cry was roaring in 
the palace. 

"Give ’em hell, Yale.” 

Jerking his spear from the body of 
the fallir^ executioner, he turned to at- 
tack the second one — and saw it was 
not necessary. The instant his spear 
struck the Best executioner, a loyal 
Arklan had jerked the axe from the 
hands of the second killer. 

The Arklans had been roused to bat- 
tle. They were fighting 1 All of them 
were fighting. Like a tidal wave, they 
flowed toward the second executioner. 
He turned startled eyes on them, then 
fled out the door. 

Where words had failed to rouse 
them, a single act had brought out all 
their flghting instincts. 

“Nesca, foreverl” they were tout- 
ing. 

“Nesca is our ruler!” 

“No one else shall rule us, ever!” 

Outside the palace was an ominous 
silence. 



“V?^EAPONS,” Jongor said tersely. 

“We’ve got to have weapons. 
Those blast guns of yours, that thunder- 
bolt weapon that Nesca used on the 
lion — we’ve got to have those blast 
guns if we are to fight our way out of 
here.” 

He knew the Arklans possessed weap- 
ons, small, strangely shaped hand guns 
which hurled a blasting bolt of radiation 
that was like a flash of lightning. The 
dead lion had been killed by such a 
weapon. Now that the Arklans were 
willing to fight for their queen, they 
needed guns above everything else. 

The ten loyal Arklans were unarmed. 
Tradition decreed that they carry no 
weapons when they came to share the 
fate of their ruler. Jongor looked at 
Nesca, She was already hurrying to- 
ward a wall chest in the big room. 

“They’re in here,” she called out. 



“This is my private armory.” 

The lock, an ingenious combination 
affair, was already spinning beneath 
deft movements of her fingers. 

The Arklans quickly gathered armmd 
here. Outside the palace the ominous 
silence had given way to a far more 
ominous mutter. Somebody out there 
was making a speech. - Jongor caught 
flashes of it. 

“ — ^Nesca — flouting the traditions of 
our forefathers — must be destroyed 
at once ” 

A roar of applause greeted the state- 
ment. 

“Do those outside have the blast- 
guns?” Jongor asked the Arklan 
nearest him. 

“No,” was the answer. “They can 
return to their homes and get them, of 
course, but they do not have them now. 
Tradition requires that, except for the 
executioners, they come unarmed to 
this ceremony.” 

“Then weTl be able to blast a hole 
right through them!” Jongor exulted. 

He knew the power j3f those little 
guns. There might be hundreds of the 
Arklans outside and they might — cer- 
tainly would — oppose their ruler’s 
effort to escape; but if Nesca and the 
ten loyal centaurs were armed with the 
blast guns, they could blast an avenue 
of escape through the Arklans who 
stood against them. Later, when those 
outside had a chance to arm themselves, 
there might be a hot battle. By that 
time Jongor intended to be far gone 
into Lost Land. 

The lock opened with a final click, 
Nesca swung the heavy door open, 
eagerly reached inside. 

The eagerness on her face changed 
to sudden fear. 

Jongor saw the cause of that fear. 

The wall chest was empty. 

“The blast guns are gone!” Nesca 
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whispered. “Somebody — somebody 
has looted the cabinet. Mozdoc must 
have anticipated that I might resist and 
had someone steal the guns so I could 
not fight back.” 

The roar outside the palace was a 
growing murmur. 

“The time is now!” a voice was 
raging out there. “Attack the palace, 
destroy this queen who has lived too 
long — nowT^ 

A great shout greeted the outburst. 

“Is there any other way out of here?” 
Jongor demanded. “Any secret under- 
ground tunnels?” 

Nesca shook her head. Her desire 
to resist seemed to be fading. The 
loyal Arklans also seemed to be losing 
their will to fight. 

“It is the will of the gods,” Jongor 
heard one of them murmur. “Why try 
to fight the will of the gods?” 

T_TE LED them toward the back of the 
palace. Once action was started, 
they would fight well enough, with their 
hands, with their hard hoofs, but unless 
they got started soon, they would decide 
they were going to die anyhow, and 
why bother to fight about it? Jongor’s 
hope was that the speaker in front 
would attract the attention of the guards 
in the rear and open the way for a 
quick charge which might enable them 
to escape from the palace. Once they 
were outside, once they reached Alan 
Hunter, Schiller, and Morton, on the 
wall, two guns would hold up the at- 
tacking Arklans long enough for them 
to get over the wall. If they could reach 
the jungle of Lost Land, they would 
have a chance. 

There were only four guards at the 
back of the palace, and they were gath- 
ered at one corner, peering around at 
the crowd in front. 

“Well slip past them, if we can,” 
Jongor said. 



With Ann Hunter close beside him, 
he led the way. Nesca followed. Then 
came the ten Arklans. They had re- 
covered some of their will to fight, now 
that fighting was probably imminent, 
and they truculently followed their 
queen like old hunting dogs guarding 
their mistress from danger. 

“Into the palace!” the voice from the 
other side of the building yelled. 

A great roar followed. Crashes 
sounded. The mob was entering the 
palace. 

The excitement was too much for the 
four guards at the rear. They wanted 
to get in on the kill too. They wheeled 
away from the corner of the building, 
turned toward the rear entrance — and 
saw Queen Nesca and her party slipping 
away into the darkness. 

One of them yelled a warning. 

Feet pounded in the sand as they 
gave chase. 

Fortunately the guards did not have 
blast guns. They were armed with the 
traditional weapon — heavy clubs. 
When they gave chase, they thought 
the Arklans they were hunting were also 
unarmed. They met Jongor with his 
heavy spear and promptly discovered 
their error. Jongor did not throw the 
spear. Throwing it would have l§ft 
him unarmed. He used it as a lance, 
bolding it in front of him. The first 
Arklan guard spitted himself on the 
point, and the other three hastily swung 
aside. 

“Call Mozdoc!” one yelled to the 
other two. “I’ll follow the fugitives 
while you tell Mozdoc what has hap- 
pened.” 

Two of the guards raced back toward 
the palace. The third one remained 
just out of reach. Apparently it was 
his mtention to follow Queen Nesca and 
her party, 

“As long as he follows us, weTl never 
escape,” one of the loyal Arklans said. 
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“I know,” Jongor answered grimly. 
They were a block away from the pal- 
ace. No lights were burning in the 
neighborhood and the illumination from 
the palace did not penetrate this far. 
The guard was keeping well in the 
shadows and well out of reach. 

“You go ahead,” Jongor said to 
Nesca. “I’ll take care of this fellow.” 
He dodged into the shadow of a build- 
ing. 

Nesca and her follower^, divining his 
plan, hastened down the street. A few 
minutes later Jongor joined them. He 
was wiping blood from the blade of his 
spear. 

“He came trotting along behind you,” 
he said grimly. “Come on, now. We’ve 
got to get over the wall and away.” 

A shout from the palace told them 
that their escape had been reported to 
Mozdoc, Silently they hurried through 
the dark city. In the east the moon was 
just rising. Its bright rays illumined 
the city of the Arklans. 

CHAPTER X 

In the Temple of the Arklans 

wasted precious minutes find- 
ing the spot on the wall where Jon- 
gor had left his companions and when 
they did approach it, a shot rang out. 

One of the Arklans groaned and sank 
to the ground. 

“Stop shooting!” Jongor hissed. 

There was a moment of silence then 
Schiller called out. “Is that you, Jon- 
gor? I saw something coming and I 
couldn’t tell what it was ” 

“So you fired without thinking.” Jon- 
gor said angrily. 

“I’m sorry,” Schiller answered apol- 
ogetically. “I didn’t know they were 
with you. All I could see was centaurs 
and I thought they had spotted us and 
were stalking our position — 



Jongor listened to no more. He was 
busy with the wounded Arklan. The 
centaur had been shot through the 
body. Nesca was bending tenderly 
over him. 

“Is he badly hurt?” Jongor asked. 

“He’s finished, I’m afraid,” Nesca 
answered. “Listen! He’s trying to 
say something.” 

The dying Arklan spoke in a whisper 
and Nesca bent over to hear what he 
had to say. The other centaurs crowd- 
ed around. The whisper died in a rattle 
and the Arklan’s head slumped silently 
to the sandy ground. He had sfK>ken 
in the old time Arklan language which 
Jongor did not clearly understand. 

“What did he say?” Jonger asked. 
Queen Nesca was grave. “He said that 
when he came to the palace and stood 
by my side, he expected to die, and 
that, in consequence, he did not mind 
dying now.” 

The words ran into silence. Then 
abruptly Nesca was speaking again. 
“He said it was the will of the gods 
that he should die, and that I, and the 
others who came to stand by me, will 
also die, that no matter how much we 
try, we will never escape. He said our 
time is upon us, that the time of the 
Arklan race on earth is ending, that 
soon all Arklans will go to their last 
home ” 

The words sent, a touch of chill 
through Jongor. Had this dying cen- 
taur caught a glimpse of the future? 
Was this prophecy, a vision of the 
shape of things to come? Was escape 
impossible? 

He shrugged the thought aside. 
When the time cara^, he would die. Un- 
til that time came, he intended to make 
every effort to remain alive. He swung 
to the top of the wall. 

“What the devil is going on down 
there?” Schiller demanded. “What was 
all the rumpus about? We thought you 
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were a goner.” 

"There was a little trouble in the 
city,” Jongor answered. To Alan Hun- 
ter’s anxious question, he replied that 
Ann was safe and was with him. 

“You were supposed to sneak in and 
get the girl,” Schiller said, half angrily. 
“Damn it, you’ve roused the whole hor- 
net’s nest. Now we’ll be lucky if any 
of us manages to escape.” 

“I wonder if we will be lucky,” Jon- 
gor answered. 

“What do you mean?” Schiller ques- 
tioned. 

Jongor pointed along the wall. A 
horde of Arklans were pouring through 
the neatest gate. They were carrying 
torches. As he watched, they swung in 
a great circle outside the wall of the 
city, began to take up positions cover- 
ing all possible exits. 

“We’re trapped 1” Schiller gasped. 
“They’ve got the whole city sur- 
rounded.” 

“It looks like it,” Jongor answered. 
“Mozdoc, I’m afraid, is a capable gen- 
eral. See! Other groups are beginning 
to search the city for us.” 

He pointed down. Flaring lights 
were visible on the streets. Arklans, 
hunting through the darkness for their 
victims. 

Jongor dropped to the ground, ex- 
plained the situation to Queen Nesca. 
“Do you have any suggestions?” he 
ended. 

“The only hope I see for us is to 
reach the fortress carved in the cliffs,” 
Nesca slowly answered. “If we can 
reach it, we can hold it against an army. 
The blast guns are kept there and we 
can cover all approaches, if we can 
reach it.” 

“We’ve got to reach it,” Jongor said 
grimly. He called to Schiller, Morton, 
and Alan Hunter, on the wall, ex- 
plained what must be done. They drop- 
ped down beside him. Morton was 



most gibbering with fear and Schiller 
was roughly telling him to be silent. 

Like ghosts, they slipped furtively 
through the moonlit city — toward the 
dark shadow of the cliffs. 

”jpHE Arklans were making a great 
hullabaloo searching for them. 
Twice, searching parties almost caught 
them. Then they reached the fortress, 
going, with Nesca’s guidance, to a little- 
used entrance. 

The door was guarded. Two Arklans 
armed with blast guns were nervously 
pacing back and forth in front of it. 

“Mozdoc seems to have taken every 
possible precaution,” Nesca sighed. 
“Don’t try that. Before you get close 
enough to throw your spear, they will 
see you and burn you to a cinder. Also, 
if you managed to spear one of them, 
the other one would certainly kill you. 
Your spear will not serve here.” 

“I was not going to use my spear,” 
Jongor said. He motioned again to 
Alan Hunter, who was carrying his 
bow. The youth handed it over. Jongor 
silently fitted an arrow to the string. 

“I have a better suggestion than 
that,” said Schiller. Carelessly he 
threw his rifle to bis shoulder, seemed 
not to bother to take aim. Two shots 
rang out. 

It was marvelous shooting. The two 
guards never knew what hit them. 
They fell in huddled heaps in front of 
the door. 

“Good shooting,” Jongor said. “But 
the bow would have been better be- 
cause it 'Would have been silent. Those 
shots will certainly attract the Arklans 
who are hunting us.” 

They paused long enough in the en- 
trance to scoop up the blast guns of 
the guards. Then Nesca opened the 
door. As they stepped in they saw an 
Arklan patrol put in an appearance in 
the street behind them. Bolts of blue 
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radiance flared against the door as it 
swung shut. 

On either side of the door were slits 
so arranged that defenders inside the 
fortress could fire at attackers without. 
Jongor leaped to one of the slits. It 
commanded a perfect view of the ap- 
proaches to the door. He could see the 
Arklans scurrying around outside. 
They were not trying to attack as yet 
but were keeping out of sight as much 
as possible and seemed to be waiting 
for reinforcements. 

“One man with a blast gun can hold 
this door against an army,’^ Jongor 
said. 

“Two men with rifles can hold it 
too/^ Schiller spoke up. “Morton and 
I will guard this door and protect your 
rear while the rest of you clean out any 
Arkans that may be inside. I would 
suggest that your first step would be 
to get as many of those blast guns as 
possible. From the temper of those 
fellows on the outside, I think you’re 
going to need them.” 

Schiller’s suggestion was accepted. 
Leaving him and Morton on guard at 
the door, the others hurried into the 
fortress. 

“Will there be guards here?” Jongor 
questioned. 

“I think not,” N e s c a answered. 
“They were not looking for us here. 
Mozdoc put guards at the entrances, to 
keep us out, but he will not have them 
inside the fortress itself.” 

jLTER prophecy was borne out. From 
a wall bracket, one of the Arklans 
took a colddight glow tube, and lighted 
their way through the place. They did 
not meet a single one of Mozdoc’s men. 
The fortress was a labyrinth of twist- 
ing, turning passages. Centuries of ef- 
fort had gone into the cutting of these 
tunnels out of the solid rock, into the 
making of this last place of refuge for 



the Arklan race, should disaster come. 

Nesca led them first to a room that 
seemed to be an armory. It was filled 
with strange-looking weapons. Great 
metal boxes along the walls were filled 
with the blast guns. The Arklans quick- 
ly gathered up all the hand guns they 
could carry. Nesca dispatched them 
to guard the entrances to the fortresses, 
except two, which she kept with her as 
a sort of personal guard of honor. 

“What about food and water?” Jon- 
gor questioned. “If we have to stand a 
siege.” 

“Thwe is stored food, enough to last 
for months,” the Arklan queen an- 
swered. “As for water, an underground 
river flows through the fortress. It will 
supply all the water we will ever need. 
The fortress was built here because of 
the river. Now, if you will come with 
me ” 

She led them through a short tunnel 
and into a vast room. At the touch of 
her hand on some hidden switch, the 
cold glow lamps began to'^ shine in the 
darkness. 

They revealed a vast, vaulted room 
that had been hollowed out of solid 
rock. Overhead was a great domed 
roof. It was an impressive place, im- 
pressive not only because of its size but 
because of the labor of generations of 
Arklans that must have gone into hol- 
lowing this chamber out of the cliffs. 
How long they had worked here, and 
with what loving care! Jongor could 
not help wondering, as he saw the size 
of the place. 

Only a race of engineers could have 
designed this room and only a race of 
artists could have created the orna- 
mental figures that covered the walls. 

“This is our temple.” Nesca’s voice 
was hushed in the dimly-lit chamber. 
“This is the place we built to worship — 
whatever gods may be. There,” she 
pointed towafd the front of the room, 
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“is, I think, our most perfect creation.” 

She was pointing at a pedestal of 
solid stone. On top of the pedestal was 
a huge ball. One glimpse of it and Jon- 
gor knew what this ball represented the 
world. It was made of some metal that 
reflected the dull glow of the cold 
lights. On its surface were plainly vis- 
ible the continents and seas of earth. 

On top of the ball was a figure cast 
of the same softly glowing metal — a 
winged Arklan, rearing high, his head 
lifted toward the stars. 

Pegasus quitting earth forever might 
have looked like this. Chin high, eyes 
looking up, wings beating the air, going 
up, up, somewhere into supernal re- 
gions overhead — this was what Nesca 
had said was the greatest triumph of 
Arklan artistry. 

Jongor heard a soft cry from Ann 
Hunter. “It — it’s beautiful!” the girl 
whispered. 

“Thank you, my dear,” the Arklan 
queen whispered. “Yes, it is beautiful, 
I think, but there is more than beauty 
in it. It represents the Arklan dream 
that long ago we set for ourselves — 
but somehow failed to reach ” 

'^HERE was sadness in her voice, 
more sadness than words could 
ever tell. Standing in front of the Ark- 
lan with the sky-reaching wings, she 
seemed to be sorrowing for something. 

Jongor caught the sadness in her 
voice. It sent a stab of fear through 
his heart. His cry of protest was harsh 
in that silent temple. 

“Nesca! What is the meaning of 
this?” 

The Arklan queen did not answer, 
“I wanted you to see this,” she said. 
“I wanted you to remember me — and 
to remember the Arklans — like this, a 
winged dream flying skyward.” She 
gestured up, toward the statue. 

“Nesca!” 



She seemed not to hear him. She 
seemed to be listening to other voices 
heard from afar. 

“We were on earth before the Mur- 
tos,” she said. “When they came, we 
were already on the downward trail, 
our race dying out, our vigor fading. 
But we were still tough, battle-hard- 
ened, fit to survive. A few of us did 
survive, here. The Murtos came, and 
grew to greatness. Then their empire 
sank below the waters of the Pacific, 
and the few Murtos who survived took 
the long trail downward. You have 
seen Orbo and Umber, you know what 
they are now — beasts, forest-dwellers.” 
Jongor was cold, cold, cold. Ann and 
Alan Hunter had drawn close to him as 
though for protection. The two Ark- 
lans, the honor guard of the queen, 
stood proudly erect. Somehow they 
looked as if this was their hour of glory. 

“Races come, grow old, and perish,” 
Nesca said. “We came many, many 
thousands of years ago. Then the Mur- 
tos came. I do not doubt that there 
were others before us. There will be — ” 
her voice caught and she looked at Jon- 
gor — “others who will come after us.” 
“Nesca, what is the meaning of 
this?” Jongor demanded. 

“It means that now is the end of the 
Arklans,” she answered. 

“But ” 

“Now is the hour of our doom. We 
have had our days of glory. Now we 
have to make room for another race — 
your race, Jongor, When I first saw 
you, in Lost Land so long ago, I knew 
that you were of the coming race.” 
Jongor looked straight at her. “Nes- 
ca, this talk of doom is foolishness. We 
are safe here. We have food, water, 
the protection of walls of stone. You 
yourself have said that we are safe.” 
“I will die here, Joiner,” Nesca said. 
“Die?” Jongor’s mind flashed back 
to the prophecy of the dying Arklan 
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whom Schiller had shot. “Have you 

been influenced by ” 

She shook her head. “I cannot ex- 
plain how I know, but I, and many of 
the Arklans, have second sight, the 
ability dimly to perceive the future. 
Believe me, Jongor, when I say I shall 
die here, I know what I am talking 
about. My end is here, and the end 
of my people.” 

«But ” 

Jongor was abruptly silent. Muffled 
by the intervening corridors, from 
some^ere in tlie vast fortress came the 
sound of a rifle shot. Schiller or Mor- 
ton, he thought, shooting at an Arklan 
skulking outside the entrance. He dis- 
missed the shot from his mind. 

“When you came to the- palace,” 
Nesca was speaking quicker now, as if 
she had much to say and little time in 
which to say it, “I knew that my doom 
was at hand. And all your efforts to 
convince me that I should resist did 
not change my conviction. I knew then, 
what was to happen ” 

“Then why did you resist?” Jongor 
demanded. “Why didn’t you yield your 
neck to the executioner’s axe? Why 
didn’t you give up?” 

“I fought so you could live, Jongor. 
You and the girl you love.” 

“What?” 

“I fought for you, Jongor, not for 
myself. The executioners would have 
killed you too, if I had yielded. And I 
did not want you to die. That was why 
I allowed you to persuade me to resist.” 
Jongor stared in silence at this 
strange queen. The whole temple was 
silent. 

TN THAT silence there came the 
^ sound of running feet. A man blun- 
dered into the room. He blinked at 
the lights. He saw the little group, 
made for them. He was holding both 
hands over his chest. It was Morton. 



“What happened?” Jongor said 
huskily. He sprang . forward. You’ve 
been shot, man.” 

“Schiller,” Morton said wealdy. “He 
shot me.” 

“Shot you?” 

“I wouldn’t let him open the gate,” 
Morton explained. 

“Schiller wanted to open the gate?” 
Jongor exploded. 

“Yes,” Morton whispered. “He said 
we were on the wrong side, that the 
Arklans on the outside were the ones 
who were going to win thk fight, and 
if we helped them, they would reward 
us. I guess I ought to have told you 
this sooner, Mr. Jongor, but Schiller 
and me, when you first found us, we 
were really trying to get into Lost 
Land. Schiller somehow had learned 
that this country existed. He was try- 
ing to get here. That was why he vol- 
unteered to come with you — because 
you were coming here.” 

Anger grooved Jongor’s face. All 
along he had suspected Schiller was 
holding back something. This was it. 
He was trying to reach Lost Land. 

“He said there was gold here, and 
diamonds,” Morton continued. “I tried 
to keep him from doing it, Mr. Jongor. 
You had been good to us — not to men- 
tion saving our lives when the Black- 
fellows had us — and I didn’t want to 
do anything bad to you, but Schil- 
ler ” 

Morton coughed a spray of blood. 
He sagged. Jongor eased him gently to 
the floor. 

“You better look out, Mr. Jongor,” 
he whispered. “Schiller opened the 
door and the Arklans are coming.” 

His voice faded into silence. A con- 
vulsive shudder passed through him. 

“Damn Schiller!” Jongor said. “Ill 
break his neck,” 

Already echoing through the tunnels 
of the vast fortress, he could hear the 
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hurrying hoofs of the Arklans. He 
looked at Nesca. “I apologize for 
doubting you,” he said. “You knew 
what you were talking about when you 
said we died here. Well — ” the grin of 
battle was on his face — “theyTl know 
they’ve been in a fight before they pull 
us down.” 

He notched an arrow on the string 
of the great bow. 

Nesca smiled at him. “You are fit 
to belong to the race of the future, 
Jongor. Hard in battle, merciful in vic- 
tory, just and honorable; yes, I see why 
your race belongs to the future while 
the Arklans belong to the past. We 
were hard enough in battle, but we were 
never merciful in victory. We were 
honorable enough, but the code that 

we honored was wrong ” Abruptly 

she broke off. 

When she spoke again new vigor 
had flowed into her voice. “It will be 
an honor to die beside you, Jongor. 
Come. I know a place where we will 
be protected on three sides. They can 
only come at us from one direction. We 
will pile their dead bodies shoulder 
high before we go down. Come quick- 
ly.” 

The ringing call to battle was in her 
words. At a trot she led them across 
the temple, under the winged Arklan 
that looked sk}^ard, under the great 
ball that was the earth. She paused 
at the farther wall, pressed an orna- 
ment. A section of the wall rolled aside. 

“In quickly!” she said. 

J ONGOR had to duck to enter the 
opening. Ann and Alan Hunter were 
by his side. Boards beneath his feet 
gave back a boTlow echo of his foot- 
steps. Why shouM there be boards 
here? The temple was cut out of solid 
stone. There should be no passage 
floored with boards. He whirled. 

The opening was closing behind him. 



Nesca, and the two loyal Arklans 
who formed her guard of honor, were 
standing beyond the opening. They 
had never entered this small alcove. 

The opening slammed shut. 

“Nesca I” Jongor was pounding on 
the wall. “What trickery is this? Have 
you, too, betrayed me?” 

Her voice came faintly back. “I 
never said that you would die here, 
Jongor. I said that I, and the Arklan 
race, would die here but not you.” 

Jongor beat frenziediy against the 
wadi. Somewhere in the far distance 
he could hear the crackling discharge 
of the blast guns and he knew the Ark- 
lans had entered the temple. 

Jongor, with Ann and Alan Hunter, 
were endosed in total darkness. 

“I hear water running,” Ann Hunter 
whispered. 

The soft rustle of water against 
stones was barely audible. Jongor was 
too busy feeling of the walls and trying 
to find a way to escape to pay any at- 
tention. 

“Hey I We’re movmgt” Alan Hunter 

ga^ed. 

Not until then did Jongor realize that 
a gentle rocking motion was perceptible 
on the floor under their feet. He 
dropped to his knees, began to feel of 
the floor. He could see nothing. His 
fingers told him that the floor was of 
wood. His ears told him that there 
was water running very close to them. 

Suddenly he grasped the meaning. 
“We’re in a boat,” he whispered. “Nesca 
said there was an undergroimd river 
flowing through the ten^le. We’re on 
this river, in a boat.” 

He knew, then, what had happened. 
Nesca had tricked him into entering a 
boat, which would, he suspected, carry 
them safely out of the fortress. It was 
a method of escape contrived anciently 
by the Arklans. Meanwhile, Nesca had 
remained behind, though whether she 
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had remained behind to protect his 
escape or to fulfill her prophecy that 
she would die in the temple, Jongor 
did not know. 

'^WICE, as they floated along, they 
heard dim roars in the distance, 
thuds, as of vast explosions. Jongor 
wondered if Nesca, fighting in the tem- 
ple, had set off some hidden store of 
explosive, thus destroying her attack- 
ers, and her with them. 

It was a question he would never 
have answered. The boat bumped 
gently along, its wooden sides scraping 
now and then against stone walls. Jon- 
gor at last discovered the catch that 
opened the door. 

Outside the boat was darkness. Water 
gurgled near them. The place was as 
black as midnight. They could see 
nothing. 

“We’ll just have to wait and see 
where the boat takes us,” Jongor de- 
cided. 

Whether they liked it or not, they 
were passengers in the boat. To at- 
tempt to leave it, to plunge into the 
dark waters which carried it, would be 
to invite death. 

An hour passed. 

“There’s light ahead of usl” Jongor 
hissed. 

The boat floated toward the light, 
into it. He saw where they were. 

In Lost Land! Behind them loomed 
the dark cliffs. In the cliffs was a round 
opening out of which poured the under- 
ground river. With the butt of his 
spear, Jongor poled the boat toward 
the shore. It grated on the sand. He 
leaped but. 

^Xookl” Ann Hunter called. 

Jongor was already looking. A great 
glow was lighting the sky. Tongues of 
flame could be seen reaching up into 
the heavens. Off there in the night, 
possibly a mile away, a great fire was 



burning. It was in the direction of the 
Arklan dty. 

They hurried toward it. Jongor 
sensed what the fire meant, but he had 
the vague hope that somehow, someway, 
he could save Nesca, queen of the 
Arklans. Nesca had saved the lives of 
all of them. He would help her if be 
could. 

They topped a little hill. The city of 
the Arklans lay before them. Jongor 
took one look. 

'^HE cliff behind the city had been 
blown to fragments. A great gaping 
hole loomed in the stone ramparts. Some 
hidden store of explosive had been 
ignited there. Possibly the stored 
weapons of the Arklans had been 
touched off. 

Whatever had been the cause of the 
explosion, the results were obvious. The 
whole shattered cliff, the last place of 
refuge of the Arklans, was aflame. 
Great rivers of fire, like lava flowing 
from a volcano, were pouring down over 
the city. The stone buildings of the 
Arklans were being engulfed. 

“N^ca was a true prophet,” Jongor 
said slowly. “She said the time of the 
end of the Arklans was at hand.” 

“Did she set the fortress on fire?” 
Alan Hunter wondered aloud. 

“We will never know,” Jongor an- 
swered. “Perhaps she did it, to cover 
our escape. Perhaps it was accidental. 
There is no way of knowing,” 

“She was a great woman,” Ann 
Hunter whispered “Before I knew 
who she was, I was jealous of her.” 

“She was the great queen of a people 
who should have been great them- 
selves,” Jongor said. There was a 
touch of sadness in his voice. 

The Arklans should have been a 
great race. They had keen intelli- 
gence and wisdom, and other elements 
of greatness. If something had not 
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been lacking in their makeup, they 
might have become the dominant race 
on earth. Certainly they had dreamed 
of this. Jongor thought of the winged 
centaur in their temple. Yes, the Ark- 
lans had dreamed of greatness, but 
somehow, in the fight for life^ they had 
been passed by. Other races had gone 
ahead of them, had forced them to yield 
ground a little by a little, until, of all 
the places on earth that had once been 
home to them, only this tiny corner of 
a forgotten world remained. Here they 
had fought to survive. Here they had 
finally lost the fight. 

Looking sk5^ard, Jongor thought he 



saw for an instant, outlined against the 
broad face of the moon, a winged cen- 
taur flying upward, reaching with beat- 
ing wings for some world beyond the 
sky, seeking some final haven in other 
lands that lie afar. Was the vision fact 
or fancy? He did not know. He 
blinked and looked again. The vision 
was gone. 

“Thank you, Nesca,” he said to the 
night wind. “Thank you. Queen of the 
Arklans, for our lives.” 

They turned, and made their way 
down into Lost Land. Behind them, 
little by little as the night progressed, 
the glow in the sky died down. 



VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS SCIENTISTS 

= By ALEXANDER BLADE 

Sin. ^nedenich William efl&UcUel 

Much of what we know about the stars and planets came 
to us through the untiring efforts of this Englishman 



W ILLIAM HERSCHEL, the noted Eng- 
lish astronomer, was born at Hanover, 
Germany, on November 15, 1738. His 
father was a musician in the Hanoverian guard. 
Expecting to follow the profession of his father, 
he was given a thorough musical training, in 
addition to the general education of his day. 

At the age of nineteen he moved to Leeds in 
England, and became a teacher of music. After 
a few years there he secured a position at Hali- 
fax as organist, and in 1766 he took a similar 
position at Bath. Here he became interested in 
astronomy, and being unable to purchase a tele- 
scope, he made one of five foot focal length. 

In 1772 he reviated Hanover to bring his 
sister Caroline back with him. She described her 
brother’s life soon after her arrival with the 
following statement i “He used to retire to bed 
with a basin of milk or a glass of water, with 
Smith’s Harmonics and Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
etc., and so went to sleep buried under his 
favorite authors; and his first thoughts on wak- 
ing were how to obtain instruments for viewing 
those objects himself of which he had been 
reading.” It was in this way that he was in- 
troduced to the writings of Ferguson and Keill, 
and subsequently to those of Lalande, whereby 
be educated himself to become an astronomer of 



undying fame. 

In 1781, with his home-made telescope he 
discovered the planet Uranus, till then unknown, 
which brought him so much favorable notoriety, 
that he received and gladly accepted an offer 
from King George III to become his personal 
astronomer. In the same year he communi- 
cated to the Royal Society the first of a series 
of papers on the rotation of the planets and 
of their several sateUites. These enquiries occupy 
the greater part of seven memoirs extending from 
1781 to 1797, While engaged on them he noticed 
the curious appearance of a white spot near to 
each of the poles of the planet Mars. On in- 
vestigating the inclination of its axis to the plane 
of its orbit, and finding that it differed little from 
that of the earth, he concluded that its changes of 
climate also would resemble our own, and that 
these white patches were probably polar Snow. 
He also discovered that the times of the rota- 
tions of the various satellites round their axes 
conform to the analogy of our moon by equalling 
the times of their revolution round their pri- 
maries. 

In 1788 he married the wealthy widow of a 
London merchant who was as interested as his 
sister and himself in the study of the heavens. 
He then began the construction of what was for 
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its time, the largest and most powerful telescope 
in the world. Its mirror was 48 inches in di- 
ameter, and its focal length 40 feet. With this 
tremendous engine of discovery, and aided by 
his highly gifted sister, the two made a marve- 
lous record in observational work, including the 
discovery of six satellites of Uranus, two.of Saturn, 
the establishment of the rotational periods of 
Saturn and Venus, the first of binary stars, the 
location of over 2300 new nebulae, many re- 
markable studies of the Milky Way, and a 
voluminous catalogue of double stars. 

It is not too much to say that the work of this 
notable pair of observer^-devoted to each other, 
as well as whole-heartedly to their vocation — 
led to a comprehension of the immensity and 
wonders of the Universe, which had not been 
previously attained even by the greatest of their 
predecessors. 

A material part of the task that Herschel had 
set himself embraced the determination of the 
relative distances of the stars from our sun and 
from each other. This resulted in a most im- 
portant series of observations. He had observed 
many stars in apparently very close contiguity, 
but often differing greatly in relative brightness. 
He concluded that, on the average, the brighter 
star would be the nearer to us, the fainter more 
distant. 

In the hope, therefore, of detecting an annual 
parallactic displacement of one star with respject 
to another, he mapped down the places and 
aspects of all the double stars that be met with, 



and communicated in 1782 and 1785 very extn- 
sive catalogues of results. ^ last 
memoir, sent to the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1822, when he was its first president and 
already in his 84th year, related to these in- 
vestigations. In the memoir of 1782 he threw 
out the hint that these apparently contiguous 
stars might be genuine pairs in mutual revolu- 
tion. Eleven years afterward, 1793, he remeas- 
ured the relative positions of many suHi couples 
and bis prediction was verified, for he aiscertained 
that some of these stars circulated round each 
other, after the manner required by the feiws of 
gravitation. This discovery, announced in 1802, 
would of itself suffice to immortalize his mwnory. 

Herscbd received the honor of knighthood 
from the King, and the degrep of D.C.L, from 
the University of Oxford. He contributed 69 
original pap>ers to the Transac^om of the Philo- 
sophical Society, and to the fint volume of the 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society a paper 
entitled “On the Places of 145 New Double 
Stars.” His sister Caroline, on her copipletion of 
the catalc^ue of nebulae and star clusters de- 
tected by herself and her brother, was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Socirty, and was 
presented with its gold medj. On the death of 
her brother she returned to her native land. 

Herschel died at Slough on August 25, 1822. 
A few years before Campbell described him as — 
“A great, simple, good old man. His simplicity, 
his kindness, his anecdotm, his readiness to ex- 
plain his own sublime conceptions of the universe, 
are indescribably charming.” 



■k TO DRINK OR TO DRIVE k 



W E IN America are very fortunate for the 
bountifulness of nature in giving us 
great natural resources. One in par- 
ticular is our great oil p>ools which seem to 
yield unending quantities of oil from which we 
produce countless by-products as well as gasoline. 

But the people of Europte are not so fortunate. 
Some countries like Russia and Rumania have 
great deposits of oil, but threats of war and 
jealousies have prevented a wide distribution 
from the haves to the ha\’e-not nations. The 
outbreak of war itself has further accentuated 
this problem. But transportation is a vital neces- 
sity to all nations and so the scientists of each 
country have busied themselves in the search for 
substitutes to drive the trucks, autos, and engines 
of war. 

One of the first fuels to be utilized has been 
alcohol. The Australians have found that the 
headaches of a surplus sugar and wheat crop 
can become a blessing when turned into fuel 
alcohol. Canada, also a large producer of wheat, 
is following in her footstep. Brazil has long 
been troubled with a sugar surplus and so kills 



two birds with one stone by ngin g her Mgar 
surplus to alleviate the fuel shortage. 

France and Spain have both been using alcohol 
made from grapes as a gasoline substitute. Ihe 
grapes were first pre^d to produce wine Mid 
then the pulp was used to distill the alcohol. 
Even the see^ were put to use to produce oil. 

Sweden has been successful in using turpentine 
and wood alcohols as motor fuels. 

In Germany, France, and Sweden autos have, 
been developed that arc propelled by bumii^ 
wood, charcoal, and coal. At first only well 
dried, hard wood could be used, but scientists 
have now made the engines so that they can use 
wet and soft woods. All over GenoMiy there 
are statkms which sell wood chips just as we 
have gas stations. 

Germany has excelled all ethers in the per- 
fection of compressed gases, while Sweden has 
found a zseUiod to use the sludge gas of sewage 
disposal i^ants. 

The war has probably produced many other 
substitutes that we know nothing about, but 
even the progress we are aware of is amazing. 
Necessity is truly the mother of invention. 




M03MEM and the 
HERRING 

By Berkeley Eivinyatan 



T he waiter placed the bowl of 
soup in front of the truck driv- 
er, removed his thumb from the 
bowl and sucked at it reflectively. 

“Soup good tonight, Pete?” the 
trucker asked, smiling. 

“It’sa hokay,” Pete said, and walked 
over to Homer Pott. 

“What’sa matta, Mist’ Pott?” 

“What — is — this — you — have 
served — me?” Homer asked, pausing 
deliberately between words. 

“Hot roast bif sahnwich,” the waiter 
said. 

“This is a roast beef sandwich?” 
Pete didn’t answer for a few seconds. 
First he scratched his nose. Then he 
wiped the counter all around the sand- 
wich under question. Then he lifted 
the bread from off the meat and looked 
at it. Then he shrugged his shoulders 
and said: 

“Mist’ Pott. It’sa roast bif.” 

“And last night?” Homer asked 
sternly. 

The waiter closed his eyes in an effort 



to remember. He op«jed them, pointed 
a greasy finger at the sandwich and 
said:. 

“Last night was roast pork.” 

“So,” said Homer. “And the night 
before?” 

“Look Mist’ Pott, I gotta lotsa cus- 
tomers. I don’t remcm ” 

“But I do,” Hwner broke in. “The 
night before it was roast lamb. And 
the previous night, roast veal.” 

There was a baleful gleam in the 
usually mild eyes of the little man seat- 
ed at the counter. Homer Pott was 
completely fed up with this ‘meat’ sit- 
uation. And he was going to tell the 
waiter about it. 

“Shall I tell you what I have had 
these four nights?” Homer blazed. 
“Roast horse! That’s what I’ve had! 
Roast horse! To think that you — who 
have sprung from such as Hercules — 
Pah I” 

A pained expression came to life on 
Pete’s face. In a voice full of griev- 
ance, he said: 



It was food rationing that brought 
herring Into Homer’s iife. And in that 
way a great and unselfish love was bom. 
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“Now Mist’ Pott, why you say such 
a t’ing? Last night you say Minerva, 
she my Pa. Nig^it before, Apollo, he 
my Pa. Now tonight, Hercules, he my 
Pa. Now Mist’ Pott you know dat 
Andrapoulis, the coffee man, he is my 
Pa. So plis- ” 

The gleam died in Homer’s eyes. 
What could he say? So he said it. 

“All right, Pete, let’s forget it. Here’s 
your thirty-five cents and I’m going 
out and get some — some — ” he hesi- 
tated in indecision for a second, then 
continued — “sonic ^sh for my dinner.” 

He didn’t have far to go. Gordon’s 
Fish House was next door to Pete’s 
restaurant. The trouble was, Homer 
wasn’t fond of fish. Meat was his dish. 

The clerk appeared and asked: 

“What’ll it be, sir?” 

tJOMER was stuck for an answer. 

To cover his confusion and ignor- 
ance, he paraded the length of the 
gleaming white refrigerator counter. 
Haphazardly selecting some fish which 
caught his eye, he asked: 

“What are those and how much are 
they?” 

The answer almost took his breath 
away. 

“Pompano, sir. Sixty-five cents a 
pound.” 

“Sixty-five cents!” Homer’s voice 
rose in a shocked squeak. “By Nep- 
tune’s trident, I didn’t know they were 
that expensive.” 

The clerk’s face took on a sour look. 
As another clerk passed him, he whis- 
pered: 

“Watch me fix this smart aleck! ” To 
Homer he said: 

“Well sir, we have some aging her- 
ring, Only thirty cents, sir. Very 
good.” 

“Hmm,” Homer said to himself. 
“Aegean herring. Must be good.” 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “sound good. 



I think I’ll try — uh — two pounds.” 

But Homer didn’t hear the clerk say 
to the other: 

“I’ll say they’re aging. They’ve been 
aging in cold storage for two weeks 
now.” 

“If only Mrs. Leary doesn’t smell 
these fish cooking,” Homer whispered 
to himself as he trotted down Washing- 
ton Boulevard to his rooming house, 
“then I will have a fine dinner tonight.” 

As soon as he got into his room, he 
closed the transom, slammed shut the 
single window and got out the largest 
pot he could find. Setting the pot on 
the single burner of the small range, he 
emptied the package of fish into the pot, 
lit the gas and made himself comfort- 
able on the bed. And promptly forgot 
about the fish, the pot and everything 
else. 

He became lost in the pages of his 
favorite book: Mythology oj the Gods, 
by Professor Schneidemann Von Rip 
Schnortt. A curious sound brought 
him back to the world of fish, pots and 
cooking. It was a splashing sound. 

He turned an idle, incurious glance to 
the pot on the range. The splashing 
sound came from the pot. He was 
about to return to the adventures of 
Hercules, when he realized the seeming 
impossibility of what he had heard. 
Dead fish don’t splash! 

Leaping out of bed, he ran over to 
the pot and took off the cover. It 
dropped from his nerveless fingers and 
fell with a tinny clatter to the floor. 

Something was swimming around in 
the pot! Something which looked like 
fish. That is, it had a tail. But no fish 
Homer had ever seen, had breasts and 
long golden hair and sea-green eyes. 
Homer recognized her immediately. It 
was a mermaid! But a mermaid eight 
inches long! 

Homer closed his eyes and shook his 
head violently from side to side. That 
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should do it. He opened his eyes again, 
but did not look into the pot. 

“Take it easy now,” he cautioned 
himself. “It’s all in your imagination. 
You’ve been reading too much. There 
are no such things. And if there are, 
they wouldn’t be found in a Randolph 
Street fish house.” 

He laughed at the trick his imagina- 
tion had played on him. But the laugh 
turned into a moan of terror, when he 
looked into the pot again. Itwesreal! 
There was nothing iroaginery about the 
little figure whose hands were clinging 
to the side of the pot. The tiny, beauti- 
ful face was turned up to his. He could 
hear, but faintly, tiny sounds coming 
from her lips. That was too much! 

With a yowl of terror he turned and 
ran from the room. Yet, even as he 
turned, something made him close the 
fire under the pot. But that was all he 
stopped for. 



lyrAXMILLIAN MacGRUDER re- 
garded the bottle of bonded 
Yocky on the table before him with 
the affection one has for old friends and 
good whiskey. The bottle was half 
full. The empty part was in Macgruder. 
The door to his room closed with a 
crash. 

“Come in, come in,” Magruder 
called without looking up. Then, as 
he looked up and saw the frightened 
face of Homer across the table from 
hint, 

“Well, well. If it isn’t my friend 
Homer, the little flower of the Pott 
family. Have a drink?” 

Homer gulped several times; then, 
regaining his voice, he quavered; 

“Mister Macgruder, there’s a mer- 
maid in my room!” 

Macgruder’s bloodshot eyes peered 
unblinkingly into the frightened ones of 
the little man across the table. He 
stood up, put his hands, palms down. 



on the table and said in that conde- 
scending tone which the drunk uses on 
the sober; 

“Homer! You’re drunk!” 

“No, I’m not, Macgruder. Really; 
there’s a mermaid in my room!” 

At any other time, Homer would 
have been insulted at Macgruder’s ac- 
cusation. But not tonight. In fact, he 
looked almost longingly at the bottle 
on the table. 

Macgruder misinterpreted the look. 

“No!” he thundered, “Not another 
drop, do you hear? Not another 
drop!” 

Then a new thought occurred to him. 

“So you’ve got a mermaid in your 
room, huh? Well, Homer old boy, 
there’s been a pink elqihant running 
around my room, toni^t. Why’ncha 
bring the mermaid in and we’ll give her 
a ride on the elephant?” 

“Don’t be silly, Macgruder,” Homer 

said, “she’s only — uh — about ” he 

spread his hands about ten inches 
apart — “about so big.” 

“Hmmm. That’s how big she is? 
Okay Homer, let’s go up and take a 
look. But I’m warning you, even if I 
see it I won’t belive it.” 

Homer opened the door to his room 
and tiptoed in. Macgruder was so close 
behind the little man that he looked as 
though he were gdued to him. Softly, 
Homer came up to the pot and slowly, 
carefully, lifted the cover. An odor of 
bonded Yocky came down to meet the 
odor of boiling herring. Magruder 
stood over Homer and looked ouriously 
down into the pot. 

“Well, where’s the mermaid?” he 
asked. 

“Why, she — -she’s gone!” Homer ex- 
claimed. 

Macgruder turned Homer around so 
that they were facing each other. His 
hands rested on Homer’s Moulders. 

“Now look, my man,” he said warn- 
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ingly, “you’re in bad shape. Better 
stop doing what you’re doing and try 
something else, see.” 

“But I tell you,” Homer said, his 
voice breaking as though he were on 
the verge of tears, “I saw her.” 

“Yep. Like I see my elephants,” 
Macgruder said, turning and walking 
to the door. And as he stepped through, 
“But don’t forget. If she comes back, 
bring her down for that elephant ride.” 
Homer sat on the bed, after Mac- 
gruder left, and buried his face in his 
hands. So it had come to this I It was 
what they had all said: That he was 
too alone. 

“But what can I do?” he whispered 
to himself in broken accents. “I can’t 
change a lifetime habit. I don’t like 
people. I’m not even interested in 
them. All I want to do is write my 
articles on Greek mythology. And live 
as I have been. But if I am beginning 
to suffer from hallucinations from too 
much reading, then I must change.” 

A WINDY sigh escaped from his lips, 
as he started to his feet. But be- 
fore he reached an erect position, he 
saw the wet marks. They began at the 
stove and went up to the door. He 
walked over for a closer examination. 
They were splash marks, all right! He 
opened the door to see if there were 
any outside the door. There were! He 
could see the wet trail leading down the 
stairs. A strange thrill of excitement 
took hold of him as he began to follow 
the trail. It led down into the base- 
ment of the rooming house. 

The door to the basement was open 
but the interior was dark. Even before 
he turned the lights on he heard it. A 
splashing sound! For a few seconds, 
after the lights went on, he looked 
about, wondering from where the 
sounds came. Then he saw the laun- 
dry tub and knew, even before he came 



to it, that it held the solution to the 
mystery. He was right. The mermaid 
was in it. 

He stood beside the tub, looking 
down into it. For a second he was at 
a loss to understand what the mermaid 
was trying to do. For she was at the 
very bottom of the tub, near the drain. 
Then he saw her tiny fingers tugging at 
the plug there. 

“What on earth is she trying to do?” 
he asked aloud. Now that he knew it 
wasn’t a hallucination, he felt an over- 
powering curiosity. And something 
else, too. A desire to see and know 
more of this little creature. After all, 
the greater part of his life had been 
spent in mythological research. Here 
was living proof that such things exist- 
ed. He grew dizzy with the thoughts 
his mind held. 

“Why,” he continued, aloud, “who 
knows? If there are still mermaids, 
then there may be other mythological 
creatures yet existing. Perhaps even 
Zeus himself.” 

A piping sound came from the tub, 
as though answering his spoken 
thoughts. At the sound, he looked 
down and saw the mermaid had left 
what she was doing and was resting 
against the pipe leading down to the 
drain. She was looking up at him. The 
piping sound was coming from her lips. 
She was talking to him. At the realiza- 
tion, he stopped and put his ear close 
to the tub’s edge. 

“Hey! Lemme outa here!” 

His eyes went wide at the words 
which came to his ears. It wasn’t just 
the words themselves, although it was 
a very strange thing in itself to hear 
those hoydenish words come from lips 
so sweet as were the mermaid’s. No. 
That which confused Homer most was 
that the words were English. And not 
the erudite and correct English which 
Homer, translated, used. 
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“I — I beg your pardon,” he said. 

One of the tiny hands slid away from 
the tub’s edge and was held to a tinier 
ear. 

“Say, mister,” the piping voice scold- 
ed him, “I hear pretty good. You don*t 
have to yelll” 

“Oh, I’m sorry;” Homer whispered 
apologetically. 

“S’all right,” she said. 

There was a short interval of silence. 
Then the mermaid said: 

“Well, are you going to get me out 
of here?” 

Homer looked around the littered 
basement first. He sounded uncom- 
fortable, as he said: 

“Of course, but where do you want 
to go?” 

“Home, silly.” 

“Home? Yes, yes. But how? I’m 
sure you can’t walk there.” 

The mermaid realized then, they 
were talking about different thii^. 

“Look, my friend,” she said, “you 
don’t have to take me anywhere! Just 
pull the stopper out of this drain. I’ll 
make it from there without your help.” 

LJOMER felt a strange feeling of 
irritation arise in his breast. His 
voice held imusual determination as 
he answered her: 

“Now see here, my little pixie! That 
will be enough from you. Do you 
realize that by your antics I was led to 
believe I was losing my mind? That 
you have given me a great fright? And 
do you apologize for your actions? No! 
You give me orders as though I were 
your slave! Best change your tune, 
little mermaid, else I shall do nothing 
for you.” 

There was a humble tone to her voice 
when answered: 

“I’m sorry. But you did act kind of 
dumb. And now, will you please let 
me out?” 



Homer plunged his hand into the tub. 
He was imconscious of the low whisper 
which came from his lips. But the 
mermaid heard him. Homer had said 
in the classic Greek of the Ancients: 
“And so the Gods still live. But not 
as we have believed.” 

Even as his fingers started to pull 
the plug loose, the mermaid called to 
him. 

“Wait a minute, mister! What was 
that you just said?” 

“Huh?” Homer gaped. 

“Dear father Neptune! ” she shrieked 
up at him, “What a goon! What was it 
you said just now?” 

Homer repeated the words. She 
switched from English to the language 
be had used. 

“Where did you learn our tongue?” 
“Years ago, when I was a student at 
college,” he replied, “I began my study 
of Gr^k. Soon I learned to love it. 
Do you know that I am considered a 
leading authority on Greek mythology. 
And that I probably know more about 
the ancient Greeks than any other 
man.’^ 

Homer was beginning to wax rhap- 
sodic. He always went into his song 
of love when the subject of mythology 
was brought up. 

“Why I have volumes dealing with 
those ancient days, which are beyond 
price. Yes. I can say, without con- 
tradiction, that there is very little about 
those ancient days that I don’t know,” 
The mermaid’s face held a mixture 
of consternation and awe. 

“Why, Mister— ” 

“ — Pott,” Homer said. 

“Pott,” she continued, “do you mean 
you know what happened between 
Venus and ” She left the rest un- 

said. But Homer understood. And 
felt his face flush in embarrassment. 

“Well — uh — yes I do,” he ccm- 
fessed. 
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The mermaid suddenly looked coy. 
Homer changed the subject — but 
quick. 

“Look here, Miss ” 

“Maysie,” she said. 

“Miss Maysie. This is a most un- 
usual situation. You have a desire to 
go home, wherever that may be. But 
here you are, a living, breathing proof 
of what I have always believed. That 
the gods still live. Now may I offer a 
suggestion and a promise.” 

Homer was amazed at his own cour- 
age. He looked down at the lovely 
face and for a second fear tugged at his 
heart. The fear that she would refuse 
what was in his mind. But all she 
said v;as: 

“All right, so make me an offer.” 
“Very well, then. It is my suggestion 
that you be my guest until such a time 
as you feel it is necessary to leave. And 
I promise you that I shall start you 
safely on your way.” 

Her answer was immediate. 

“You’ve made a deal, mister. But 
tel! me, where do I stay? In this tub, 
here?” 

CHE had posed a problem. Homer 
looked about him, wondering what 
he could put to use. He knew the laun- 
dry tub was out of the question. Too 
many of the women roomers used it. 
Then he saw it. A large pan in a 
corner of the basement. It proved to 
be empty, luckily. 

Homer brought the pan over to the 
tub and started to scoop her out. 

“No!” she screamed, “Not that 
way! First fill it with fresh water.” 
He mumbled an apology as he did 
her bidding. Then she clambered into 
it. Carefully, tenderly, he carried the 
pan to the darkened corner and, pulling 
a stool over, set the pan with the mer- 
maid in it, onto the stool. 

His lips were parted in a smile of 



delight, as he surveyed his labor. But 
the smile was erased at her next ques- 
tion. 

“Would you mind getting me some- 
thing to eat?” she asked. 

“Something to eat? Hmm. Yes, of 
course. A steak, perhaps? Or a nice 
salad?” 

“Steak ! Salad ! What do you think 
I am — a human?” she scathingly 
asked. “No. Just get me a half dozen 
live minnows.” 

He gulped hard, as he remembered 
that mermaids’ favorite food was sea- 
food. 

“Alive! Of course. How else would 
you eat them?” he said, as though he 
was being silly to think minnows could 
be eaten any other way. 

He was half-way to the Randolph 
Market before he realized that even 
Gordon’s wouldn’t carry live minnows. 
And that was all Maysie ate. 

“Oh dear,” he groaned aloud. “Now 
what do I do? Where can I get them?” 

As though in answer to his question, 
a man carrying a fishing pole passed 
him. And Homer remembered that 
there was a little fish shack near the 
bridge which crossed the Chicago River. 
He also remembered that they adver- 
tised live minnows for bait. 

Maysie’s eyes opened wide, when she 
saw Homer coming toward her with a 
large pail. Homer had bought the fish 
shack’s entire stock of minnows. There 
were hundreds of them swimming about 
in the pail. 

She started to laugh and Homer 
wished she ' wouldn’t stop. He had 
never heard so delightful a sound be- 
fore. 

“Oh you silly goon,” she gasped at 
last, “just how big an appetite do you 
think I’ve got? There are enough 
fish there to feed me for weeks.” 

Homer smiled wryly as he realized 
the truth of what she said. 
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“Well, Miss Maysie,” he said, “I 
only hope you stay that long.”^ 

“Look, junior,” she said, “never 
mind the ‘Miss’ business. It’s Maysie 
to you. And is that all there is to your 
name? Just Pott?” 

“Thank you, Maysie.” He hesitated 
shyly over her name, then continued, 
“No. That is my last name. My given 
name is Homer.” 

“They don’t care who gives what to 
whom,” Maysie said. 

“I beg your pardon?” Homer said. 
“Skip it, Homer.” She brushed his 
question aside. “How’s about feeding 
me? Little Maysie’s pretty hungry.” 
Homer discovered that the way to 
feed her was to pick up one of the min- 
nows by its tail and drop it into her 
open and waiting mouth. He knew he 
should have had a feeling of disgust. 
After all they were alive. And, but for 
her tail, she was human. It didn’t look 
right for a human to eat live fish. Yet, 
in her case, he knew it was the proper 
and only way to eat. 

He had hoped to stay awhile with 
her, after she got through with her din- 
ner. But she cut his visit short. 

“Sorry Homer,” she said, when he 
suggested they talk again, “but this 
little gal’s going to sleep. Right now. 
It’s a habit we mermaids have: sleep- 
ing. So save your questions until to- 
morrow, big boy. G’nite.” 

A ND so, without another word, she 
■^slid to the bottom of the pan and 
stretched out full length on the enamel 
surface. Homer lingered for a few 
moments, drinking in the loveliness of 
the perfect little figure. At last he 
turn^, snapped the light switch off and 
made his way upstairs to his room. 

Usually his room seemed cold and 
barren. And sleep was a natural func- 
tion that came either easily or hard. 
But tonight the darkness seemed warm 



and friendly to Homer. As though In 
the blackness he found a spiritual re- 
lief. Tonight, too, the room seemed 
alive with voices. The voices of the 
mystic and mythical figures which he 
knew so well seemed to fill the room 
with their talk. And most easily heard 
among all those voices, was the piping 
sound of Maysie the Mermaid. He 
began to go over in his mind what had 
happened to him that night. The m- 
congruity of the situation made itself 
felt to him. He chuckled softly to 
himself as he thought: 

“The wonder of it all! A mermaid 
named Maysie and a human named 
Homer. It is almost unbelieveable and 
I am sure that were I to tell someode 
that I am entertaining a mermaid, he 
would say I was crazy. That is, all but 
old Doctor Pithybottom.” 

At the thought of Doctor Pithybot* 
tom, Homer felt a twinge of sadness. 
The old doctor was curator of anthro- 
pology at the Field Museum. And the 
author of several learned books on 
anthropology. But what endeared him 
most to Homer was that old Pithybot- 
tom was the only other man besides 
Homer who believed the ancient Greek 
gods existed. No, that wasn’t quite 
so. The old man’s son was another 
who believed. But two years before, 
young Pithybottom had gone off to the 
Aegean Sea on an expedition, the pur- 
pose of which was the collection of cer- 
tain fossil specimens. From the time 
the Germans occupied Greece, more 
than a year before, the old man had 
not heard a single word from or about 
his son. 

“I must call the old man, tomorrow, 
and tell him the great news,” Homer 
whispered. “How thrilled he will be! 
Then perhaps those idiots at the mu- 
seum will stop poking fun at him. I 
wonder how Maysie will take to him?” 

Mention of the mermaid name made 
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him think again of the early evening. 
His last thought before sleep came over 
him was: 

“I must ask her where she learned 
to speak English. Particularly, where 
she learned the slang expressions. And 
if she would mind telling me whether 
she is personally acquainted with any of 
the major gods.” 

“'^ELE me, Maysie,” Homer said, 
“where and how did you learn to 
speak English. Especially the slang 
which you use so readily?” 

Homer had made it his business to 
get up early enough so that he would 
be the first to get down to the base- 
ment. She was already up and splash- 
ing gaily about in the large pan. He 
had given her her breakfast of a half 
dozen minnows. Then he had brought 
her upstairs. 

He was sitting on the bed. He had 
placed the pan on the table so that they 
could converse and see each other more 
easily. 

“Well, cookie,” Maysie answered, 
“ever since I was a little girl I spent 
most of my summers at Oak Street 
beach or down by the rocks near 
the Field Museum. And nobody ever 
called Maysie a dumb bunny. It wasn’t 
so hard to pick up the jive.” 

Homer’s jaw went slack at her ex- 
planation. He had expected almost 
any answer but that. 

“Er — of course. It was easy to pick 
up the jive,” Homer said, half to him- 
self; then, “But where do you spend 
your winters?” 

“Home — in the Aegean Sea. It’d 
be a nice place too, if it weren’t for 
some of the jerks who come around.” 

Homer looked pained at her expres- 
sion. 

“Jerks?” he asked. 

“Yeah. Like Apollo. He thinks he’s 
quite a guy with the gals. But I could 



tell you a thing or two about that. And 
Hermes. What a stupe. You can’t be 
with him for five minutes without him 
challenging you to a race. About ail 
you could say for that guy is, he sure 
gets around.” 

Homer was horror-stricken. His 
heroes! In the eyes of this little pixie, 
they were nothing but — jerks. He 
tried again. 

“And Hercules? Surely he is ” 

“Muscles? He’s the biggest bore of 
them all. Reminds me of the time 
Aphrodite went out with him. They’re 
having a spot of nectar in a shady nook. 
She’s ready for anything. Anything ex- 
cept for what that goon pulls. Do you 
know what he does?” 

Homer shook his head dumbly. But 
he was ready for anything. 

“He takes her in his arms. He says, 
‘Look at me.’ She does. He says, 
‘Will you — will you tell what I want 
to hear most from your lips?’ She 
nods her head. Then he says, ‘Don’t 
you think I’ve got bigger muscles than 
Vulcan?’ ” 

Homer turned his head aside. A low 
moan came from his lips. Sadly, he 
whispered: 

“No, no! Please, Maysie, stop. It 
can’t be! You make the gods sound 
like fools!” 

Maysie looked at him in surprise. 
But when she saw the hurt look on his 
face, she said in a voice suddenly soft 
and contrite: 

“But they’re not all like that. Take 
my daddy — -Neptune. He’s a great guy. 
And Papa Zeus. He’s wise and kind. 
And Hera and Minerva and — oh, I can 
name dozens like them.” 

Homer, however, was still thinking 
of what she had said about Hercules. 
He was one of Homer’s favorite gods. 

“To think the slayer of tyrants, the 
man who performed the twelve labors, 
has descended to such petty doings,” 
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Homer said, with open indignation. 
“Who’s that?” she asked, curious. 
“Hercules, of course I” 

“You mean those stories he tells are 
the truth?” Her voice mirrored her 
disbelief. 

“Good heavens, child! Didn’t you 
know!” 

“Unh unh.” 

CO HOMER told her. And in telling, 
^ discovered she knew very little of 
the lives of the gods, as he knew them 
through the books he had read. 

When he finished telling the last of 
the Herculean labors, he said: 
“Perhaps now, you will change your 
mind about Hercules.” 

She said: 

“Homer Pott, you’re wonderful! 
Simply wonderful!” 

Homer’s mouth and eyes opened 
wide. 

“I’m wonderful? What do you 
mean?” 

She sighed deeply. Then answered: 
“The way you look when you tell 
about Muscles’ adventures. Like you 
were doing those deeds. Really, Homer, 
I love to hear you talk.” She sighed 
again, and said: 

“Now tell me more.” 

That was all for a while, though. For 
Homer had seen the clock. It was an 
hour after noon. He had been talking 
for more than five hours. But so lost 
had he been in the exploits of Hercules, 
and so interested in Maysie, that he 
had no idea of the passing of time. 

“That’s enough for now,” he said 
firmly, “time to eat.” 

He fed her first, then prepared some- 
thing for himself. She watched him in- 
tently as he ate the simple meal. 

“Is that all you’re going to eat?” she 
asked. 

He nodded his head. 



“No wonder you’re so thin,” she 
said. “Well, from now on you’re going 
to eat more. The very idea! A full 
grown man like you eating a half a 
tomato and some lettuce and calling 
it a meal.” 

Homer looked at the tiny creature; 
certainly she wasn’t more than ten 
inches in length, yet he obeyed her. 
Meekly he answered: 

“Yes, Maysie.” 

Then he discovered something else 
about her. She had to sleep after her 
meal. She slept three times during a 
twenty-four hour period, for just a few 
hours each time. She had missed her 
after-breakfast sleep because of their 
talk. 

The first thing she asked for, after 
her nap, was another story about the 
gods. He was in the midst of a tale of 
Apollo when there was a knock at the 
door. Hastily he took the pan into his 
clothes closet and deposited it carefully 
on a top shelf. Then he went and 
opened the door. Maxmillan Mac- 
gruder was standing on the threshold. 

“Well, little flower, how’s the little 
mermaid?” Macgruder boomed out at 
him. He was sober for a change. Homer 
liked him better when he was drunk. 
There was something of the bully in 
the man. And right now his eyes held 
a mean look. The result of his night’s 
drinkii^. 

“Wha — what do you mean?” Homer 
asked. He wondered how Macgruder 
knew. 

“Ho ho! Heard you talking to her 
as I was passing. Thought I'd stop in 
and have a gander at her. Well, let’s 
see her.” 

Homer told a lie then. It was the 
first time he had ever told one. He was 
certain of one thing. He didn’t want 
Macgruder to see Maysie. 

“I wasn’t talking to anyone,” he said. 
“As a matter of fact, I was rehearsing 
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a lecture I’m going to give in a few 
days.” 

Macgruder’s face showed his in- 
credulity. 

“In two voices?” he asked. 

Homer knew what he meant and had 
an answer ready. 

“Oh that. I have a slight cold and 
my voice may have become affected by 
it.” 

Macgruder seemed satisfied by the 
answer. But he sent a very searching 
look through the room before he left. 

T_rOMER knew that something had 
to be done about a better hiding 
place for Maysie. He had sat down 
at the table while talking to Macgruder. 
His feet had been idly kicking the pail 
of minnows. He began to think about 
them. 

“Wonder where I can keep them?” 
he thought. “Have to keep them fresh. 
If I only had an acquarium. An aqua- 
rium! But that’s it. If I can get one 
large enough and one which has one of 
those little stone castles in it, that will 
solve both problems.” 

Maysie was delighted with his idea. 

“See, cookie,” she crowded, “you are 
wonderful ! And it would be better for 
me. Besides it’ll make me feel more at 
home.” 

Homer positively glowed at her 
praise. He didn’t waste any time. It 
took all of Homer’s slender capital to 
buy the aquarium but he felt it was 
worth it. He was a very tired person 
when he finally reached his room. And 
just as he passed the landlady’s room, 
she walked out. Macgruder was with 
her. They looked curiously at the bulky 
package he was carrying. 

“Fish,” he said, as he started up the 
stairs, “going to raise ’em. In this 
aquarium.” 

A look passed between the two watch- 
ing him. That look seemed to say. 



“Well, it looks like old Pott has really 
gone potty.” 

When Homer saw how delighted 
Maysie was with her new home, he 
knew it was worth whatever he had 
spent. He sat watching her swim about 
in the fish tank and found delight in the 
way she swam in and out of the stone 
castle. The castle was so large, it hid 
her body completely. 

QNE afternoon, several days after 
he had bought the aquarium, he 
was telling her a story about Apollo. 
He had noticed when he began the story, 
that there was a preoccupied look on 
her face. 

“What’s wrong, Maysie?” he asked. 

“Huh?” 

Her answer proved she hadn’t been 
listening to him. 

“You seem to be worried about some- 
thing. Perhaps I can help you?” 

There was a look of sorrow on her 
face. Homer suddenly had a feeling of 
impending doom. Her next words con- 
firmed his feeling. 

“Homer,” she said, “the time isn’t 
far off, when I must leave you. You 
see, we are only permitted to go out 
into the world for just a few months. 
Like birds, we have the homing instinct 
and I have had the first feeling; the 
beginning of the urge.” 

Homer noticed how serious were her 
words. And a great feeling of sadness 
came over him. He was so alone. His 
only friend was Pithybottom, and the 
times when the two got together were 
few and far between. He sighed deeply 
as he gently said: 

“I shall keep my promise to you, 
Maysie. When the time comes I will 
do whatever you wish.” 

“Thanks, Homer. It won’t be long 
now. Perhaps tomorrow or the day 
after.” 

The door to his room was suddenly 
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flung open and Macgruder walked, or 
rather, staggered in. 

“Hiyah Homer,” he shouted. “How’s 
our little friend, the mermaid?” 

He came over to the bed and sat 
down beside Homer. At the blank 
look in Homer’s face, Macgruder 
guffawed and slapped the little man so 
hard on his back, he almost was plunged 
into the tank. 

Homer recovered himself and turning 
to the drunk, said: 

“Why can’t you understand I have 
no mermaid here. As you can see, this 
tank contains nothing but fish.” 
Macgruder looked blearily info the 
tank, as Homer had suggested, then, 
winking slyly at Homer, he said: 

“Oh sure. Sure, I’ll keep it quiet. 
Mustn’t let Mrs. Leary know. But 
I’m your pal, ain’t I?” 

Homer said: 

“Well.” 

“There y’are,” Macgruder shouted 
happily, “I’m y’r pal! So now let’s 
see the mermaid. Y’know Homer, ole 

pal, I ain’t never seen one. So ” 

“Damn it, man!” Homer was sud- 
denly very angry, “I tell you there is 
nothing in the tank except minnows.” 
He noticed Maysie had taken refuge 
in the stone castle. 

“So she’s in the tank, huh. Well I’m 
goin’ to take a peek at her.” 

With that he staggered past Homer 
to the tank. Then to Homer’s horror, 
he plunged his hand into the water. 
Homer knew his intention. To pull out 
the stone castle. Then Homer, for the 
first time in his life, resorted to violence. 
One hand shot up to Macgruder’s coat 
collar, the other went down to the seat 
of his pants and before the drunk even 
had time to think, he was on the out- 
side of the room. 

T_T OMER’S heart was pounding furi- 
^ ously as he waited for Macgruder’s 



return. He knew only one thing. That 
Macgruder would get to see Maysie 
only over his dead body. But the 
drunk didn’t come back. Homer knew, 
though, this was the end of Maysie’s 
stay. For even if Macgruder hadn’t 
come back, how long would he stay 
away? And would he remain silent? 
Homer couldn’t take any chances. 

Softly, he called Maysie: 

“Everything is all right now.” 

Her eyes were wide with terror. Mac- 
gruder’s loud voice had frightened her. 

“Has he gone?” 

“Yes. But for how long, I don’t 
know. So I am going to take you 
somewhere. To a place where you will 
be safe until the time comes for your 
release.” 

“What is that?” 

“There is a small lagoon,” he ex- 
plained, “in Lincoln Park. I will de- 
posit you there, near the shore. Then 
I can come in the evening and visit with 
you. From there it’s only a short walk 
to Lake Michigan. Then when the 
time comes I will carry you over to the 
lake.” 

He didn’t waste any more time in 
further talk. Taking the large pot 
from the closet, the same pot into which 
he had placed the herring, he filled it 
with fresh water. The f>ot brought to 
mind a question which he had always 
meant to ask Maysie. 

“I’ve wondered about this, Maysie. 
Perhaps you can enlighten me. How 
did you ever get into that barrel of 
herring?” 

Maysie grinned at the memory. 

“I was a little stupe. That’s why it 
happened. I was at the upper end of 
the lake. The herring run was rni. A 
mermaid friend swam by and called to 
me that Father Neptxme wanted me. I 
should have known better. ' Father, 
knowing where I was, wouldn’t have 
called to me just then. So, I put my- 
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self into a Kata state and ” 

“And ” Homer {wompted. 

“And,” she said, “came out of Kata 
to find myself a fish dinner for Homer 
Pott.” 

“I see,” Homer said, “while you were 
in Kata you became caught in the her- 
ring run. No one ever noticed you. 
And the water beginning to boil brought 
you to consciousness.” 

He had been making her comfortable 
while they were talking. His prepara- 
tions complete, he took the pot by its 
handle and started off to Lincoln Park. 
He was glad to see the stairs and hall 
were deserted. Maysie, uncomfortable 
in the narrow pot after becoming used 
to the spaciousness of her tank, com- 
plained bitterly. People would certain- 
ly have been curious about the strange 
sounds coming from the pot. He made 
the outside door without anyone seeing 
him. 

Not having carfare, he walked to the 
park. Every now and then people 
would pass him by, stop, turn and stare. 
He knew the reason why. It was May- 
sie. At first it had been: 

“Homer, honey, please! You’re 
throwing me around in this pot like I 
was a ball. Be more careful.” 

As blocks went by and the pot be- 
came heavier, Homer would change it 
from one hand to another. Then it was 
she would scream: 

“Hey! Take it easy, Stupe 1 I want 
to get there all in one piece. The way 
you’re throwing me around, I’ll look 
like anchovy paste when you’re 
through!” 

At last he reached the little lagoon. 
There was a little sheltered spot where 
there were a number of large gold fish 
swimming. Not many people knew of 
this place and Homer felt Maysie would 
be safe here. Homer watched her dis- 
port herself for a while. The only ones 
who didn’t seem to like the idea of May- 



sie having found a new home, were the 
gold fish. She found fun in chasing 
them around the pool. 

Then, after he had promised to come 
back early the next evening, Homer 
left. 

IITIS room seemed terribly empty and 
barren that night. Even Von 
Schnott’s book, which had never failed 
him before, seemed dull. Homer knew 
what was wrong. Maysie wasn’t there. 
There wasn’t much sleep for Homer 
that night. And when he did fall asleep, 
he kept having a recurrent dream. A 
dream in which a Maysie — but a full 
grown Maysie — was chasing him 
through a large cavern. He kept bump- 
ing into statues who would lift an arm, 
point and say: 

“That way.” 

He noticed the statues were figures of 
all the gods. And when at last he ar- 
rived at what seemed to be an opentng 
in the cavern, a large figure, bearded, 
crowned, half human and half fish ap- 
peared. The trident he carried identi- 
fied him. It was Neptune. The look 
of fury on Neptune’s face boded ill for 
Homer. Just then Maysie came run- 
ning around the last curve in the cav- 
ern. She was shouting: 

“Homer! Homer! Homer!” 

And Homer woke up! 

Someone was calling him. He could 
hear the voice beyond his locked door. 
“Mr. Pott. It’s Mrs. Leary!” 

As he quickly got into his clothes, 
he looked at the clock. It was noon! 
Shaking bis head free from sleep, he 
opened the door. 

Mrs. Leary and Maegruder were out- 
side. Mrs. Leary had her arms folded 
across her large bosom and from the ex- 
presaon on her face, Homer saw some- 
thing was up. Then he noticed Mac- 
grmfer’s face. Someone had hung 
moiiining under the drunk’s left eye. 
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He had no chance to observe more. 
Mrs. Leary opened up on him. 

“Mr. Pott! What are these shenani- 
gans going on here ? ITl have you know 
I run a respectable boarding house! 
Mermaids! Fights! Look what 
youVe done to poor Mr. Magruder.” 
Homer drew himseU up to the limit 
of his small height. There was a great 
dignity to him as he said: 

“I am quite sure you — er — run a re- 
spectable boarding house. And you 
have my assurance that I have done 
nothing to change that reputation. Mr. 
Macgruder has lied to you if he has 
said I fought him. And about this' mer- 
maid. Hmm. Probably the result of 
Macgruder’s somewhat inflamed imagi- 
nation.” 

Macgruder assumed a bellicose air. 
“Hey! Who you calling a liar?” 
“You.” 

Macgruder was taken aback by 
Homer’s calm air of certainty. But 
when he saw Mrs. Leary wavering in 
indecision, he shouted: 

“Why you little — little moron! I’ll 
show you who’s a liar!” 

He started for Homer. And Homer 
stuck his hand out to stop him. He 
didn’t realize in hand was closed in a 
fist. And Macgruder ran right into 
that fist. His black eye was going to 
have a little brother. 

Before anything else could happen, 
Mrs. Leary stepped in. 

“So! You don’t fight? And I sup- 
pose what you just did, Mr. Pott, was 
to show your friendliness. I expect to 
have your key in the morning.” 

Homer shrunk a little in size, but his 
dignity became greater as he said: 
“There is no need to wait for morn- 
ing, Mrs. Leary. You may have the 
key now.” 

1_TE walked back into the room to see 
if there was anything he wanted 



to take with him. Ail he could see was 
his precious books. 'It was then he 
realized that they meant nothing to him 
any more. Maysie had made them 
come alive. Now that she was gone, 
they had become empty; black print on 
white paper, without life. Sadly, he 
picked up his key and, walkii^ out, 
handed it to Mrs. Leary. 

Homer wasn’t conscious of where he 
was going. It wasn’t till he reached the 
stone walk which bordered the little la- 
goon, that he saw where his steps had 
led. A wonderful smile came to his lips 
and a load seemed to lift from his heart. 
He was going to see Maysie again. 

Bushes screened the part of the la- 
goon where Maysie was. As he round- 
ed the curve past the bushes, he came 
upon a sight which froze him into a 
moment’s immobility. A small donkey 
engine was on the grass beyond the 
walk. Two thick lengths of hose ran 
from it, into the lagoon. A great clatter 
was coming from the engine and Homer 
could see the two arms of a pump mov- 
ing up and down. Homer knew what 
was going on. The lagoon was being 
drained ! 

He leaped over the hose and ran to 
the little pool where he had put Maysie. 
Frantically his eyes searched the water 
for her. At last he saw her at the bot- 
tom of the pool — asleep. He couldn’t 
tell but he thought the water level was 
lower than it had been the day before. 
He yelled as loudly as he dared. But 
he knew it was useless. She must have 
just finished eating. And he knew from 
past experience that nothing could wake 
her un^ she had finished her sleep. 

He was almost frantic with despair. 
He ran back to the operator of the en- 
gine. 

“What are you doing?” he de- 
manded. 

The swarthy-faced engineer took the 
pipe from his lips and said: 
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“Drainin’ the lagoon. Coin’ to lay 
in a new concrete bottom.” 

“How— how long will it take?” Hom- 
er breathleasly asked. 

“Be finished tonight,” the engineer 
said. He looked at his wrist-watch, 
yawned and shut the engine off. 

“Well,” he announced, “time for (fin- 
ner. Hey, Joe! Luigi! Dinner!” 

The two hipbooted men in the lagoon 
looked up at his summons, then came 
in. The three walked away, leaving 
Homer standing, staring at the engine. 
But Homer wasn’t seeing the engine. 
He was seeing water being sucked down 
into a drain. Water, fish and Maysie. 
He knew what was going to happen. 
She would be sucked down into the 
drain and so into the sewer. Even if 
she survived being sucked through the 
drain, he knew she couldn’t survive the 
sewer. 

He walked up to the engine and 
looked at it helplessly. He was com- 
pletely at a loss. The engine was a 
complete mystery to him. A hammer 
was lying on the grass beside the en- 
gine. A wild idea took hold of him. If 
he could only disable it. He picked up 
the hood and, taking up the hammer, 
began to beat whatever his eyes could 
see. As luck would have it, his first 
swipes broke off all the spark plugs and 
tore away all the outside wiring. 

He laid the hammer down with a 
smile of satisfaction. 

“That will halt operations for a 
while,” he said to himself, “but I sup- 
pose they’ll manage to repair the dam- 
age soon. I must think of a more per- 
manent means of prevention.” 

Then he thought of Doctor Pithy- 
bottom. 

“Of course! He is a member of the 
Park Board. Perhaps he can help me.” 
He lacked carfare to get to the Field 
Museum, so he started off, at a trot, 
for it. 



T^OCTOR PITHYBOTTOM looked 
up through myopic eyes at his 
visitor. 

“My dear Homer!” he exclaimed, as 
he made out his visitor’s identity. Then, 
seeing how agitated and worn the little 
man looked, he said: 

“Here, man, sit down. What seems 
to be the trouble?” 

“Doctor Pithybottom, you must help 
me!” Homer said. 

“But of course I will,” Pithybottom 
said soothingly. “What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Listen, Doctor, there’s a crew drain- 
ing that small lagoon in Lincoln Park. 
I want you to stop them.” 

“But why?” 

“Please, Doctor, stop them first. My 
story can wait.” 

Pithybottom looked at Homer for a 
few seconds then reached for the tele- 
phone on his desk. After he had spoken 
to several people, he hung up the phone 
and said: 

“All right, Homer, someone will be 
out there to put a stop to the work.” 

“How soon?” Homer demanded. 

“In about two hours.” 

Homer sighed, relaxed deeper into 
the comfort of the chair and fell asleep. 

The old doctor smiled softly as he 
watched his friend sleep, then fell to 
examining the tiny fossil on his desk. 
It looked like the fossil of a small fish. 

Homer opened his eyes and stared 
dazedly about him. Then he remem- 
bered where he was. The curator was 
still sitting at his desk. A single glance 
through one of the large windows told 
Homer several hours had passed, for he 
could see the sun was already descend- 
ing. His eyes came back to Pithybot- 
tom. There was a look of deep sorrow 
on the old roan’s face. 

Homer felt a twinge of pity for him. 

“Thank you, Doctor,” he said warm- 
ly, “but you seem to be troubled. Has 
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anything happened to upset you?” 
Pithybottom looked up and sighed 
deeply. 

“Yes Homer, everything has hap- 
pened! See this?” He held up the 
fossil. 

Homer walked up and looked at it 
closely. He nodded his head. 

“This came yesterday. It was in- 
cluded in a box of specimens which 
came in from the Aegean Sea.” 

“Then you’ve heard from your son?” 
The doctor’s eyes reflected the sor- 
row he felt. He said: 

“No. The box had been in transit 
for over a year. The fossil had a note at- 
tached to it which said it was the fossil- 
ized remains of a mermaid. The note 
was signed by my son. The note also 
said that in another box in the shipment 
would be found the upper skeleton of 
this fossil. But I can’t find the other 
box.” 

'^HE doctor stopped for a few sec- 
onds to collect his thoughts, ^en 
went on: 

“You know, Homer, that I have al- 
ways thought the old gods still ex- 
ist ” 

“They do, doctor, they do!” Homer 
broke in. 

The doctor went on as though he 
hadn’t heard Homer: 

“And so because of this note, I staked 
my reputation and forty years of re- 
search on a gamble.” 

Homer looked wide-eyed at him. 

“I told the board of directors what 
I thought. That this fossil was that of 
a mermaid. They said I was crazy. 
And I didn’t have the upper part of 
the fossil. But I insisted I was right. 
So strongly, in fact, that I said I was 
willing to leave H to Professor Horn- 
palm, their fossil expert. He said it 
was the skeleton of a fish’s tail. There 
was nothing else for the board to do. 



They asked for my resignation. Of 
course I gave it to them. So you see, 
Homer, you were lucky to find me 
here.” 

“Wait, Doctor! If you can prove 
there are mermaids?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Homer then told him the story of 
Maysie. 

“And that’s why I wanted you to 
stop those workmen from draining the 
lagoon,” Homer said in conclusion. 

Hope was lying bright in the old 
doctor’s face. It proved he had been 
right all these years. 

“Quick, Homer,” he said, “let us go 
there. I must see her!” 

He was already reaching for his 
Panama hat, when Homer stopped him. 

“Wait, Doctor! Can you reach Pro- 
fessor Hornpalm? If you can, and if 
he’ll come with us, then he will see her 
too. Then your reputation will be re- 
established and even greater than it 
has been.” 

Pithybottom saw the wisdom of 
Homer’s words. He was smiling hap- 
pily when he completed his call to Horn- 
palm. 

“He’ll be here in an hour,” he said. 

Professor Hornpalm proved to be a 
dried-up, little old man with an irascible 
temper. 

“Hrmph!” he grumbled as he came 
in, “what is this nonsense, Pithybot- 
tom? Mermaids! It’s all poppycock! 
D’ya hear? Poppycock ! ” 

Homer started to tell his story again 
but Hornpalm cut him off. 

“Nonsense! No such thing! Let’s 
not fool about any longer. Have things 
to do. Car’s outside. Best be on our 
way.” 

TT WAS almost dark when, they ar- 
rived. Homer saw that the hose and 
engine were gone. But his heart sank 
when he saw how much water had been 
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drained before work had been stopped. 
A horrible tightnoi* constricted his 
throat when he reached the little pool. 
It was empty of water, goldfish and 
Maysie. Then he realized that the 
drain was about fifteen feet from the 
shore. And that as the water drained 
oS, Maysie swam with it. 

Turning to the two old men beside 
him, he cried, “Come on,” and ran into 
the water. Homer’s excited mood was 
infectious. Without a word, the two 
leaped in after him. Homer was stand- 
ing up to his chin in the water and was 
pointing to an area about three feet 
away. The water at which he was point- 
ing was over six feet deep. 

“Look!” te said excitedly, “she’s 
down there. And she’s caught in the 
drain.” 

The two old men peered nearsighted- 
ly to where he was pointing. They could 
see Maysie struggling vainly with some- 
thing which seemed to hold her prisoner. 

Without a word, Homer dove into 
the wate, He couldn’t swim and de- 
spite all his efforts to reach and help 
her, he was forced to come to the sur- 
face. Then Pithybottom dove in. But 
he, too, was unsuccessful. Again Homer 
tried but again he had to come up. He 
could see her staring up at him. Her 
lips were moving as though she was en- 
couraging him. They were about to 
go down for a third time, when they 
were brought to a halt by a crashing 
sound in the underbrush. Then a bel- 
lowing voice was heard. 

“Maysie! Dash it, girl, where are 
you? Maysie! Answer me!” 

Then a figure broke through the 
bushes at the edge of the lagoon, and 
they saw who it was. A low moan of ter- 
ror broke from Hornpalm’s lips. And, 
not pausing for a second look, he began 
to run like mad for the safety of his car. 

Homer and Pithybottom were too 
terrw-strieken to move. They too 



recognized the figure. H was Ntpttme! 

The staff of his trident clanged loud- 
ly against the cxmcrete of the walk and 
his tail rasped as he advanced to the 
water’s edge. 

“Where is she?” he shouted to the 
two in the water. “Where is she? I know 
she is here. I heard her calling for me.” 

Homer silently pointed to where they 
had been diving. Neptune dove into 
the water and in a few minutes ap- 
peared. Maysie was held close and safe 
under his arm. 

He swam up close to them and, rear- 
ing up before them, said in a terrible 
voice: 

“Sol You are the two responsible 
for this act against the gods. By Zeus’ 
beard, I will spit you on my trident! 
D’ya hear?” 

Maysie was pinching Neptune's arm, 
trying to gain his attention, but the Sea 
God was so angry he was paying no at- 
tention to her. As for Homer, he was 
too frightened to say anything. Pithy- 
bottom’s knees were shaking so hard 
Homer could see the wavriets they were 
ereating. 

“B-but,” Homer managed to stut- 
ter at last, “we were trying to save 
her.” 

Maysie at last managed to attract 
Neptune’s attention. He bent his head 
to bear what she was saying. He lis- 
tened for several minutes. Once he in- 
terrupted her to ask in a reflective 
voice; “You mean about Venus 

and ?” She continued until at last 

he looked back to the two men stand- 
ing before him. 

"Mortals!” he boomed, “my daugh- 
ter tells me what has happened. My 
apologies to you. My apologies and 
thanks. But it is {^tting kte and we 
have a long way to go. Therefore, good- 
bye to you, mortals.” 

And with that he started off toward 
the lake two hundred yards away. But 
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Maysie, who had been observing Ho- 
mer’s woebegone expression, suddenly 
began to pinch him again. Again he 
bowed his head to listen. There was a 
broad smile above his white beard when 
he lifted his head again. 

He swam back to Homer and sudden- 
ly lifted him up into the crook of his 
arm. Vertigo seized Homer. The world 
swam in dizzying circles before his eyes. 
Then all was as it had been before. That 
is, until Homer looked down to where 
his feet were. Thty vererft! In their 



place a fish’s tail gleamed in the moon- 
light. Quickly he looked to where May- 
sie was being held. Her eyes bright with 
laughter. He noticed she was no longer 
tiny. And he knew now why he didn’t 
want her to leave. He loved her. 

Then as Neptune Helped off, carry- 
ing them, Homer whispered: 

“You know Maysie, you are even 
lovelier than when you were smaller.” 
And Maysie said: 

“And you’re even cuter, Homer, than 
when you were larger.” 



TARZAN FANS— 

THESE ''TARZANS'" ARE REAL! 

By AL HERMAN 



T ARZAN, the ape man, has assumed inter- 
national significance through the comic 
pages. When he first made his appearance, 
many people were struck by the faacinating story 
of his origin, his life in the jungle, and bis man- 
ners, language, and habits. Without further in- 
vestigation of the 'Taraan case, we know several 
things already about such “feral” m»t, men who 
were reared among animals away from human be- 
ings, or in a secluded or isolated spot without bene- 
fit of human environment. 

Kaspar Hauser, bom in 1812, was reared in a 
low, dark cell by a Hungarian peasant. It is said 
that he never saw the face of the man who placed 
his food and drink In the cell. His behavior upon 
freedom would be expected to be like the wild 
children, discovered by hunters, as the Hessian boy 
or the “giri of Songi” who at the age of nine 
came out of the forest like a wild animal. None 
of these “people” knew language; their habits 
of eating, resting, and sleeping were like those of 
wild animals; their knowledge of worldly objects 
was exceedingly meager. 

Little is known of the previous life of these 
feral beings. Of course, in actuality, for a baby 
to survive, it must in its eariy years be cared for 
by human beings, and, therefore, considerable 
learning must have been acquired before it could 
survive in isolation. As one scientist wrote, “Tar- 
2 an is the creation of a fiction writer, not the 
product of the imagination of the sodologist, psy- 
chologist, or biologist.” 

One of the most interesting cases to illustrate 
the dynamic importance of human-to-human social 
stimulation is Chat of Anna, an American child. 
At the age of five, Anna was found by officers of 
the humane society wedged into an old chair in a 



room on the second 6oor of a farmhouse 17 miles 
from a small Pennsylvania dty. She must have 
been confined to this room for a long time, and 
must have suffered physical 'restraint as well, for 
she was found in a limp, almost paralytic, condi- 
tion — unable to move. When found, Anna was 
apathetic, her face expressionless, with no trace 
of a smile. 

Soon, an account of her background was ob- 
tained. She was an illegitimate child, bom in a 
nurses' home on March 6, 1932. Shortly there- 
after, she was taken to a children’s home, then 
boarded for a time with a practical nurse. Some- 
time later, before she was a year old, Anna was 
taken to her mother’s home, where she remained 
until located by the humane society. 

The society sent her to the county home, where 
siie stayed for nine months. During this time, she 
became more alert, smiling, and laughing heartily, 
and taking a real interest in people around hn. 
But even after this period, she could not stand 
alone, and appeared to make no progress in ^>eech 
at aH. Then Anna was removed to a private 
home, where she received much more personal and 
affectionate attention. Here, she soon learned to 
eat with a spoon, drink from a glass, and hold a 
doughnut in her band and eat it. She became 
mote alive and human in her actions, but still was 
very backward, being unable to speak, showing 
little curiosity and initiative, and not playing when 
alone. After much more study, Anna was found 
to be too severely, retarded because of her early 
extreme social isolation. For a future as a “per- 
son,” she was given little hope. 

No more dynamic illustration can be given of 
the power of social stimulation in the human 
worldl 




r~l"^HE package had been sent to Reggie Vliet at 
I his club. It had, upon being opened by that 
amiable young playboy, presented quite an 
emotional jolt. Shock and nostalgia had been the 
prime essentials of his emotions. Shock at the real- 
uation that old Lowndes was dead; nostalgia at the 
recollection of what the small object had once meant 
to him. 

The small object was a watch. Lowndes’ watch. 
An extraordinary timepiece which gave the wearer 
the astounding ability to flip back, very much in the 
flesh, into any page of any historical era he might 
wish to visit. 



She liffed her wrist and 
studied the watch with 
epefliy covateus approval 
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The watch, in fact, was used to that 
advantage by Reggie himself several 
years previously. Used, thanks to , the 
kindliness of the strange butler, 
Lowndes, to enable the young man to 
have a go at changing history.* 

Reggie hadn’t changed history on 
that occasion. But he had succeeded, 
through his prowlings through the pages 
of Time, in bringing back from history 
enough evidence to force the cold- 
blooded old colonel, now his father- 
in-law, to permit him to marry the girl 
of Reggie’s dreams. 

At the time of the arrival of this 
strange timepiece Reggie was, and 
had been for several years, thank you, 
quite happily married to that girl. 
Married so h^pdly, in fact, that it 
seemed years since — upon returning 
from the historic past and winning the 
girl — ^he had given the watch back to 
Lowndes. 

And now, as he gazed at the watch 
and remembered it all more forcibly 
than he had ever recalled it since, he 
realized also that the arrival of the time- 
piece signified that Lowndes was dead. 
For Lowndes had told Reggie, back 
then, that his present to Reggie and 
his bride-to-be would be a provision 
in his will which would pass the watch 
on to Reggie, should the eccentric old 
butler ever go the way of all flesh. 

Reggie felt sad to think that Lowndes 
was dead. So sad, in fact, that he al- 
most quite forgot the watch as he 
mechanically, idly, strapped it to his 
wrist and fiddled with the dial. The ex- 
plosion in Reggie’s bean followed with 
terrifying immediacy, and for a second 
he thought he was losing conscious- 
ness. Then daylight returned. 

Perplexed, Reggie shook his head. 
He noticed then, with some surprise, 
that his head showed no indication of 

* See Man Who Changed History, Amazini 
Stories, Februaty, 1942. — Ed. 



exploding again. He shook it again, 
cautiously. 

“Well, anyway,” he said aloud, “I’m 
not drunk.” 

Then he remembered his fiddling 
with the watch. His heart turned a 
triple somersault and didn’t quite right 
itsdf. Something very funny was 
going on in his stomach and now his 
head was hurting! 

tTE STARED dazedly about a mag- 
nificent chamber. His brain was 
struggling to assimilate the evidence his 
eyes were presenting. It was mon- 
strously unbelievable! Inq>ossibly in- 
credible! He shut fais eyes desperately. 
It would all be gone when he opened his 
eyes. It kad to be. 

He opened his eyes again. A despair- 
ing moan trickl^ through his lips. 
Nothing had changed. The chamber 
was just as magnificent, just as real as 
ever. 

Reggie began to tremble at the 
thought. The soft jelly-like surface 
of the wonderful bed trembled with 
him. He passed a hand over his sud- 
denly damp forehead and noticed, for 
the first time since he had left the 
privacy of his club, the Time Machine 
strapped securely to his wrist. He 
peered at it closely. It was set for year 
minus one. Somehow it gave him a feel- 
ing of confidence. 

If things got blackish he had merely 
to set the machine and Pip Pip! he’d be 
out of it. His nervousness began to 
fade away. His perky smile ^jp^red 
again at the corners of his mouth. 

He even felt a bit debonair, for he 
was still dressed as he had been in 
the library. Cutaway coat, striped 
trousers, buttonaire — • neatly turned 
out. 

Excitement and a delicious sense of 
adventure were stealing over him. 
He, Reggie Vliet, was again ac- 
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tually living in the past. He could 
enjoy it, relish it, admire H, and — 
change it. That was why he was here. 
To scramble the past, knock it o£f its 
customary track, blast it out of its time- 
worn groove. 

The thought made him laugh delight- 
edly. He thought of old Colonel Van- 
derveer, ancestry-ridden and heredity- 
conscious. Why, with an upheaval in 
history the old boy might turn up a 
beggar or a thief or a milkman or even 
a fifth columnist. Then let him object 
to the humble Randhope name. Reg- 
gie laughed louder. TOy the old goat 
would probably be haj^y to have his 
daughter’s name linked to the Raod- 
bopes, or anybody for that matter. 

“Fifth columnist,” Reggie chortled, 
“or nmybe even a congressman.” 

So engrossed was Reggie with these 
entrancing visions that he did not hear 
the soft footsteps behind him. He was 
cheerfully oblivious to all but his own 
happy contemplations. But not so ob- 
livious that he failed to hear the smooth, 
liquid voice at his side say: 

“Greetings, strangely attired one.” 
The smile remained on Reggie’s face 
through force of habit, but he started 
suddenly and toppled off the soft edge 
of the bed. He struck the floor in a con- 
fused heap of arms and legs and rolled 
over once. Then he cSmbed to his feet. 
The smile was still stuck on his feet like 
a mask. He turned slowly to face a 
dark-haired, puazled-looking girl, at- 
tired in a loose, flowing white garment 
that did little to conceal her lovely fern- 
mine contours. 

The smile on Reggie’s face began to 
thaw. Then, when his lips were man- 
ageable again, it widened. 

He smoothed his hair and straight- 
ened his tie. “I say,” he declared, 
“they didn’t exaggerate about you at 
that. You’re all they said, er — Miss 
Cleopatra, and then some.” 



The girl’s frown deepened. “Cleo- 
patra?” Her smooth voice was doubt- 
ful. 

“Er — yes.” Reggie cleared his throat. 
“You are Cleopatra, aren’t you?” 

girl’s eyes lighted and then she 
smiled, a brilliant flashing smile 
that had a couple of din:q>les and a lot 
of whfite teeth mi.xed together very at- 
tractively. “Oeopatra,” she said, and 
gestured about the room. 

Reggie beamed. “We’re getting on, 
aren’t we?” He took her hand and 
seated her on the side of the bed, 
slumping himself next to her. “Now, 
Cleopatra,” he said briskly, “what’s all 
this I hear about you throwing yourself 
away on this mug, Anthony?” 

The girl shook her head and glanced 
fearfully about the room. 

“Now just relax, Cleo,” Reggie said 
soothingly, “maybe I was too blunt 
about everything. I mean, we hardly 
know each other.” He smiled and she 
smiled back at him rather uncerCainly. 
Reggie congratulated himself modestly. 
A plan was buzzing around his head. 
If he could eliminate Cleopatra and 
Anthony it might have terrific repercus- 
sions down through time. 

He smiled again at the girl. It’d be 
fun, too. 

“Cleopatra . . , ” His voice held a 
muted throb. His eyes dosed soulfuHy. 
“How I’ve waited for this moment. 
I’ve lived for it, dreamed and hoped 
for it for centuries. To see the beauty, 
the glory, the incomparable loveliness 
that is you and you alone. To be near 
the immortal woman, whose life has 
fired the imagination ” 

Reggie opened one eye cautiously to 
see how it was going. 

He looked closer at the girl and 
opened the other eye. Something was 
wrong. She was staring over his shoul- 
der transfixed, completely oblivious to 
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him. The Vliet pride suffered. 

“After all,” he said peevishly, “you 
could at least listen.” 

Reggie became conscious, then, of 
another presence in the room. It wasn’t 
anything he could hear or see or smell. 
It was as if the very air had been 
charged with some electric force that 
beat against him in prickling waves. He 
turned slowly. 

Standing before him was a woman. 

^ *^Cleopatra” he breathed. He knew 
it instinctively. Just as a person 
wouldn’t need an introduction to Ni- 
agara Falls, so Reggie needed no intro- 
duction to this magnificent woman. 

“I beg forgiveness, mistress,” the girl 
alongside Reggie said tearfully. “I 
found him when I came to draw your 
bath.” 

Cleopatra made a slight gesture with 
her hand. Her eyes burned steadily in- 
to Reggie’s, The girl slipped away. 

Reggie loosened his collar with his 
forefinger and stood up weakly. Very 
brilliant of him, he thought dazedly. 
Making his torrid play for Cleopatra’s 
maid. He noticed uneasily that Cle- 
opatra had crossed her arms and was 
regarding him with a smouldering in- 
tensity, 

“Warm, isn’t it?” He loosened his 
collar again and smiled enthusiastically. 
“For this time of the year, I mean.” 

Her lips curved slightly. Reggie 
looked at her closely, his fascination 
temporarily over-riding his feeling of 
fearful awkwardness. She was not tall, 
yet she created that impression. It was 
something in the way she held her head. 
Her features were ordinary except for 
a curiously alive, vibrant quality about 
her mouth and nose. Her hair was a 
splendid, thrilling crown that sparkled 
like.black diamonds as it cascaded in a 
tumbling stream down her back. But 
her eyes were a new experience to Reg- 
gie. They were green and then they 



were black and they danced and glit- 
tered like quicksilver. Reggie turned 
his eyes away and blinked. It was like 
looking too long at a dashing neon sign. 

“It is warm,” she said unexpectedly. 

Her voice was clear and yet it was 
the type of voice that can purr at times. 

“Oh, oh yes,” Reggie nodded vigor- 
ously, “warm.” 

Cleopatra moved toward him. She 
wore a cream-colored, mesh-like gar- 
ment that buckled at her shoulders and 
ankles. 

Reggie backed a step, bumped into 
the bed and sat down. Cleopatra moved 
languorously toward him, seated her- 
self beside Wm. 

“Where are you from, strange one?” 
she asked quietly. 

Reggie was puzzled about the lan- 
guage. Either she was speaking English 
or he was speaking Egyptian, Anyway, 
they seemed to understand each other 
and he was satisfied. 



^LEOPATRA was waiting for an 
answer. Reggie’s reeling senses 
were beginning to right themselves. “It 
doesn’t matter,” he said soulfully. 
“How I’ve waited for this moment. I’ve 
lived for it, dreamed and hoped for it 

for centuries. To see ” 

“I have heard that before,” Cle- 
opatra interrupted him coldly. “That 
is'what you told my maid.” 

“Not to mention half the senior class 
at Vassar,” Reggie said brightly, and 
then checked himself. Maybe Cleopatra 
lacked a sense of humor. “The words 
have been burned into my heart,” 
he murmured brokenly. He risked a 
quick look at her, and breathed with 
more assurance. He took her hand 
gently, holding his br^h. She was 
looking at his wrist. 

“What is that?” She touched the 
Time Machine with her finger. 

Reggie swallowed. “It’s rather a long 
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Story. I don’t 

“Let me have it.” 

“Now, Cleopatra ” 

“Let me have it.” 

Reggie hesitated, then removed the 
watch. It wouldn’t hurt as long as he 
stayed close to it. Also Cleopatra didn’t 
look as if she had a lot of patience. 

Reggie watched her anxiously as she 
twirled it around on the leather strap. 
She made delighted, gurgling noises to 
herself which Reggie thought slightly 
out of character. Finally she slipped 
it on her wrist and held out her arm 
proudly, twisting it this way and that 
to catch the reflection from the light 
on its glistening surface. 

“Very pretty,” Reggie said diplo- 
matically, “Now wouldn’t you rather I 
kept it for you? Nice and safe, you 
know.” 

Cleopatra shook her bead in a de- 
lighted negative. Her brilliantly lus- 
trous hair swished back and forth past 
Reggie’s face. He forgot about the 
Time Machine and captured her small 
soft hand. 

“Qeopatra,” he began. 

“Cleopatra!” A mighty bull-like roar 
blasted through the room. 

Reggie started. He heard heavy, 
dominant footsteps pounding closer. 

“Cleopatra!” The tapestries billowed 
in the breeze. 

The footsteps neared, a horrible 
sound of clanking armor accompanied 
them, and then a mightily muscled, 
flashing-eyed, beplumed warrior strode 
into the room. 

“Anthony!” Cleopatra’s voice ex- 
claimed. 

Reggie swallowed hard. Anthony was 
advancing ominously toward him. His 
cruel, predatory nose was outthrust like 
an eagle’s beak. His eyes sparked with 
green fire. His mighty hands clenched 
and unclenched spasmodically. 

“Glad you could make it,” Reggie 



said feebly. “Heh heh. Not much of a 
party without Anthony, Cleopatra was 
just saying. Yes sir.” 

Anthony paused and looked at Cle- 
opatra. 

“Who is this scrawny creature?” he 
rumbled. 

“No one to worry about,” Reggie in- 
terjected hastily, “Just stopped off to 
see how you love birds were getting 
along. Can’t really stay a minute longer. 
So pip pip! And all that.” 

Anthony’s huge hand stretched out 
and fastened on Reggie’s shoulder. 
“Not so fast,” he said ominously. His 
eyes sought Cleopatra’s. “Who is he?” 

Cleopatra leaned back on the bed 
and stared at him through lidded eyes. 
“Since you are really concerned,” she 
murmured, “he is nothing but a poor 
traveling peddler. Lookl” She held 
out her arm, displaying the Time Ma- 
chine. “See the pretty bauble I received 
from him.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Reggie cried. 
“You can’t have that. I need it.” He 
struggled helplessly in Anthony’s grasp. 
“Fun’s fun,” he said excite^y, “but 
give me back my — my watch.” 

“Silence! ” Anthony thundered. 

Reggie chose to ignore this excellent 
advice. With a shrill cry he lunged to- 
ward Cleopatra, his hand reaching des- 
perately for the Time Machine, his only 
link with the future. 

Something that felt like a fence post 
crashed into his head and he felt him- 
self falling backward. Then something 
hard hit him in the back and Reggie 
knew he was on the floor. 

“Guards!” he heard Anthony thun- 
dering, “take this man to the dungeons 
and chain him there ! He attacked your 
Mistress!” 

Reggie felt powerful hands on his ' 
arms, and then he was jerked to his 
feet. His dazed eyes focused on Anth- 
ony, the picture of rage incarnate, shak- 
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ing a sword at him. 

“You’ll pay for this,” Anthony bel- 
lowed, “youTI go to Rome to fatt^ our 
lions you miserable dog. I’ll watch them 
tear you apart myself at the next arena 
games. Take him away guards. . . 

Reggie looked from Anthony to Cle- 
opatra, who stared silently at him, a 
faint smile curving her full lips. His 
eyes gazed dispairingly at the Time Ma- 
chine on her wrist. 

“Well,” Reggie managed to croak, 
“all roads lead to Rome at that, don’t 
they?” 

Then something struck him on the 
head once more and he could feel him- 
self being dragged away as a sea of 
darkness engulfed him. . . . 



■p\URING the vague black nightmare 
of the next hours, Reggie Rand- 
hope regained consciousness momen- 
tarily at three separate intervals. On 
the first of these, Reggie opened his 
eyes to see that he was lying in what 
appeared to be the scuppers of an an- 
cient sailing vessel. He was chained 
and shackled, and there were others 
beside him who were held captive in 
like manner. His clothes had been 
taken and he now wore a dirty toga. 
From the smell of fresh sea air, and 
from the nauseating lurching of the 
deck beneath him, Reggie gathered that 
he was somewhere at sea. It was grate- 
fully that he swooned into unconscious- 
ness again. 

On the second occasion that Reggie 
opened his eyes, he was being tossed 
about on some great landing dock by 
men in togas. Tossed about without 
any regard for the finer niceties of his 
physical self. Strong, bearded men 
were doing the tossing. 

Reggie had time to ask himself: 
“Can this be Rome?” And then some- 
one failed to catch his hurtling, hog- 
tied body, and his head crashed into a 



dock piling, blotting out consciousness 
again. 

And then, to a confusion of sounds, 
a bedlam of roaring voices Reggie re- 
gained consciousness again. Opening 
one eye slyly this time, he found tiiat 
he was in some sort of a cart or chariot 
— still shackled. And opening the eye 
a bit wider, he realized ^at the roaring 
came from huge hordes of toga<lad 
citizenry lining a narrow street along 
which he was being carried. 

The roaring throngs along the street 
seemed in a gay and festive mood. 
Laughing men and women, obviously 
citizens of Caesar’s Empire, cheered 
and yowled, and threw things at the 
slowly moving chariot. One of these 
gaily hurled missives — probably a pav- 
ing brick — came directly at Reggie, 
catching him on the forehead and blot- 
ting out consciousness for the third 
time. 

It was not a bright and beaming 
Reggie Vliet, consequently, who finally 
came out of a fog of nausea and pain 
to find himself, no longer shackled, 
herded in the corner of what seemed 
to be an ancient locker room some hours 
later. 

Looking through red-rimmed eyes, 
Reggie observed that the same hapless- 
looking, long-haired gentry who had 
been shackled with him all this while, 
were stUl clustered around him. Reggie 
realized, now, that these poor devils 
were probably captives like himself. 

So he spoke to the ape-like, beetle- 
browed fellow who sat directly beside 
him. “Well,” Reggie observed, “where 
would you say they’ve taken us now, 
chum?” 

The ape-like fellow shook his head 
dismally. “We are in the prisoners’ 
room of the great Roman arena, 
friend.” He sighed deepiy. “In a little 
while we will be thrown to the lions.” 

Reggie mused. “Well,” he said at last, 
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“I’ve heard more cheerful opening lines 
than that. Are you sure we’ll be turned 
into lion food?” 

The ape-like fellow shrugged. “Not 
all of us.” 

Reggie took heart. “Capital, that’s 
more like it. Then there is a chance that 
we may survive?” 

“I didn’t say that,” the ape-like crea- 
ture declared gloomily. “I said that all 
of us won’t be tossed to the lions. Some 
of us will be given a net and a dagger, 
and sent out to face the gladiators of 
Caesar’s legions,” 

Reggie gulped. “Ugh,” he shuddered. 
“But still, that isn’t as bad as the other 
fate eh?” His voice became even more 
enthusiastic, optimistic. “There’ll be a 
chance in combat with another human.” 

The ape-like fellow appraised Reg- 
gie dourly. “Me,” he said at last, “Fm 
praying that I get the lions instead. 
They’re quicker.” 

Reggie’s optimism drained like soup 
from a leaky tureen. He paled. He had 
been trying to keep the cold facts from 
his brain. But now he knew it was 
useless. The stark, numbing terror 
against which he had been fighting, re- 
turned a ghastly wave of cold sweat. 
He tremWed uncontroIaWy. 

There was no way out of this. Abso- 
lutely no way at all. For Cleopatra, 
wherever she was at the moment, had 
the Time Machine strapped about her 
lovely wrist. Reggie thought of the som- 
ber Lowndes and cursed him roundly. 
And then, of course, he thought of 
Sandra. At which pomt an overwhelm- 
ing wave .of anguish and remorse swept 
over him at the realization that he 
would never see her again. And worse 
than that she would never know what 
had happened to him. She would never 
know that he, like some gallant knight 
of old, had risked everything to step 
back into the past thousands of years, 
to tinker with Time so that they could 



be wed. Perhaps she would forget him. 

go REGGIE w^t in great emotion 
until he became so engrossed in a 
magnificent feeling of self-pity that he 
brightened somewhat. He swept aside 
the realization that he had never for 
an instant imagined he was running a 
risk when he’d decided to go back into 
the past. He felt suddenly and splen- 
didly heroic. 

“Reginald Vliet Risks All For Love,” 
he declared. And the ape-like thap 
blinked in surprise at the words. And 
then from the corridor outside the pri- 
soners’ room, there, there came a clank- 
ing of armor and swords. 

A huge bearded Roman sentry en- 
tered the room. Behind him were other 
huge and bearded Romans. The first 
glowered fiercely at Reggie and at the 
rest of the prisoners. 

“It is time for the contests” he an- 
nounced malignantly. 

In the back of Reggie’s brain, a plan 
was forming. It was but the germ of 
an idea, but it grew more and more de- 
veloped as Reggie and the rest of the 
unfortunates were herded to their feet 
and out of the room into the corridor. 

As they marched along the corridor 
under the close guard of the Roman 
sentries Reggie turned again to the 
ape-like chap. “What was it that they 
call these contests?” he asked. 

“A circus,” the chap replied. “A 
Roman circus.” 

“What subtle senses of humor these 
Romans have,” Reggie observed. And 
then the pointed edge of a sword caught 
him m the seat of his toga and he in- 
creased his pace . . . 

A LL the prisoners, inchidiog Reggie 
were grouped in a terrified band in 
one corner of the open arena. They 
had been this way for half an hour, 
while the chariot races concluded. It 
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was an occasitwi, Reggie had to admit, 
of magnificent spectacles. 

The place was jammed. If there 
had been mass cheering, and goal posts, 
Reggie would have felt certain that he 
had stumbled upon a Rose Bowl game. 
Any promoter would have given his re- 
maining eye-teeth to have managed the 
gate on the crowd that was packed into 
this ancient stadium. 

Then a Roman sentry stood before 
the prisoners. “Which of you swine,” 
he inquired pleasantly, “would prefer 
the lions to the contest?” ' 

There was an instant clamoring, as 
all the prisoners including the apelike 
fellow begged to be designated as lion 
meat for the afternoon’s entertainment. 
Reggie blinked. Maybe there was truth 
and wisdom in the ape-iike fellow’s pre- 
vious preference for the lions as against 
the gladiators. But Reggie held his 
ground. His plan entailed combat in 
the gladiatorial ring. He would go down 
fighting. 

The Roman sentry frowned. “Are 
you all craven cowards? WiU none of 
you face our gladiators? Do all of you 
prefer the lions?” Then his eye caught 
Reggie. 

“Ahhhh, now,” the sentry beamed 
ghoulishly. “Here’s a brave fool!” 

Reggie gulped uncertainly at the 
dubious compliment. Then he squared 
his slim shoulders, brushed his Wond 
hair from his forehead, and stepped up. 
“You can give me a dagger and a net,” 
he declared, his voice sounding surpris- 
ingly Kke someone else’s. 

The Roman -sentry slap^d Reggie 
delightedly on the shoulder. “A fine fel- 
low. Somewhat puny — but courage- 
ous.” 

Reggie picked himself up from the 
ground, where the gay slap had knocked 
him, and grinned frozenly. He heard 
a voice — ^that of the ape-like fellow — 
hissing at him from behind. 



“You fooll” warned his fellow pris- 
oner, “it is a captive’s right to choose 
what form of death he desires. Insist 
on that right. Choose the lions!” 

Reggie weakened for but an instant. 
Then he squared his shoulders once 
more. “Give me a dagger,” he ordered, 
“and a netl” 

So while the sentry led him off to get 
his weapons, and an announcer in the 
center of the arena told the howling 
mobs that only one captive would face 
a gladiator, Reggie went over his 
sketchy plan again. It was rather 
simple, although he hadn’t worked in 
the details as yet. Reggie had about 
given up all hope of getting out of this 
mess alive. He had also given up hope 
of ever returning to Sandra and 1944. 
This being the case, be had decided that 
there was but one thing to do — make 
a gallant and glorious end of it. 

V Reggie was here because he had dared 
to challenge history, because he had 
been foolish enough to endeavor to 
change it. And now he was caught, and 
there was no way out. But inside his 
fluttery heart, Reggie had made one 
vow. Before he left, before he died, he 
was going to alter history in some fash- 
ion. He would somehow justify his 
having come here. He would somehow 
embellish the name of Randhope on the 
pages of history before he died. He 
was going to personally assassinate 
Julius Caesar! 

pOR Reggie had realized, even as 

he was being taken from the pris- 
oner’s room, that the great Caesar 
was always present at the Roman cir- 
cuses. The great Caesar was un- 
doubtedly here today, occupying one 
of the better boxes near the center of 
the arena. 

Reggie had a hunch that, should 
Caesar be assassinated ahead of time, 
history would change completely 
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through the rest of its pages. And 
after all, what did he, Reggie, have 
to lose? 

“Nothing,” Reggie told himself, 
while his thighs were strapped in pro- 
tective leather. “Nothing at all. Fm 
a dead duck anyway.” And then they 
put a dagger in his right hand, and a 
huge, cumbersome net in his left. 
Someone shoved him to the center of 
the vast arena, and the noise from the 
crowd was deafening — drowning out 
the knocking of the Vliet knees. 

Reggie Vliet, Broadway playboy, 
stood awaiting the arrival of his 
gladiator opponent. Stood and shiv- 
ered, a tiny dot in the center of the 
gigantic arena, while the mighty, 
blood-lusting voice of thousands roared 
buffetingly down upon him! 

Sweat trickled down Reggie’s brow, 
and the d^ger-hilt in his hand felt 
slippery and damp, while terror 
drained his strength until he could 
scarcely hold the heavy net in his 
other hand. 

“Perhaps,” Reggie told himself be- 
neath the roar of the multitude and 
the loud thumping of his heart, “per- 
haps I have been a bit hasty.” 

And then, to the terrific explosion 
of sound from the crowd, the gladia- 
tor whom Reggie was to face marched 
into the arena! 

Reggie Vliet, gazing strickenly at 
the advancing gladiator, had but one 
impulse. He wanted to run like hell. 

But the very blanket of bedlam from 
the crowd pressed in on Reggie like 
something alive, holding him rooJed, 
terrified, motionl^. Unable, even, to 
gulp away the cottcm that had some* 
bow filled his mouth. And the gladia- 
tor came warily, yet confidently, 
closer! 

The gladiator was wearing a thick 
iron helmet that came down over his 
face, covering ever3rthing but his eyes. 



The eyes glared savagely from behind 
a metal visor, sending the blood run- 
ning chill along Reggie’s spine. Every 
vital part of the fellow’s body was 
covered by thick iron armor, aU ex- 
cq)t his arms, whidi seemed as thick 
and knotted as the trunk of oak trees. 
The gladiator was almost seven feet 
tail and, Reggie could swear, just 
about that wide. 

Looking hysterically down at the 
heavy net in his hand, Reggie won- 
dered what in the hell he was sup- 
posed to do with it. Perhaps, he 
thou^t wildly, he was supposed to 
hide behind it. 

But it had holes. So Reggie dis- 
carded that possibility. 

The gladiator was less than ten feet 
away. Reggie felt morally certain 
that he meant to pounce, and so 
promptly retreated ten feet, dragging 
his net behind him. 

Reginald Vliet had faced irate traf- 
fic policemen. Reginald Vliet had 
braved the perils of cafeteria food. 
Reginald Vliet had even faced credi- 
tors. But he had never faced any- 
thing like this. 

The roar of the mob, although 
climbing to an ever increasing pitch of 
wild confusion, was forgotten by now. 
Reggie had but one thought in mind, 
and it was basic: Self-Preservation. 

There was something horribly busi- 
ness-like in the manner of the gladia- 
tor as he continued to advance. Some- 
thing definitely frightened in the man- 
ner Reggie continued to retreat. 

Reggie thought of dropping the net, 
but he found that his hand had some- 
how slipped through the mesh, and the 
thing was determinedly attached to 
him. While trying to free his hand, 
Reggie looked up at the gladiator, bar- 
ing his teeth in a glare such as a rab- 
bit might shoot at a boa-constrictor. 
But it had no effect. The gladiator 
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continued to move cautiously inward. 

The giadiator was so ciose to Reggie 
that he could see the lower— and ex- 
posed — ^half of the fellow’s face. The 
part where the iron visor ended. The 
part reveaiing mouth and chin. 

And if Reggie had felt squeamish 
about his immediate prospects of liv- 
ing, a moment before, he now had no 
doubt about the fate awaiting him. 
For that jaw protruding beiow the 
iron part of the visor helmet could 
belong to no one but a Vanderveerl 

This menacing huik, then, was un- 
doubtedly one of Colonel Horatio 
Vanderveer’s ancestors! 

D EGGIE squealed in terror, back- 
ing sharply away, still tugging at 
the net, cursing his inability to free 
himself from its meshing. The gladia- 
tor, the Vanderveer forebearer, bel- 
lowed once and charged in. 

At precisely that instant, Reggie 
tugged desperately on the net. And 
in precisely the following Instant, the 
gladiator, the Vanderveer, did a neat 
somersault and landed on his head. 
The net, over which he had charged, 
had flipped him over just as if it had 
been a rug jerked sharply from under 
his feet! 

Roaring wildly into his ears, Reggie 
felt the tumultous applause of the gal- 
leries. Dazed, groggy, Gladiator Van- 
derveer was rising to his feet, a thin 
ribbon of blood trickling from his hel- 
met. 

Gladiator Vanderveer waved his 
huge sword in mighty arcs, making 
sounds like a maddened bull ape. 

Reggie gulped, almost swallowing 
his tongue. “What is there about me,” 
he whispered to himself, “that the 
males in the Vanderveer line don’t 
like?” 

And then, somehow, his hand was 
freed of the tangling net. Reggie 



wasted no time. He turned, dashing 
away from the trumpeting figure of 
the gladiator like a startled whippet. 
Reggie’s hand had been freed, but not 
his feet. Seven strides, and his foot 
was jerked out from under him, spill- 
ing him to the ground. The net mesh- 
ings had tripped him up! 

Reggie’s nose was in the dirt of the 
arena. A fact which wasn’t enhanced 
by the blood that covered the ground, 
and the fact that his small dagger had 
been knocked from his hand in the fall. 

And in that horrible instant, while 
Time heJd its breath, Reggie remem- 
bered his resolve. He had to get to 
the box of Julius Caesar. He had to 
mess up Time in some slight fashion 
before he was slain by the gladiator! 

Reggie clambered hastily to his feet. 
He felt the hot breath of Gladiator 
Vanderveer on his neck and dodged 
quickly, as the gigantic warrior thun- 
dered by him. Then, looking wildly 
around, Reggie spied the gala trap- 
pings of an ornate box along the side 
of the arena. There were no other 
boxes decorated in such lavish fashion. 

Instantly Reggie knew that if he 
were to get to Julius Caesar, he would 
find him in that box. Gladiator Van- 
derveer, probably Tiberius Vander- 
veer, had pulled up to a stop, panting 
like some huge elephant, and was head- 
ing again for Reginald Vliet. 

Reggie streaked to the side of the 
Arena. Streaked for the gaily covered 
box where the dignitaries of Rome 
were watching. Behind him, bellow- 
ing terribly, followed Gladiator Van- 
derveer. 

As he raced madly toward the box, 
Reggie realized that he would have to 
choke Caesar to death, inasmuch as 
he was now without his dagger. The 
thought was repulsive to him. He had 
never killed a man. But Caesar was 
due to die sooner or later anyway. And 
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what the hell — this was Vliet’s Last 
Stand, Reginald’s Final ActI 

Three feet from the box, Reggie 
broke his stride into a magnificent 
leap — which was definitely unsuccess- 
ful, since the box was a full ten feet 
from the ground! 

Reggie had the infinitely painful sen- 
sation of badly barked shins and 
bruised elbows. Then he was fiat on 
his back, gasping skyward, the breath 
knocked out of him completely. 

And then a heavy foot landed on his 
chest, and he was gazing in terror at the 
glowering features of Gladiator Vander- 
veer who was looking down at him. 
Caught! 

A^^T^ILE the crowds gave vent to 

^ their blood-screams, Reggie’s 
swimming eyes brought into focus the 
gala-colored box for the first time. And 
for the first time, looking despairingly 
at the faces of those who sat there, 
Reggie saw that Julius Caesar was not 
present. 

This was the payoff, the final irony. 
His mad dash, culminated by failure, 
and topped off by the fact that the 
mighty Caesar was absent — probably 
home with a cold! 

Gladiator Vanderveer was making 
grunting noises, while bringing his 
heavy foot down again and a^in on 
Reggie’s chest. And as gladiator 
thumped with his foot, he waved his 
huge sword and looked to the gaily cov- 
ered box. And then Reggie remem- 
bered. 

The gladiator was asking whether it 
wouW be thumbs up or thumbs down 
— an old Roman custom! 

A girl rose in the box. Reggie had 
noticed her vaguely while searching for 
Caesar, bat now her features became 
clear for the first time. She was Cleo- 
patra! 

It came to Reggie, in a sudden wave 



of horror, that as guest of honor in the 
arena, it was Cleopatra’s privelege to 
point her pretty thumb upward or down- 
ward over fallen gladiatorial contest- 
ants. It was her privelege to say 
whether he would live or die. 

Anthony was beside her, Reggie saw 
this too from his place on the ground. 
And Anthony, face black with wrathful 
scorn, was whispering in Cleopatra’s 
ear. 

“It isn’t fair!” Reggie bleated muf- 
fiedly. “Influencing a referee’s de- 
cision!” 

But obviously Anthony had done just 
that. For Cleopatra’s pretty white 
hand lifted, thumb extended, and the 
thumb then pointed sharply downward! 

The jerk of her hand was hard, sharp, 
positive. Death to Reggie Vliet, mis- 
placed gladiator! 

The voice of the crowd became a sud- 
den wild scream. 

Reggie closed his eyes, waiting for 
the sword to descend, to sever his head 
from his body. Nothing happened. 
Gladiator Vanderveer seemed to be 
hesitating. Reggie opened his eyes and 
saw why. 

In Cleopatra’s sharp gesture with 
her thumb, two rings and a bauble had 
slid from her wrist and fingers, had 
fallen to the dust of the arena. Gladia- 
tor Vanderveer, gallant to the core, had 
taken his shoes from Reggie’s chest and 
was bending to retrieve them before 
getting them bloody with a death stroke. 

Catching the gleam of the bauble 
which had fallen from her wrist, Reg- 
gie’s heart turned cartwheels. It was 
the wrist-watch'Hke Time Machine. 
With a squeal, he was struggling to his 
feet, diving toward the gleaming, clock- 
like bauble. 

He got his hands on it by a superb 
dive, like a halfback recovering a fum- 
ble. Got his hands on it as he heard 
Gladiator Vanderveer bellow in aston- 
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isbment and rage. Reggie dosed his 
eyes, turning the dial on the tiny Time 
Machine, pressing the button at the 
same instant. 

He thought he heard the swish of a 
sword above his head, and then he felt 
that familiar dropping sensation. 

The rushing, roaring torrent of sound 
swept around him instantly. For a 
shocked, split second he saw Cleo- 
patra’s deep liquid eyes widen incredul- 
ously. Then oblivion daimed him. . . . 

Yy-HEN Reggie opened his eyes 
again it was in strong sunlight 
He blinked owlishly and peered about. 
He was seated on the summit of a 
grass-covered hill. At the foot of the 
hill, miles away, he could see a majestic 
city, impressive and mighty, sprawled 
under the clear blue sky. 

Understanding came to Reggie in big 
chunks. He glanced quickly at his time 
machine, set for the year 410 A.D. It 
had saved him, with seconds to spare 
from the wrath of the Vanderveer gladi- 
ator. 

Reggie shivered in the warm air. He 
thought of Cleopatra and Anthony and 
his sad failure to change the history of 
their lives. It occurred to him suddenly 
that they were both dead for centuries 
by this time. Dead, and already the 
history of their love had been recorded 
and nothing he or anyone else could 
do would change it. 

“Pretty much of a flop on that deal,” 
Reggie muttered to himself. “If I 
don’t do better pretty soon I might as 
well give up the ghost. Tve got only 
four more chances.” He wiped his 
hand over his forehead and suddenly 
he started trembling. A horrible 
thought had burst upon him. He had 
almost been killed in the arena. If 
Cleopatra hadn’t dropped the Time 
Madiine right in front of his nose he’d 
have been a goner. 



Reggie wiped his suddenly damp 
hands on the abbreviated toga he was 
wearing. It was all happened five 
hundred years ago but that was still 
too close for comfort. He climbed un- 
steadily to his feet, still trembling nerv- 
ously from his narrow escape. He 
couldn’t forget the fact, however, that 
he had failed. Failed miserably to re- 
route the course of history by so much 
as one historical inch. He was as far 
away from his goal as when he started 
back into time. 

A great feeling of futility stole over 
Reggie as he thought about the Vander- 
veer gladiator, with the unmistakeable 
Vanderveer jaw. It was slightly en- 
couraging to realize that the Vanderveer 
family tree had its share of sour apples 
but it was damned discouraging not to 
be able to do something about it. 

Reggie squared his shoulders. The 
stern gritty stuB in him came to the 
fore. 

“I won’t miss the next time,” he 
vowed grimly, “I’ll disrupt things so 
badly that they’ll have to rewrite 
America’s Sixty Famities from cover to 
cover to keep up with me.” 

He looked down at the magnificient 
metropolis spread out beneath him. 
Why — that’s Rome, he realized ex- 
citedly. Mighty Rome, Mistress of the 
Mediterranean, Ruler of the known 
World, at the height of her wealth and 
power. 

He wheeled and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. Off in the opposite distance 
from Rome his questing gaze was re- 
warded. There spread over acres of 
ground was a sprawling, barbaric camp. 
Even at that great distance, Reggie 
could recognize wild Asiatic horses, 
tethered in herds away from the num- 
berless tents that dotted the ground. 

Reggie trembled with excitement. 
He knew he was looking at the savage 
armies and retinue of Alaric, the mighty 
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Gothic warrior, who had sacked and 
destroyed Rome in the year — his 
heart leaped — in the year 410! He 
remembered the date from his school 
days. It was said that the sacking of 
Rome and the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire was one of the most significant 
events in all history. 

Reggie’s heart began to thump faster. 
Supposing — supposing he could change 
that — prevent Alaric from sacking 
Rome? It would change the entire 
course of the world. Hope began to 
burn again in Reggie’s heart. A change 
of such consequence would unhorse the 
Vanderveer’s, for all time, from their 
snobbish seats of heredity and back- 
ground. 

Reggie spat on his hand and squared 
his jaw. 

“Alaric,” he muttered, “here I 
come!” 

'^HE distance to Alaric’s camp was 
farther than it looked, and, by the 
time Reggie reached its outskirts, the 
sun was dropping like a brass ball on 
the horizon. 

Reggie approached the camp cau- 
tiously. He debated whether he should 
barge right in or whether it might be 
wiser to slip in quietly. Before he could 
make up his mind, however, the decision 
was tal^n out of his hands. 

He heard a furious, hungry yapping 
behind him. He looked and saw two 
massive slavering dogs charging toward 
him, their blood-thirsty baying growing 
louder by the second. 

A hero or an imbecile might have ac- 
cepted their definitely unfriendly ap- 
proach as something in the nature of a 
challenge to be faced and rebuffed; 
but, fortunately for Reggie, he was 
neither of the above. 

He wheeled and ran. His torn and 
dusty toga stretched out behind him as 
his thin legs went into action. Down 



the short stretch leading to Alaric’s 
camp, he raced. The baying grew be- 
hind him. Other mastiffs, entering the 
spirit of the thing, were joining the 
chase. Reggie risked a terrified glance 
behind him, saw that the drooling fangs 
of the nearest dog were but inches from 
his flying heels. 

“Hdp!” he screeched. “Help!” 

He was streaking into the camp 
proper now, a round dozen hounds yap- 
ping at his heels. From the corners of 
his rolling eyes, Reggie caught a con- 
fused blur of bearded men emerging 
from tents, weapons clutched in their 
fists. A crescendo of sound rose from 
the camp as the screams of the women 
and the yowlings of the dogs blended 
into a mad unholy cacophony. 

In spite of his frantic efforts to re- 
move himself from the dog’s menu as a 
supper special, Reggie was able to 
realize that he had not chosen the most 
ideal manner in which to creep into 
Alaric’s heart. 

He glanced desperately over his 
shoulder. The dogs were almost upon 
him. It was at that precise instant that 
something gave way in Reggie’s over- 
worked knees. He wasn’t conscious of 
falling. One minute he was racing 
along and the instant his face was plow- 
ing into the dust. 

He heard shouts and angry barking 
intermingled horribly. He buried his 
head in his hands. “This is the fitting 
end for a hot-dog addict,” he thought, 
fleetingly. But the barks came no 
closer. 

Reggie remained in his ostrich-like 
position for several dark seconds aid 
then he cautiously raised his head. The 
dogs were a scant ten feet away, snarl- 
ing and growling at him, but venturing 
no closer. Then Reggie saw the reason 
for this. 

A tall, magnificent woman, dressed 
in a very unconcealing leather garment, 
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was slashing at them with a short blunt 
whip and shouting angrily. 

Reggie stared at her, fascinated. 
Muscles rippled up and down her bare 
back as her sinewy arm rose and fell 
the whip. The dogs were slinking away 
under her onslaught and Reggie didn’t 
blame them. 

In a matter of seconds it was all over. 

J^EGGIE stood up and tried to brush 
himself off. A score or so of 
bearded bairbarians watched him with 
impassive eyes but the woman who had 
driven the dogs away was openly 
curious. 

"Where you from?” she asked with 
commendable directness. 

Reggie looked into her strong hand- 
some face and into her childlike brown 
eyes and smiled. “Oh, nowhere in par- 
ticular.” He glanced up the road he 
had just been chased. “Kind of sporty 
course you got here. Does everybody 
get a crack at it. Or is it reserved for 
specials?” 

The girl spread her lips in imitation 
of Reggie’s smile. Then she walked to 
his side and took his arm. “Come,” she 
said, “I like you.” 

Reggie shrugged. It might be a good 
idea to ingratiate himself with this girl 
She might be some chieftan’s daughter. 
“Sure thing, old kid,” he said brightly 
He patted himself mentally on the back. 
This kid might be the daughter of Al- 
aric himself. “Lead on,” he said. 

She led him to her tent. -It was a 
larger tent than the others and was 
comfortably lined with cured pelts. 
Heavy bear- and wolf-pelts covered the 
dirt floor and in one corner of the tent 
a pot was suspended over a smouldering 
fire. 

“Neat,” Reggie said appreciatively, 
“but not gaudy.” 

The girl motioned him to sit on the 
floor and she turned to the steaming 



kettle and poured a ladle full oj green- 
ish soup into a copper bowl. This she 
placed in front of Reggies ; • 
“Say,” Reggie said, “what’s this Al- 
aric like?” 

The girl looked at him intently and 
then shrugged her shoulders. “You will 
see,” she answered listlessly. 

“Now look,” Reggie said, “what 
about this raid he’s thinking of pulling 
on Rome? Is it all set?” 

The girl’s brow knitted. “No, no,” 
she said. “No bother Rome.” 

Reggie smiled knowingly. “That’s 
what you think. I happen to know it’s 
going to be pulled off pretty soon.” 

The girl struggled to grasp his words. 
Then she shook her head again. 

Reggie frowned, puzzled. History 
very definitely recorded the sacking of 
Rome by Alaric, yet this girl knew 
nothing of it. Maybe Alaric was the 
strong, silent type who kept everything 
to himself. 

“When do I get to meet Alaric?” he 
asked between sips of soup. 

“Soon,” the girl answered, “he be 
home soon.” 

“That’s nice,” Reggie said abently, 
“but where’s his home?” 

“Here. Here home.” 

“Here?” Reggie repeated. “Why 
then you must be his daughter.” 

The prl shook her head. No. 
Wife.” 

Reggie strangled on a mouthful of 
soup. “Wife?” he sputtered. “Why 
didn’t you tell me? What’ll he think if 
he finds me here?” 

The girl shook her head dolefully. 
“He won’t like.” 

“Oh my God,” Reggie cried. He 
scrambled to his feet. “Anthony . . . 
and now Alaric.” He turned beseech- 
ingly to the girl. “What’ll I do? You’ve 
got to help me.” ' 

He noticed a shadow, a large shadow 
fall across the tent. 
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“It is late, too late,” the girl said, 
sighing, “I like you too.” 

“You mean,” Reggie babbled, 
“that ” 

He wheeled as the flap of the tent 
opened and a heavy-set figure stalked 
into the tent. The new arrival was a 
squat, massive character with thick, 
inch-long brows and savage pig-like 
eyes. It was AlaricI 

Reggie stared. Not at the powerful 
muscles, not at the savage, hot eyes but 
at something far more stunning, far 
more astounding. 

He stared at Marie’s jaw. It was 
square and solid and massive. It was 
as wide and flat as a shovel. In short, 
it was a Vanderveer jaw! 

“Incredible,” Reggie breathed, “an- 
other Vanderveer.” 

ALARIC breathed noisily through a 
flat nose and his Vanderveer jaw 
hardened. His hot gaze swept from his 
wife to Reggie. They stopped on Reg- 
gie, riveted themselves there. 

His huge hand closed over an ax in 
his leather belt. 

“I kill!” he growled. 

Reggie had never gotten along with 
a Vanderveer in his entire life and he 
was not exactly surprised at Alaric’s 
lack of cordiality. Nonetheless, he pro- 
tested. “Really,” he said nervously, 
“you’re being awfully hasty. Maybe 
we could kind of talk this thing over.” 

“Kill!” Alaric growled again, and 
this time his voice was trembling with 
rage. 

Reggie had vast respect for the Van- 
derveer temper and he realized that he 
was facing the great-grand-daddy of all 
Vanderveer outbursts. 

“Now ” he started, but he got 

no farther. 

Marie’s arm rose in the air and at 
the same instant a strong pair of arms 
hurled Reggie to the floor. He squirmed 



his neck just in time to see the ax hurtle 
through the air and rip through the wall 
of the tent. Crawling to his feet, he 
dodged Alaric’s first maddened rush. 
He ducked to one side and collided with 
the make-shift stove in the comer of 
the tent. The heavy kettle of boiling 
soup swung precariously. Reggie 
grabbed the handle to keep it from 
spilling. 

He was in that position as Alaric 
rushed him the second time. Reggie 
was hardly conscious of lifting the ket- 
tle from the rack; hardly conscious of 
swinging it in a circle-over his head and 
letting it fly. 

But he was conscious of Marie’s ma- 
niacal screams some tenth of a second 
later as a gallon or so of boiling soup 
baptized him. 

He was conscious of the girl pulling 
his arm, jerking him to the rent in the 
tent caused by Alaric’s ax. “Go,” she 
said tensely. “I think he might get a 
little mad now.” 

“You think?” Reggie cried, “I 
know! ” 

He scrambled through the hole in 
the tent and raced into the darkness. 
Back in the tent he could hear Alaric 
bawling at the top of his voice and he 
could hear shouts and cries arising from 
all sides, as the men hurried to the voice 
of their leader. Dogs, yapping and 
yowling, added to the din, tat over it 
all he could hear the shrill terrified 
neigh of the wild horses. . 

It was toward this sound that Reggie 
hurried. The whole camp was aroused 
now. He could still hear Marie’s voice 
trumpeting like an enraged elephant. 
Flares were visible now, as the barbar- 
ians tramped about in search of him. 

Reggie reached the horses not a sec- 
ond too soon. Three Goths rounded a 
corner and began bawling loudly as 
they sighted him. Reggie untied a 
champing stallion and vaulted onto its 
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back. The horse reared and fJunged 
like a demon but Reggie elamped his 
long arms around the animal’s neck and 
clung like a burr. 

— ^n — ^ice h — ho horsey,” he 

panted into the jolting horse’s ear, “t — 
take i — it easy.” 

Either the horse reco^ized Reggie’s 
plight and decided to lend a helping 
hand or it just needed exercise for it 
suddenly plunged into the street, stead- 
ied its stride into a ground-eating gal- 
lop and left Alaric’s camp like an arrow 
from a bow. 

Reggie’s heart felt a glow of hope, 
but seconds later it was thoroughly 
quenched. Risking his life and limb 
on a glance over his shoulder he saw a 
body of horsemen racing after him, and 
in back of them, he could see hundreds 
of shadowy figures mounting and pre- 
paring to ride. The whole camp was 
awakening. A harsh bugle signal 
sounded and Reggie’s last glimpse of 
Alaric’s camp showed him a scene of 
frantic and feverish activity. All for 
him. 

“This is your party,” Reggie told the 
horse desperately, “I’m just along for 
the ride.” 

TT was a ride he never forgot. Over 

the rutted narrow roads and through 
the thick knee-high grass his horse gal- 
loped swiftly; but behind him, Alaric’s 
screaming horsemen inched closer and 
closer. 

In a glance Reggie saw that Alaric 
was leading his men, mounted on a 
splendid white stallion. In that terri- 
fied glance Reggie could see Alaric’s 
face twisted in rage and fury and he 
could see the infamous Vanderveer jaw 
clamped like an excavation shovel. The 
hoarse, savage cries of his pursuers 
brought the short hairs up on Reggie’s 
neck. 

Reggie licked his dry lips. He’d have 



to ride this one out. He could escape 
with his Time Machine but he’d lose 
forever his chance of preventing Alaric 
from sacking Rome. 

The horse was laboring now as they 
charged up the grass-covered hill over- 
looking Rome. From its summit, Reg- 
gie had a panoramic view of the mighty 
city, gleaming palely in the moonlight. 
Then he was dinging frantically for 
dear life as Hs charger thundered down 
the side of the hill toward the slumber- 
ing city. . Behind him he heard the sav- 
age screams af Alaric’s hordes as they 
breasted the hfil and charged down 
after him. 

The rest of the ride was a jumbled, 
hideous nightmare, comprised of 
screaming barbarians behind him, a 
jolting bundle of dynamite beneath him 
and the sanctuary of Rome far ahead. 

But miraculously, incredibly, he 
made it. With his horse trembling from 
fatigue and heaving with exertion, Reg- 
gie swept into a hard-packed boulevard 
that led into the heart of Rome. Toga- 
clad citizens stared wildly at him, and 
then fled in terror as they beheld the 
fearsome horde of barbarians who were 
pouring into the city like a wild flood. 

Reggie dug his heels into the flanks 
of his mount and was rewarded with a 
last burst of speed. He charged toward 
the center of the city, aware that the 
yells and screams of the barbarians 
were growing fainter as he pulled away 
from them. 

Thanking his lucky stars fervently, 
Reggie turned his mount off the main 
boulevard and raced up a side street 
that led to the outskirts of the city. 

Everywhere he saw fleeing citizens, 
madly plunging horses, excited soldiers 
of the Roman legions. 

Racing on, Reggie soon left Rome 
behind him. But he still did not feel 
secure, and it wasn’t until he reached a 
small hill a mile or so from the city that 
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he was able to relax and rein his spent 
horse. He slid from the horse, his knees 
trembling, his breath surging in and out 
like a tide. He mopped his damp fore- 
head with a shuddering hand. “That,” 
he said wearily, “beats anything Tom 
Mix ever did.” 

Then he looked toward Rome. His 
knees buckled at the sight. 

Rome was in flames I Half of the city 
was burning and by the leaping flames 
Reggie could see the savage, bearded 
horsemen of Alaric, charging through 
the streets of the city, slaughtering, pil- 
laging, burning everything in their 
path. 

Reggie’s knees gave way completely 
and he sank to a sitting position. The 
destruction was immeasurable; the 
holocaust was complete. Slowly to his 
stunned brain came understanding. 

He was witnessing the sacking of 
Rome! 

There could be no doubt of it. It 
was going on before his very eyes. This 
was the invasion and destruction of 
Rome by Alaric the Goth that history 
had recorded. 

Reggie groaned, a heart-felt, heart- 
sick groan that came from deep inside 
him. For another sickening realization 
was forced onto his brain. 

The sacking of Rome, that historians 
made so much of, was nothing but an 
accident caused by Reggie Vliet. Alar- 
ic had followed him into the city, but 
once there, his men had fallen on the 
inhabitants in barbaric frenzy. 

Reggie shuddered. He was responsi- 
ble for the sadiing of Rome 1 If he had 
just left everything alone it would 
never have happened, the course of 
world history would have been different, 
the Vanderveer’s would be different 
and Sandra Vanderveer would have 
been his. 

On that tiny hill overlooking the 
burning city of Rome, Reggie’s spirits 



sank to ' their lowest ebb. He had 
botched everything, so far, messed up 
the whole works. There was only one 
consolation that presented itself to his 
haggard hopes. 

He still had, roughly speaking, six- 
teen centuries ahead of him, in which 
to change the course of world history. 
This thought renewed his confidence, 
flagged and fanned his expiring hop^, 
to a slight extent. 

He looked at his Time Machine and 
his eyes gleamed. The fifteenth cen- 
tury looked promising. Reggie set the 
machine firmly, with determination. 
He looked down at the conflagration 
that was Rome and his lips tightened. 
A man couldn’t be wrong all the time. 
Or could he? 

Columbus,” he muttered, “here I 
come!” 

O EGGIE set the machine unhurried- 
ly. There was a new quality of de- 
liberation and purpose in his actions. 
This popping about in Time had been 
something of a lark at firsfj something 
whimsical and comical; but now the 
Vliet mood had changed. Grim effi- 
ciency was replacing his former slip- 
shodiness. The episode with Alaric had 
done something to him, made him see 
things in a new light. If he were going 
to succeed in re-arranging history he’d 
have to be more business-like about it. 
He had three chances left now. No 
more shenanigans, no more slip-ups. 
Efficiency? Pip pip! Pronto! 

With this high resolve burning in 
his heart, Reggie’s hand moved to the 
send-off button. “Columbus,” he 
thought to himself, “your Genoese 
goose is cooked 1” 

Then he pressed the button. 

The sensations of speed and sound 
enveloped him immediately. Blackness 
rushed in on him like a swelling tidal 
wave. Then — oblivion. . . . 
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Reggie opened his eyes and beheld 
two beady eyes, set in a sharp brown 
face, stared down at him. Reggie 
blinked twice and then he saw that the 
eyes and the face were attached to a 
grinning, gnome-like man dressed in 
quaint comical clothes and a sweeping 
be-plumed hat. The ludicrous appear- 
ance of the hat made Reggie think 
wistfully of Sandra, and reminded him 
of the purpose of it all. 

“What-ho,” Reggie said by way of 
greeting. Then he sat up and peered 
around him. He was seated on what 
looked to be an unused wharf, facing 
a vast expanse of water. The sun was 
chinning itself on the horizon and its 
long brilliant lances of light were strik- 
ing the incredibly blue water and 
glancing up into his eyes. 

“Well, I’ll be,” Reggie cried in de- 
lighted recognition, “That’s the Med- 
iterranean. And this must be near Gen- 
oa, the home of Christopher Colum- 
bus.” 

He heard a shrill, spontaneous giggle 
behind him as he finished speaking. He 
turned and saw the comically dressed 
little man laughing uproariously. His 
monkey-like face was convulsed with 
merriment and tears of mirth were 
trickling down his brown cheeks. 

Reggie scratched his head in be- 
wilderment. “What’s the joke?” he 
asked, slightly nettled. “What’s so ter- 
ribly funny?” 

The little man stopped laughing long 
enough to wipe his eyes. “I am so 
sorry,” he said, his voice trembling with 
supressed laughter, “but I cannot hdp 
it. You say Christopher’s name and — 
here the little fellow’s voice broke and 
giggles began to trickle from his lips — 
“and I cannot help it. I am so sorry.” 
He began to laugh agaki, slapping his 
sides in unrestrained glee. “It is so 
very, very funny,” he choked at last. 

“Must be,” Reggie said dryly. 



“Would you mind letting me in on it?” 
“Oh I am so sorry,” the little man 
gurgled, “I am being rude, no? My 
name is Guiseppe. And you, my friend 

are ?” He paused. 

“Randhope — Reggie Randhope,” 
Reggie answered. “I’m from America.” 
“America?” Guiseppe pronounced 
the word gingerly and his brows knitted 
together in a frown. “Where is that?” 
“Oh, I forgot,” Reggie said. “You 
wouldn’t know anything about that. 
It hasn’t been discovered yet. And,” 
he added to himself, “it never will be 
if I can get to this guy Columbus.” 
Guiseppe, he noticed, was looking at 
him rather queerly. Reggie’s eyes 
dropped to his torn dusty toga and to 
his frayed Roman sandals. He smiled 
reassuringly. “Kinda silly clothes,” he 
said. “Do you think you could find me 
something a little more appropriate?” 
“You want to change your clothes, 
no?” Guiseppe asked. 

“I want to change my clothes, yes,” 
Reggie answered. 

p^E CRAWLED to his feet, then, 
and stood up. Looking around, he 
saw a small square, bounded by stone 
railings, and beyond that he saw Gen- 
oa. He knew it immediately. It was 
just like a scen^from a costume movie. 
Crooked cobbled streets twisted their 
way through a maze of ridiculous point- 
ed houses with narrow long windows. 
Early rising vendors and peddlers 
pushed their carts before them; and 
off in the distance, Reggie could see 
church spires rising against the cold 
blue background of the Italian sky. 
For a fleeting instant Reggie thought 
of the barbarian Alaric and his miser- 
able failure to prevent the sacking of 
Rome. A feeling of discouragement, 
of futility grew in him but he shoved 
it resolutely from his mind. This was 
a new chance, a new world, and a new 
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Reggie Vliet. He wouldn’t fail, he 
couldn’t. For Sandra and himself he 
must succeed. 

“Never mind the clothes,” he said 
firmly, “just lead me to this fellow 
Christopher Columbus.” 

“Please, p-please,” Guiseppe’s voice 
was cracking again, “that name — it 
does things to me. I can’t help myself. 
Please — ” His voice crescendoed help- 
lessly into a shrill hysterical cackle. He 
doubled over, clutching his sides, his 
face reddening like a tomato. Finally, 
breathless and weak, he straightened 
up. “You must excuse me,” he giggled, 
“but I am unable to control myself.” 
“So I see,” Reggie said. “What’s 
the gag? Why do you start laughing 
like a hyena when you hear that 
name?” 

“I will try to explain to you,” Gui- 
seppe said, controling his voice with 
an obvious effort. “I will tell you why 
I laugh. I will tell you why all Genoa 
she laugh too. I will tell you and then, 
you and me, we will laugh together un- 
til we are too weak to laugh anymore.” 
“Go on,” Reggie said uneasily. “I’ll 
try and keep my head.” 

“AU right, then listen to me.” Gui- 
seppe moved closer, a shadow of a 
laugh dancing in his voice. “This Chris- 
topher Columbus, he live here in Genoa 
all his life. He good boy. But listen, 
now, what he thinks. He think — ” 
Guiseppe’s hands pressed against his 
sides — “he thinks and he says and he 
argue with everybody that — that the 
earth, she is round.” Guiseppe roared 
gleefully. “There I have told you. Is 
it not crazy? Is it not fantastic? This 
crazy boy cries that the earth is round 
and he says he will prove it. Is it not 
something to laugh at? Laugh, my 
friend I Laugh with all Genoa at this 
crazy Christopher Columbus!” 

Reggie essayed a feeble grin. Then 
he chuckled. Then he laughed. Finally, 



transported by merriment, he sank to 
the ground, clutching his sides, laugh- 
ing frenziedly at the ludicrous idea of 
a round earth. 

“It’s wonderful,” he gasped, minutes 
later, “positively wonderful. I wouldn’t 
have believed it if I hadn’t heard it 
with my own ears.” 

“You see,” Guiseppe gurgled. “I 
told you you would laugh with all 
Genoa.” 

“Yes indeed,” Reggie chortled. “A 
round earth! the very ideal Why that’s 

the most ” Reggie’s voice died 

away, his smile faded. ‘ A sudden 
thought had occurred to him. The 
earth was round! 

“Look, Guiseppe,” he cried, “Colum- 
bus is right. We’re wrong. The earth 
is round.” 

This sent Guiseppe off into fresh 
roars of delirious mirth. “You make 
good joke!” he cried, when the attack 
was over. “Very good joke.” 

“It’s no joke,” Reggie said glumly. 
“Now look, Guiseppe, take me to Col- 
umbus.” 

A thought was bobbing around in 
Reggie’s head. If everyone thought 
Columbus was a bit touched for think- 
ing the world round, it wouldn’t do for 
Reggie Randhope to run around say- 
ing the same thing. Wouldn’t do at 
He’d wind up in the local nut house 
with Columbus. 

“Yes sir,” he said “good joke of 
mine. This boy Columbus must be 
quite a card, yes indeed. Thinks the 
world is round, does he? Well sir, I’d 
like to meet him. Yes sir.” 

Guiseppe looked at him a trifle 
doubtfully, Reggie thought, but finally 
he bobbed his head. “I take you,” he 
said, “I take you to this crazy Colum- 
bus who thinks the world is round,” 
Guiseppe threw his head back and 
started laughing all over again. Reggie 
joined in heartily. . . . 
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^UISEPPE led Reggie throu^ 
^ miles of labyrinthine streets, past 
dozens of shops and dwellings, and fi- 
nally stopped in front of a weather- 
beaten building with crooked windows 
and a sagging, worn-looking door. 

“Columbus lives here,” Guiseppe 
confided, “Go in. He is always happy 
to tell someone about his plans to prove 
the world is round. Even you,” Gui- 
seppe said, with another long glance at 
Reggie’s curious raiment, “would be 
welcome.” 

“Well, thanks a lot,” Reggie said. 
Impulsively, he stretched out his hand 
and clasped Gniseppe’s. You’ll never 
know how much this means to me.” 
Then he turned and knocked on the 
door of Columbus’ house. In a few 
short minutes the door was opened by 
a tall, moody, dark-haired young man, 
who stared glumly at Reggie. Reggie 
heard a chuckle behind him and he 
turned in time to see Guiseppe stagger- 
ing down the street, roaring with 
laughter. 

“What-ho,” Reggie said to the tall 
young man. “Know anything about 
this chap Columbus?” 

“I am Christopher Columbus,” the 
young man answered sadly. “Who 
seeks me?” 

“I do,” Reggie answered. “I’d like 
to talk to you. May I come in?” 

Columbus shrugged. Without an- 
swering, he stepped aside and Reggie 
entered the house. It was dark inside, 
but he could see maps and compasses 
strewn about a large table and various 
instruments of navigation attached to 
the walls. Columbus waved him wear- 
ily to a rickety-looking chair and seat- 
ed himself on a stool before the long 
work table. He rested his chin forlorn- 
ly on his hands. “What did you want 
to talk to me about?” he muttered un- 
enthusiastically. 

“Weil, now — ” Reggie hitched his 



chair a little closer — “it’s about this 
nonsense of the world being round. I 
understand you’ve got some silly idea 
about that. First of all, I want to tell 
you that you’re absolutely, positively 
barking up the wrong tree.” 

“What?” Columbus looked closer at 
him. 

“Just a manner of speaking,” Reggie 
said hurriedly, “let’s get back to the 
point. The earth is not round. It can’t 
be. Any fool can see that. Now, look. 
If the earth is round, it must have a 
top and a bottom. Now, if that were 
true everybody on the bottom of the 
earth would be standing on their heads. 
Now, seriously, doesn’t that sound 
pretty ridiculous?” 

“But the sails disappear over the 
horizon,” Columbus cried. “How can 
you explain that?' Oh, I’m so confused 
and discouraged. Maybe you’re right. 
The whole world can’t be wrong. 
Everyone has laughed at me and de- 
rided me ever since I first conceived 
the dream of a western route to the 
Indies. It is not possible that I am 
right and everyone else is wrong. But 
” Columbus’ eyes traveled long- 
ingly to a large map pinned to the wall. 
“Will I never know what mysteries lie 
behind the horizon of our own knowl- 
edge?” 

“Don’t worry about those things, 
Chris old boy.” Reggie hurried on, tak- 
ing advantage of Columbus’ disheart- 
ened attitude. “Pick out a nice cuddly 
girl for yourself and settle down here 
in good old Genoa. Your friends are 
here, your family is here and you 
couldn’t find a better spot on the globe 
to raise your own family. What do you 
say, Chris, forget these wild ideas of 
yours and put your roots down here.” 

Columbus stood up and clenched his 
fists. His eyes focused on the huge 
wall map with a burning glare. “You 
have decided me,” he whispered tense- 
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ly. “My work has been a tragic failure. 
I go now to the dock.” 

“You mean,” Reggie said hopefully, 
“you’re — you’re going to end it all?” 
Columbus threw a coat over his 
shoulder, placed a be-plumed hat on his 
dark head. “Accompany me,” he said 
darkly. “You will see what your words 
have done.” 

Reggie jumped to his feet. “I’m 
sorry you feel that I’ve driven you to 
commit suicide, Chris; but maybe it’s 
the best way after all.” 



^OLUMBUS jerked open the door 
^ and strode into the morning sun- 
light, Reggie trotting happily at his 
heels. Through the now bustling streets 
they moved swiftly. Reggie was exper- 
iencing the delightfully intoxicating 
elixir of success. He felt a slight pang 
of conscience as he looked at Colum- 
bus’ youthful, brooding, determined 
face but he shrugged mentally. You 
couldn’t change history without caus- 
ing a little trouble along the line. The 
thought that he was to be present at 
Columbus’ suicide buoyed him up, 
filled him with a sense of importance. 

“I think you’ve got a great idea, ’ he 
said breathlessly, as they wended their 
way through the crowds. “Just don’t 
change your mind, that’s all. After all, 
it will all be over in a few minutes.” 

Soon they were nearing the water 
front. Columbus’ strides were longer, 
his jaw harder as they marched side by 
side down the last hundred feet that 
separated them from the blue water. 
There was a small ship just embarking 
from the dock and a small crowd of 
cheering Italians waved and shouted on 
the dock. Through these, Columbus 
shoved his way, with Reggie bringing 
up the rear, Columbus turned at the 
edge of the dock, gripped Reggie’s 
hand. “Goodbye,” he said. “Your 
words have done this to me. Your 



words have given me the courage to 
face death itself.” 

“Well, old boy,” Reggie said cheer- 
fully, “hurry along, don’t waste any 
time y’know. Make up your mind and 
strike while the iron is hot. Pip! Pip! 
old fellow.” 

“Farewell!” Columbus said sorrow- 
fully, Then he wheeled swiftly and 
jumped — a long, arching jump that 
deposited him with a thump on the deck 
of the departing sailing ship! 

Reggie’s mouth dropped open. “Wait 
a minute!” he yelled. “You can’t do 
that. Where do you think you’re 
going?” 

“To Spain,” Columbus shouted ex- 
ultantly, “to borrow money from Isa- 
bella. My success I will owe to you. 
When you referred to this earth as a 
globe, something in my mind came alive 
again. I started for the dock, but with- 
out your encouragement I would have 
turned back, as I have on countless 
other occasions. Thank you, noble 
stranger, and may you be blessed to 
the end of your days.” 

“Come back!” Reggie yelled fran- 
tically. His mind was a wild malestrom 
of despair and chagrin. Columbus was 
leaving, escaping to borrow the neces- 
sary money from Isabella. Reggie acted 
with the desperation of an inspired 
fanatic. He dashed back into the 
crowd, wheeled and raced for the edge 
of the dock. 

“You won’t get away from me!” he 
yelled. Then he was flying through 
the air. It was a noble effort, a splendid, 
magnificent effort. His thin body 
hurtled through the ozone, the tattered 
toga flying behind him like the tail of a 
kite. His grasping fingers, distended 
like the talons of an eagle, grabbed for 
the rail. Grabbed — and missed! 

Reggie clawed frantically at the side 
of the boat. But it was a futile gesture. 
The next instant his twisting body 
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dropped with a painful splash into the 
murky water. 

Reggie’s first sensation was a bitter 
galling sense of failure. His next was 
hardly more comforting. He couldn’t 
swim I He realized that as he sank for 
the first time. It was demonstrated to 
him as he sank for the second time. 
Sputtering, gasping, strangling, Reggie 
started down for the third time. 

With his last desperate strength he 
groped for his Time Machine. He 
tried to set the machine for the Revol- 
utionary War but his eyes were filmed 
with water and he could hardly see his 
hands. He was sinking into the green- 
ish water as he made the last frantic 
adjustment. Then he pressed the but- 
ton. A pounding, roaring noise filled 
his ears but whether this was heralding 
his escape or his death he didn’t know. 
Then a smothering blackness descended 
upon him. . . . 

"^HE black, whirrling feeling of fly- 
ing through Time had become com- 
mon to Reggie, and so it was without 
surprise or shock that he woke to find 
himself reclining on the the floor of a 
long veranda. 

It was night. The cold gloomy black- 
ness that settled over him matched the 
condition of the Vliet soul. He sat up 
and tasted the ashes of despair and 
futility in his mouth. Off a way, he saw 
an ice-locked river glinting in the moon- 
light. It was, he knew, the Delaware 
and that meant that he was now in 
Trenton during the Revolution. 

“Trenton,” Reggie muttered. “Bah!” 

He glanced at his Time Machine. If 
the thingamajig was still working, he 
must be right in the thick of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Regpe thought about 
this for a while. The Revolutionary 
War was quite a biggish thing in his- 
tory. And he hoped to fix it so England 
would win instead of 



“Oh, what’s the use?” he groaned. 

He had botched everything he had 
touched, so far. Anthony and Cleo- 
patra! Alaric! Chris Columbus! He 
had tried to change the history of these 
immortals and had merely made history. 

He was a hopeless, dismal failure. 
He had lost Sandra through his own 
sloppiness and inability. Still — the 
thought buzzed in his head like a per- 
sistent gadfly — there was yet a chance 
for him if he could disrupt the course 
of the Revolutionary War. If he could 
do that — the Randhope optimism was 
rising to the fore — it might rectify all 
his past mistakes. 

Reggie stood up, his cheeks flushed. 
“Try, try again,” he whispered ju- 
bilantly to the darkness. Peering about, 
he saw a pair of swinging doors a dozen 
feet from him. A pale flickering light 
shone through these onto the floor of 
the veranda. Listening closely, Reggie 
could hear muted voices from within the 
structure. 

He still wore his tattered Roman 
toga. Entering the house cautiously 
he discovered a hall clothes closet. 
Fumbling in the dark he found clothes 
and donned a suit blindly. Then he re- 
entered the hall. 

Reggie squared his shoulders, strode 
to the inner doors, shoved them open 
and entered. In spite of the poor illumi- 
nation, Reggie could see that the room 
was large and well-furnished. A half 
dozen soldiers who were lounging 
against the wall sprang to their feet 
and saluted smartly. 

“My General,” one of them said 
breathlessly, “we did not know you 
would make an inspection on Christmas 
Eve.” 

Reggie tried to cover his surprise. 
“Well, now, didn’t you?” he said. “And 
what made you think I wouldn’t?” 

The soldier, a phlegmatic, stolid fel- 
low peered closely at Reggie. “What 
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is this?” he muttered, “You are not 
our commander, yet you wear the uni- 
form of a general.” 

Before he finished speaking he had 
grabbed Reggie by the arm and dragged 
him uncermoniously into the circle of 
light cast by the one lighted lantern 
in the room. 

“Comrades,” he exclaimed. “This 
man wears the uniform of France! 
What does this mean? Rumor has it 
that France is ready to declare war 
against England.” 

There was a ominous growl from the 
men encircling Reggie. 

“Now, just a minute,” Reggie put in 
hastily. “Who are you fellows?” 

“We are Hessians,” their spokesman 
answered, “fighting in the cause of Eng- 
land. The report is being circulated 
that your government, the Government 
of France, is ready to throw their aid to 
the colonies in their fight against Eng- 
land. If that is true, then you must be 
a spy. The penalty for that you well 
know.” 

D EGGIE glanced about the circle of 
unfriendly faces. Everything he 
did seemed to get him into more trouble. 
It was the only thing he did well. But 
the realization that almost all of his 
stopping places in Time had been used 
up, put new starch in his back-bone. 
This was his fourth stop. He only had 
five. He was perilously close to the end 
of his rope. If he didn’t pull the cat 
out of the fire they’d be throwing him 
into it. 

“Listen, boys,” he said, in what he 
hoped was a chummy tone of voice, 
“if I were a spy, do you think I’d come 
marching in here like this?” Taking 
advantage of their momentary hesita- 
tion he rushed on. “And furthermore, 
that talk about France helping the col- 
onies is a lot of bunk. As a French 
officer — I can say that with authority.” 



The soldiers appeared doubtful. “If 
what you say is true,” one of them put 
in, “it is the first encouraging news we 
have had since we were tom from our 
homes months ago. We hear so many 
depressing rumors and always there is 
the General Washington to scare us out 
of our wits. We do not wish to fi^t 
but we are made to. That is why we 
are so gloomy this Christmas Eve. In- 
stead of fun and frolic, we wait for 
Washington to strike. And if he d,oesn’t 
Cornwallis will make us smoke him 
out.” The soldier shuddered. “To 
smoke out Washington is like trying to 
drive a tiger from his cave.” 

“I know what’s the trouble with you 
fellows,” Reggie snapped. “You 
haven’t got any spirit. No morale. 
What’s the matter with you? You’re 
quitting before you’ve started to fight. 
You haven’t got that old college try in 
you.” 

Reggie realized, even as he spoke, 
that he had hit the nail on the head — 
but definitely. The only thing wrong 
with the soldiers fighting for England 
was that they lacked spirit, courage and 
zip! England had been defeated — or 
would be defeated — by that very lack 
of enthusiasm and morale. Why, this 
was going to be a snap! All that was 
needed was someone who could inspire 
and encourage these gloomy, spindess 
Hessians. Once that was done, the war 
would certainly take a decidely different 
turn. Reggie rubbed his hand in antici- 
pation. He, Reginald 'Vliet, was just 
the boy for that job. 

“Now look, boys,” he cried jubilantly. 
“The team that won’t be licked can’t 
be licked! Remember that! You’re 
not licked! You can’t be licked! Let’s 
have a little spirit, now. Turn up the 
lights, bring out the wine. Let’s have 
a real celebration in honor of the vic- 
tories to come 1 ” 

Reggie had not served his trick as a 
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college cheerleader in vain. His words 
brought new life to the weary, despond- 
ent mercenaries. Their mouths split 
wide in confident grins and they 
crowded about Reggie, slapping him on 
the back and cheering into his ear. 

Lanterns were lighted, wicks turned 
up and the gloomy shadows of the 
huge room receded into the corners. 
Along one wall, Reggie beheld a sight 
that brought a delighted gleam to his 
eye. A magnificently carved and 
heavily stocked bar I 

“Hurray for Christmas!” Reggie 
shouted. “The drinks are on the house. 
Get your friends, come one, come alll’’ 
The soldiers surged to the bar and 
soon bottles were passing from hand 
to mouth and the sounds of raucous 
merriment were swelling in a happy 
chorus to the ceiling. More soldiers, 
attracted by the sounds of gayety, 
poured into the room and soon it was 
jam-packed with happy, wildly cheering 
Hessians. 

Reggie, obeying a strong but name- 
less impulse, climbed to the top of the 
bar and executed a neat, unrestrained 
dog dance. For some reason he felt 
wildly happy. Maybe it was the bottle 
of brandy that he had drained, or may- 
be it was the realization that he was 
finally succeeding in his task of re- 
arranging history. He beamed proudly 
upon the lustily singing Hessians. With 
this kind of spirit and enthusiasm they 
couldn’t be stopped. They’d make short 
work of the colonists, and then the 
v^hole outcome of American history 
would be changed and Sandra at last 
would be within his reach. 

“Have a drink 1 ” he bellowed happily. 
“Jush a lir drink to lil’ Sandra.” 

“To 111’ Sandral” the Hessians 
chorused, delighted. “To lil’ Sandra.” 

'^HE bottles were dropping to the 
floor now as the men drained them 



and clamored insistently for more. 
Reggie jumped behind the bar and 
dragged case after case of dusty, spider- 
webbed bottles, forth, setting them 
within reach of the straining hands. 
He crawled laboriously to the top of 
the bar again, a fresh bottle of brandy 
in his hand. It was the most delightful 
beverage he had ever tasted. Smooth 
as silk and strong as steel. 

“Yippeeel” he yelled. “Hurray for 
Princeton 1” 

Somewhere, men were shouting, but 
it was a vague, blurred echo that drifted 
into the hall of merriment. Reggie 
started to dance again, but this time 
something was wrong. His legs were 
each apparently possessed with a mind 
of its own, with a very firm and dia- 
metrically opposed conviction as to how 
this dance should be executed. 

“My calves,” Reggie punned drunk- 
enly, “are mooin’ at each other 1 ” 

This, he thought, was pretty funny, 
and its poor reception irritated him. 
He shouted something over the din of 
the mob and then he was lying on his 
back on the floor, tangled in a mass of 
happily threshing legs. Struggling to 
his feet, Reggie pieced events together. 

“Why,” he thought angrily, “I must 
have fallen off the bar.” 

“Somewhere in his dive, he had lost 
his bottle, so there was nothing to do 
but fight his way to the bar and uncork 
another. This he tilted and tried to 
drain at a gulp, but at least a pint of 
the strong liquor splashed down his 
braided chest. 

He sagged against the bar and stared 
moodily about the room. Some of the 
noise was dying out as the soldiers col- 
lapsed against the wall in drunken 
weariness. Others sprawled on the 
floor, still nursing bottles in tight grips. 

The shouting he had noticed was 
growing louder, and suddenly the swing- 
ing doors crashed open and a breathless 
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sentry stumbled into the room. 

“To your stations!” he shouted. 
“They’re coming. Up, do you hear me? 
The colonists are coming across the ice. 
Get on your feet! We must be ready 
to face them!” 

A loud chorus of jeers and hoots 
arose from the drunken soldiers. 

“Go Vay!” one of them bawled. 
“We’re goin’ win thish war, y’hear? 
The team that won’t be licked won’t be 
licked, I guesh. Have a drink to lil’ 
Sandra.” 

“To lir Sandra!” the Hessians bel- 
lowed, “to lil’ Sandra!” 

“To HI’ Sandra,” Reggie added, 
somewhat solemnly. “For she’s a jolly 
good — ” he stopped to throw his voice 
into high, then continued — “fel- 
loooooooow, which noooobooody can 
denyyyyy.” 

“I tell you, they’re coming!” the sen- 
try cried distractedly. “Get to your 
battle stations, of all our supplies and 
munitions will fall into the enemies’ 
hands!” 

One of the Hessians started to cry 
softly. "Auj wiedersehn, little muni- 
tions, we will miss you.” 

The sentry, with one last wild look 
at the sodden, slumbering Hessians, 
fled from the room. 

Reggie shrugged. Then, unable to 
stifle his drunken curiosity, he stag- 
gered across the floor, stepping gingerly 
over the recumbent Hessians. 

He collapsed against the door and 
lurched through onto the veranda 
where he sprawled helplessly on his 
face. 

“Must’ve tripped,” he muttered, as 
he crawled laboriously to his feet. 
Straightening his hat on his bead, he 
peered foggily toward the river. Doz- 
ens of figures were climbing out of 
beached boats and assembling them- 
selves in miUtary formation on the 
uneven, ice-locked shore. 



O EGGIE blinked and passed an un- 
^ believing hand over his eyes. The 
soldiers were shouldering their muskets 
and marching rapidly toward him. By 
the pale light of the moon, Reggie had a 
clear view of their leader. 

A staunch, stout figure with a stem, 
noble face framed by long white hair. 
He wore the uniform of a commander 
and in his right band he carried a 
sword. 

Reggie staggered back as if he had 
been kicked in the stomach by a Ken- 
tucky mule. For he knew who the 
grimly determined leader of the col- 
onists was. He knew — and the knowl- 
edge turned his knees to jelly — that he 
was none other than the Father of the 
United States, George Washington! 

Other facts were coming to him. This 
was the famous Christmas Eve raid on 
the carousing Hessian soldiers at Tren- 
ton. This was the historic night that 
Washington crossed the ice-locked Del- 
aware River and plundered the English 
storehouses of munitions and supplies. 
Munitions and supplies that were to 
give the revolutionary forces new life 
and courage and enable them to even- 
tually fight the English to a standstill. 

Reggie thought of the drunken, help- 
less Hessians, made drunk and helpless 
by that prize ass of all ages, Reggie 
Randhopel He thought of what they 
might have done to repel the troops of 
Washington if he hadn’t gotten them 
blindly drunk. Tears of despair oozed 
from his bleary eyes and trickled down 
his cheeks. 

The soldiers of the revolution were 
closer and suddenly Reggie realized his 
own danger. For a moment he was 
tempted to remain where he was and 
be shot for disturbing the peace, or 
something, but he thought of Sandra 
and changed his mind- She, poor de- 
luded girl, was depending on him. He 
had wasted four of his precious oppor- 
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tunities in Time, and now only one re- 
mained. One chance to change the his- 
tory of the world. If he failed in this 
last attempt, everything he held dear 
would be irretrievably lost. 

Reggie wheeled and ran staggeringly 
along the veranda, plunged over a low 
railing and landed up to his neck in 
prickly bushes. Extricating himself, 
he staggered along the side of the 
house as muskets began to explode be- 
hind him. Balls blasted past his head 
singeing his hair with their passage. 
But, miraculously, he rounded the last 
corner in an unperforated condition. 
His eyes, handicapped by the fumes 
of brandy, tried vainly to penetrate the 
darkness. He was searching for the 
stables — there must be stables. Where 
his eyes left off, his nose took up. It 
guided him, weavingly but unerringly, 
to the horses. 

Revolutionary soldiers raced around 
the corner of the building before Reg- 
gie could climb onto a horse. They ad- 
vanced cautiously, holding their fire 
until they could gain a clear, unob- 
structed shot at their target. Reggie 
experienced a foggy sort of terror. With 
his last sober strength he climbed awk- 
wardly to the bony back of a horse. 
Then he slapped it wildly with his hat. 
The animal bolted forward like a shot 
from a cannon. Reggie saw. something 
flashing toward him but he didn’t duck 
in time, A beam of the stable struck 
him a stunning blow across the head, 
and the next instant the floor smashed 
him athwart the skull. He rolled aside 
frantically as a slug blasted into the 
floor next to him. He could hear the 
triumphant shouts of the colonists as 
his hand groped for the Time Machine. 

He spun the indicator wildly, while 
his mind sought for an idea where he 
might go to make his last bid for a 
chance to change history. But the sight 
of a uniformed member of the Conti- 



nental Army, his bearded face twisted 
with satisfaction as he drew a bead on 
the Vliet right eye, was too much for 
Reggie. Already the soldier’s heavy 
forefinger was tightening on the musk- 
et trigger. 

Heedless of the pointer’s location, 
he pressed the button on the watch — 
just as the roar of the musket filled his 
ears with thunder and his eyes with 
fire. There was a prolonged sensation 
of falling, and Reggie Vliet knew no 
more. . . . 

CONSCIOUSNESS returned to him 
very slowly on this occasion, and 
there was a horrible, throbbing ache 
above his left ear that had not been 
there before. He was lying on his right 
side on a brown carpet with a very 
thick pile, and there seemed to be a 
conglomeration of metal wheels and 
springs and shattered glass about him. 

There was but one thought in his 
mind by the time he had recovered 
sufficiently to think at all. “This,” 
Reggie muttered, “is my fifth chance — 
my last chancel If I fail to change his- 
tory this time, Sandra is lost to me — 
forever I” 

“He’s coming around,” said a shaky, 
masculine voice. 

Something cold and wet — very wet — 
enveloped the pain above his left ear. 
And then a slim, very lovely, brunette 
girl dropped to her knees before him, 
holding a dripping towel. 

“Oh Reggie, darling,” she gasped. 
“Are you all right?” 

It, Reggie realized with a pang, was 
Sandra Vanderveerl 

“No!” he said loudly. “It’s all 
wrong, darling! I’ve made a mess of 
everything! The five chances are gone! 
I haven’t changed history, Sandra; 
now we can never be married!” 

“But Reggie,” wailed the girl. “We 
are married I” 
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*‘Hunh?” 

“Oh, you poor deart That crack on 
the head knocked what little sense you 

I mean,” she corrected hastily, 

“that it — it . . . well, I’m going to sue 
this dub for a million dollars! Letting 
a heavy grandfather’s clock tip over 
and fall on one of the members . . 

And then everything was crystal 
dear to Reggie Vhet. Why, of course! 
Sandra and he had been married for 
years. That blankety clock had finally 
tumbled down from the landing leading 
to the club’s second floor, just as he 
had often predicted it would. And of 
course, he would be the one it struck! 
That, too, would account for the pile 
of wheels and springs around him. 

Several pairs of hands helped him to 
his feet. Reggie teetered there uncer- 
tainly, while his newly formed explana- 
tion for his recent journey into the past 
began to totter. 

For Lowndes’ Time Machine actual- 
ly was strapped to his wrist! And he 
had fumbled with the mechanism; had 
pushed the button that operated it. 

The falling grandfather’s clock had 
nothing to do with that tact. 

“Do you feel all right now, my 
sweet?” Sandra was saying solicitous- 
ly. “I suppose it’s all my fault,” she 
babbled on, “for being so insistent that 
you meet me here at exactly five 
o’clock. I was so emphatic that it be 
five, and not a second later, that you 
arrived here an hour ahead of time so’s 
not to disappoint me. . . 

Five, thought Reggie. Five. Five. 
And he had had only five chances of 
changing history, therel:^ winning San- 
dra. Had his clock-stricken brain 
seized on that number and woven it 
into the weird dream he had just come 
through? 

“But the Time Machine!” he said, 
loudly and violently. “I pushed the 
button. I must have gone back in Time. 



It couldn’t have been a dream!” 
Sandra’s worried blue eyes regarded 
him tenderly. “You’ll be all right soon, 

darling. Please stop babbling Why, 

Reggie!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
“where in the world did you get the 
odd wristwatch?” 

JDEFORE Reggie could prevent, she 
reached out and took hold of his 
arm, bringing the watch to where she 
could see it more clearly. 

“It’s certainly a queer looking time- 
piece,” she continued. “What’s this 
little button here?” 

In utter horror, Reggie watched her 
set a finger on the button. 

“No, Sandra 1” he tried to scream, 
but it was hardly more than a croak. 

Too late! Under the finger’s pres- 
sure, the button was already fully de- 
pressed! 

AtuI nothing happenedl 
In the brief period of stunned silence 
that followed Reggie’s choked protest, 
the young man dazedly lifted the Time 
Machine to his ear. 

It was supposed to tick. All the 
time. But it was silent. 

So gusty was the sigh of relief that 
swished between Reggie’s parted lips 
that the frills on Sandra’s waist wa- 
vered in the breeze. With a quick mo- 
tion he slipped the watch from his 
wrist and dropped it into a pocket. 

“Now, darling,” he said crisply, 
“let’s get on with this five o’clock ap- 
pointment you’re so keen about.” 

“Oh Reggie!” gurgled Sandra, re- 
lieved. “Now you’re acting like your 
old self again!” 

“Righto.” Reggie tucked her tiny 
hand under one of his arms and they 
started toward the club’s outer door. 
“Shall we be off?” 

Speaking for you,” Sandra said, “I 
hope it’s no furtlier off than usual!” 
“Pip pip!” said Reginald Vliet. 




FREDDIE FUNK'S 
FORGETFUL ELEPHANT 

By LEROY YERXA 



T RUJU, wrinkled by long years in 
the steaming jungle, sat cross- 
legged on a mahogany log and 
stared at Dora. Dora was all washed 
up. As an elephant, she was a hulking 
mass of wrinkled leather and broken 
heart. Dora sat on her haunches, small 
red eyes brimming with tears, trunk 
drooping pitifully. 

Her ears flapped dejectedly at a 
passing fly and two tears overflowed 
and rolled down her trunk. 

Together, Truju and Dora trans- 
ported logs from the Rajah’s jungle to 
his mill. Thus far they hadn’t moved 
a log all morning. Dora just wasn’t up 
to it. 



Truju had considered the problem 
from every angle. 

“You one sad elephant, huh?” 

Dora nodded sadly. A fresh batch 
of tears welled up and a moan escaped 
her mouth. 

“You like to see your boy friend in 
America?” 

Dora’s eyes brightened and the curl- 
ing trunk moved up and down quickly. 
She trumpeted. It wasn’t loud because, 
as nice as the trip sounded, she knew 
she didn’t have a chance in the world 
of really going. It was just some 
more of Truju’s peace talk. 

Truju sat motionless for a long 
time. 
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“I got magic talk,” he said at last. 
“I don’t know mu<i about America. 
They took Oscar to Chi-ca-go. You 
want to go to Chi-ca-go?” 

Dora shifted her weight carefully 
and came to all four feet. She pushed 
her trunk out carefully and nosed 
Truju with it, 

Truju smiled. 

“You listen close now. Oscar say 
he go to a held. He call it held mu- 
see-um. You can find, in Chi-ca-go?” 
Dora did a cumbersome little dance, 
lifted her trunk to the sky and 
trumpeted loudly. 

“Good!” Tniju leaned forward. 
“This afternoon you go to hunt in 
jungle with Rajah on back. I make 
magic spell now. When you deep in 
jungle, stomp earth three times and 
trumpet two times. You be in 
America.” 

Dora was overcome with joy as 
Truju confined: 

“When ready to come home, do same 
thing. You can remember?” 

Dora didn’t even hear that. She was 
already, at least in spirit, entwining 
her beautiful trunk around Oscar’s, 
and listening to affectionate liUle 
grunts from her boy friend. 

TT WAS a bright, summer morning in 
Lincoln Park. Freddie Funk, whis- 
tling an off-key rendition of Love In 
Bloom, left the bus near a grove of trees, 
and started walking across the grass. 
Freddie’s mind was in tune with the 
morning. He had a commission to do 
a landscape painting. Nice day, pleas- 
ant assignment, and most important, 
more cash to support his ration points. 
Last week he had thought he might 
have to eat the points themselves, with- 
out gravy. 

Mr. Funk found a pleasant spot close 
to the lagoon, put his materials on the 
grass and prepared for work. How- 



ever, his luck was not to last. 

While deep in the task of choosing 
a proper color of blue for the sky, he 
noticed the wind was growing stronger. 
He tried to ignore it, but found his own 
whistle dying in the aj^roaching 
storm. 

His first thought was to make a 
quick dash for the zoo, but the rain 
caught him before he could move. With 
an arm full of hurriedly gathered 
paints, and a heartful of hate for the 
Powers that be, Freddie Funk stood 
under a huge elm tree and watched the 
first rain drops hit the sod near him. 

Then a startling think happened. 

The tree under which he stood 
seemed to change suddenly, and the 
foliage grew longer. The trunk be- 
came slimy and wet with moss. The 
sky darkened until he could hardly see 
beyond the clearing. He wiped the 
water from his eyes and tried not to no- 
tice that the grass was suddenly high 
enough to reach his knees and the 
clearing was entirely strange to him. 

Then the air filled with a soimd 
not entirely foreign to him. There 
came the high-pitched, trumpeting call 
of an elephant. It couldn’t be coming 
from the elephant shed at the zoo. That 
was probably half a mile away. Per- 
haps one of them had escaped! 

But no, the creature t^t emerged 
from the lush growth ne^ the tree was 
a complete stranger. It had the 
meanest eyes Freddie Funk had ever 
seen. 

The elephant walked slowly into 
the middle of the clearing. The wind 
went down as suddenly as it had arisen 
and the storm died, as though someone 
had turned off the supreme water tap. 
Freddie could see the grass shrink back 
into the ground and the tree return to 
normal. The park was the same and 
the sun was shining once more. Only 
one thing troubled him. 
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The elephant was still there. 

Tbe elephant stcwd very still, staring 
at Freddie. Freddie tried to fade into 
the tree, gave up, and waited, deter- 
mined to die like a man. 

The elephant stared for a minute, 
then settled back on its haunches and 
let its trunk droop to the ground. 

Freddie Funk decided to make a run 
for it. He edged away from the tree 
and took a few steps toward the l^oon. 
The elephant opened its eyes a little 
wider, stood up and took two earth- 
shaking steps toward him. Mr. Funk 
froze in his tracks. The elephant came 
so close that its breathing was clearly 
audible to Freddie Funk. In Freddie's 
imagination the creature was about to 
pounce. He wondered if he were to die 
by being trampled on, or if the huge 
creature would swallow him alive and 
digest him at leisure. 

With the first spell of horror gradu- 
ally dwindling down to icy fear, Fred- 
die noticed something about the beast 
that he hadn’t been in condition to see 
before. On its back was a square box- 
like thing with a canopy over it. A 
heavy leather strap circled the .ele- 
phant’s belly and held the box from fall- 
ing off. Freddie thought he detected a 
gleam of reproach in the elephant’s eye. 

Was it possible that the mountain of 
flesh was going to spare his life? 

Freddie stood still and the elephant 
did likewise. No one came to Fred- 
die’s rescue. 

■p^ORA was puzzled by her first con- 
tact with Chi-ca-go. Truju had 
been a good friend, but this strangely 
dressed, curly-topped creature didn’t 
seem to understand her. She winked 
one eye and waved her trunk at him in 
a friendly gesture. The man turned in 
panic and started to run. Dora wasn’t 
going to lose the first friend she had met 
in the new world. She juggled along 



behind him like a pet dog, although 
with slightly larger proportions. She 
nosed out a gentle trunk and wrapped 
it around Freddie’s waist. A horrible 
gurgle escaped Funk’s lips. His arms 
and legs flashed in the air. Dora 
stopped running, lifted him gently to 
her broad head and sat him down. 

The contest was a draw. Both of 
them were puzzled- Freddie because 
he was still alive, and Dora because 
Freddie seemed afraid of her. 

Freddie Funk looked down on the 
broad gray flanks and the twitching, 
ehger trunk. It was plain enou^ that 
the animal had been trained. That she 
belonged either to a circus or the zoo. 

He remembered something about an 
elephant’s stearing gear. If you kicked 
her on the right side of her head, she 
went in one direction and if on the left 
side, the other. He didn’t remember 
which way she was supposed to go, but 
it didn’t make much ^fferehce. One 
duty was clear to him. He must get the 
beast back to the zoo before it ran down 
and killed someone. In fact he was get- 
ting quite a heady feeling now at hav- 
ing escaped doom so neatly. He must 
have a power over animals. It wasn’t 
just anyone who. could handle an ele- 
phant as easily as he could. 

“Giddap,” Freddie said. 

Dora shook her head a little. 

“Start moving,” Freddie commanded. 
“March — get into gear — move.” 

Dora failed to respond. Freddie 
pecked her gently on the side of the 
head with his heel. Dora went into mo- 
tion slowly. She turned toward the 
south end of the park. She started to 
amble ahead slowly, swinging from 
side to side as she moved. Funk 
grasped a handful of her ear and held 
on. He wondered what he had ever 
seen in Dumbo that was funny. Right 
now elephants were far from being at- 
tractive or funny. 
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Dora had no particular goal in view. 
She was looking for a field, because 
Osc^ would be in a mu-see-um field 
somewhere near the city. She was 
more anxious to see what America was 
Iil{£. The man on her head was a good 
companion. He just held onto one ear 
and was very little trouble to her. 

'pHE cop at Michigan and Chicago 
turned around to whistle at the 
south-bound traffic, put a white-gloved 
hand over his head and started to wave. 
The whistle made no sound. His hand 
stayed aloft and his eyes bulged. 

“My God! Pachyderms!” 

Coming down Michigan Avenue at a 
sedate speed was Dora, the elephant, 
with a very unhappy Freddie Funk 
perched atop her back. Freddie, un- 
able to get down once Dora’s journey 
started, had climbed to the comparative 
safety of the howdah and was bouncing 
from one side of it to the other. Behind 
Dora, stretched out as far as the cop 
could see, was a double line of traffic. 

The cop turned around, ignored the 
traffic light, and placed both hands care- 
fully on his hips. A snarl took pos- 
session of his lips and he became a man 
with a purpose in life. Dora moved 
up to the intersection, became a little 
timid about all the movement about her, 
and stopped in the center of the street. 

“Well. Well.” The cop was be- 
ginning to get his wind up. “If it isn’t 
the Rajah of Evanston. Good morning, 
Rajah. And where might you be headed 
for?” 

Freddie looked down the vast curve 
of Dora’s flanks, smiled uncertainly, but 
made no move toward dismounting. 

“I’m sorry, Officer,” he said weakly. 
“I — that is — I can’t seem to do any- 
thing about it.” 

“Maybe a traveling medicine 
show?” the cop said with smooth syrup 
of cyanide dripping from his tongue. 



“And what are you selling, little man?” 

Freddie fidgeted. 

“I can’t get down,” he wailed. “It 
isn’t my elephant. The darned animal 
put me up here. I found her in the 
park.” 

“Well now, and ain’t that nice.” The 
cop’s voice changed suddeifly, to a 
domineering roar. “Weil, you can take 
her back to the park and drop her right 
where you found her. I ain’t having 
that pachyderm parked on my corner.” 

This conversation had taken a few 
moments; meanwhile small boys, and 
some who weren’t so small, had gath- 
ered on all four corners. Traffic was 
snarled for blocks in all directions, and 
horns were adding to the general 
volume of noise. 

Dora was nervous. All this was new 
to her, and although she was deter- 
mined not to become frightened, her 
heart fluttered heavily. The man in 
the blue uniform was becoming nasty 
and she didn’t like him. Dora pushed 
out a swinging trunk and nudged him 
gently. The cop lost his balance and 
went flat on his back. His face turned 
several strange and unpleasant colors 
and the sounds that came from his lips 
told Dora that he was displeased with 
her attention. A bit sorry for him, she 
curled her trunk around his middle and 
put him on his feet again. 

Walter O’Reilly was a God-fearing, 
honest member of the police force. 
There was nothing in the regulations 
about the handling of elephants at in- 
tersections. It was also plain to him 
that the pale-faced, curly-headed chap 
on top of the beast was no better help 
than none at all. 

Action would have to be taken — and 
fast. O’Reilly had lost what little 
dignity remained. He had but one 
course open. It was the call of the 
wild, the ultimate of ultimates in the 
police department. Adopting a swag- 
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gering pose, he howled at the top of 
Ms lungs: 

“I arrest ye in the name of the law 
for everything in the book! Come 
along now, we’re going to the station.” 

■p\ORA remained motionless, her red 
^ eyes focused on O’Reilly. Fred- 
die Funk started to say something, 
then decided it would be better unsaid. 
He climbed out of the howdah, took 
a long breath and slid down Dora’s 
side. He hit the pavement, fell, then 
picked himself up. 

“All right, Officer,” he said. “I’m 
ready. Anything to get away from 
that — that monster.” 

O’Reilly had a problem. In fact, 
there seemed small chance of evading 
the problems that continued to arise 
with the minutes. The traffic was out 
of control now, so helplessly tied up 
that a special squad would have to 
come and unsnarl it. Irate citizens, 
themselves staying a careful distance 
away, were howling their lungs out for 
action. 

“The elephant,” O'Reilly said. “Get 
him out of the street, will you?” 

He wanted to say please, but his 
dignity wouldn’t stand for it. 

Freddie grinned, but without humor. 

“Couldn’t we call the zoo, or some- 
thing?” 

O’Reilly moaned. 

“It’s your elephant, ain’t it?” 

“Nol” Freddie shuddered. “It isn’t. 
I can’t help it if the thing insisted on 
giving me a ride.” 

O’Reilly was beyond anger. Inside 
him, a seething mass of indignation, 
horror and plain fear ran rampant. 

“We gotta think this over.” He 
went toward the curb and Freddie fol- 
lowed. It was as simple as that. Dora, 
seeing her friend walking away from 
her, followed Freddie from the street 
to the cool turf of the bit of park. 



near the water tower. Automobiles 
started to flow forward again and 
O’Reilly sighed. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “she follows 
you. That oughta prove ” 

“It doesn’t prove anything,” Fred- 
die protested. “I don’t own the ele- 
phant. I never saw it before. Now 
can I go?” 

O’Reilly regained some of his 
strength. 

“To the station,” he said. “I’m 
calling the wagon right now.” 

T^ORA had some trouble following 
^ the wagon. She felt that it was 
trying to escape her, and Freddie 
Funk, her closest friend, was inside it. 
Dora heaved and bumped her tonnage 
along the Street, trunk and rump 
swinging in unison. If Loop traffic 
was tied up in knots and the two cops 
in the wagon were more than a little 
disgruntled by their unwonted shadow, 
Dora didn’t know it. 

The wagon pulled up at the police 
station. Freddie was whipped out of 
sight before Dora could catch up. She 
stood outside the station, leaning 
wearily against a lamp post. The 
crowd switched quickly to the oppo- 
site side of the street and Dora waited 
for Freddie to reappear. 

The desk sergeant was faced with 
a situation unique in police history. 
He stared across the desk at a hushed, 
appreciative audience made up of two 
cops and a white-faced, bedraggled 
Freddie Funk. 

“It don’t belong to no one,” he an- 
nounced gravely. “I called the zoo 
and the circus. I even called the Field 
Museum. That elephant has gotta be 
yours.” 

“But it isn’t,” Freddie protested. “I 
told you before, I was in the park and 
it just — — ” 

The sergeant waved an impatient 
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hand to cut off Freddie’s protests. 

“We know ” he said. “You’d think 
there wasn’t any elephant. No one 
knows anything about it. No one 
owns it.” 

A Kgbt dawned in his eyes. 

‘Hey,” he said suddenly. “This 
ain’t a gag, is it? You guys ain’t kid- 
ding all the time?” 

There was breathless hope in his 
voice. 

“Aw, Sarge, quit the kiddingl” 

“The elephant’s real enough,” the 
other cop said. “We left it outside 
when we ” 

CRASHl 

Proof 1 Proot everlasting, that 
would brand the desk sergeant for the 
remainder of his career. 

The front of the station bulged in 
suddenly, and bricks showered from 
a two-foot area around the door. Both 
doors flew into the hall, glass shattered 
on stone; and Dora, carrying the sill 
around her neck Kke a wreath, heaved 
into sight. 

“My Gawd ” the sergeant 

shouted. 

“My very words,” one of the blue- 
coats said, a little sarcastically. “See- 
ing is believing, eh Sarge?” 

‘"pHIS case is without precedent,” 
the Judge said. “We have 
checked every possible point to find 
out if an elephant has escaped. It is 
necessary to assume that the pachy- 
derm belongs to you.” 

Freddie Funk sat alone in the small 
courtroom, head drooping rather piti- 
fully, the weight of the world on his 
shoulders. A week had passed since 
Dora first walked into bis life. She 
was waiting for him now, tied outside 
the court, a squad of fifteen policemen 
ranged around her. 

“But it isn’t mine,” Freddie wailed 
for the thousandth time. “I was just 



standing there, minding my business.” 

“We know.” The judge waved his 
hand. “However, possession, in this 
case, is the deciding factor. Young 
man, there is nothing to be gained by 
falsehood. Why don’t you take your 
pet and go home?” 

Freddie thought of the kitchenette 
apartment and Aquanis, his wife. A 
nice setting for an elephant! 

“Home?” 

The judge began to rustle papers on 
the bench. 

“Young man, do you realize there’s 
a war on. The zoo will not consider 
feeding the beast uinler present condi- 
tions. The museum is ^ed with ele- 
phant exhibits. They don’t want to be 
troubled. You’d better find a home 
for the beast before it gets into further 
trouble. I can’t promise you protec- 
tion if this goes much farther.” 

His attitude was threatening. Fred- 
die stood up. An elephant as a boarder. 
He didn’t have enough ration points 
to feed Aquinas and himself. 

Freddie left the courtroom with 
bowed head. What had he done to 
deserve such a fate? Outside, he went 
through the police squad, waited for 
Dora to lift him aboard and then held 
on tightly as Dora started to jog to- 
ward Michigan Boulevard. Where 
would he go? Where could any man, 
tied down for life to an elephant, go 
at a time like this? There was little 
hope of escaping his fate. 

'^HE farmer, Ezra Wiggin, stared 
at Freddie Funk with good-natured 
disbelief. 

“An elephant? And what would I 
do with an elephant?” 

Mr. Wiggins had twenty acres and 
a small house fifteen miles from the 
the city. It had been a long trip. Dora 
was drinking the mud puddle dry in 
Mr. Wiggin’s farm yard. 
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“Wouldn’t an elephant be good for 
hauling a plow, or something?” Fred- 
die asked. 

“I got a tractor.” 

Freddie considered that. 

“It might break down,” he said. “An 
elephant could drag the plow and the 
tractor both.” 

Wiggin guffawed. 

“That don’t make sense.” 

Freddie groaned. 

“Look,” he begged. “For two weeks 
nothing has made sense. I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. You keep it here and 
feed it hay and — and stuff, and I’ll 
pay you five dollars a week.” 

Mr. Wiggins did a little fast calcu- 
lation. 

“Nope,” he shook his head. “That 
big galoot would eat five bucks worth 
of hay alone.” 

“Ten dollars,” Freddie said, remem- 
bering his ration points. 

Wiggin went into conference with 
himself. 

“Might not be a bad idea,” he 
agreed finally. “No monkey business, 
mind you. If that mountain of flesh 
gets into trouble just once, out it goes.” 

“Oh, but it won’t,” Freddie assured 
him. “I’ll come out once a week; and 
besides, I hope to sell it pretty soon. 
The Field Museum is thinking about 
taking it.” 

Dora had risen from her mud wal- 
low and walked within hearing dis- 
tance of the two men. At the men- 
tion of the Field Museum her ears 
flapped once and lifted slightly. Her 
eyes brightened. At last she was get- 
ting a line on Oscar, her boy friend. 
Truju had told her he was in the mu- 
see-um field. Maybe they didn’t say 
it that way here in America. The names 
sounded a lot alike. 

She walked toward Freddie and 
nuzzled the tip of her trunk into his 
arm pit. 



“See?” Freddie offered. “She’s very 
gentle.” 

“Just the same,” Wiggin insisted, 
“I’m chaining her to the barn. Can’t 
be taking no chances.” 

Freddie hoped the barn was a 
strong one. He’d pay any amount to 
keep the beast away from him. 

Almost feeling that the elephant 
could understand him, he turned to 
Dora. 

“You’re going to have a nice home 
with lots to eat,” he pleaded. “Now, 
be good and stay put, will you?” 

Dora’s eyes twinkled. 

“Don’t you leave ’til we get her 
chained up,” Wiggin ordered. “Darned 
if I ain’t a fool even to consider ” 

“Come on,” Freddie interrupted hur- 
riedly. Where’s that chain?” 

pREDDIE FUNK was happy. At 
least, his mind know peace it had 
not felt for weeks. The elephant was 
safe at Farmer Wiggin’s place and 
Freddie, seated comfortably in his thir- 
ty-nine coupe, hummed toward home. 
The car hummed, that is, because Fred- 
die himself was, as usual, whistling an 
unreasonable facsimile of the latest 
song hit. 

Small worries take the place of large 
ones. Freddie noticed the gas tank was 
suffering pains from too little fuel. He 
spotted a station a quarter of a mile 
ahead, mentally checked his ration 
points and decided he could stand three 
gallons. Spinning the wheel, he drove 
in and got out of the coupe. An over- 
ailed attendant came out of the two-by- 
four building. 

Freddie sought other places more 
necessary at the moment. When he 
returned, he found another car had 
come in for service. 

The new arrivals were a tough-look- 
ing bunch. Four men, ail resembling 
Funk’s idea «f A\ Capone, sat patiently 
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as the attendant filled thdr tank. Fred- 
die, waiting to pay his bill, saiantered 
toward the other car. ' 

Then it happened. The little spot of 
bad luck developed into a big one. One 
of the men poked an ugly snouted ma- 
chine gun from the rear seat. 

“Stick up the mitts.” 

Freddie hesitated, saw the attendant 
reach, and did likewise. 

The front door opened and the driver 
got out. He was a tall, thick-lipped 
individual with wide, innocent eyes. He 
frisked Freddie and the station attend- 
ant. Freddie’s pocket gave up four 
bucks, his last hold on the world of 
finance. 

“Your dough inside?” the thick- 
lipped guy asked. 

The attendant shook his head 
quickly, unable to bring forth verbal 
response. 

Thick Lip went across the gravel 
and entered the station. He was busy 
for a minute over the cash register. He 
came out and approached Freddie. 

“That your car?” 

Freddie nodded. 

Thick Lip turned calmly and filled 
the tires with lead. Then he re-entered 
his own car. 

“Better not try to put in an alarm,” 
he said. “I cut the phone wire.” 

Freddie, however, didn’t hear this. 
Across the road there was a wooded 
area of about one acre in extent. Fred- 
die Funk saw something among the 
trees that sent his heart spinning. The 
elephant, evidently escaped from Farm- 
er Wiggin’s place, was peeking slyly 
from the brush close to the road. It 
looked as big as "a house, standing there 
in the shadows. 

The man in the car was watching 
Freddie Funk. He turned, following 
Freddie’s gaze. His mouth opened and 
he gulped down whatever he was going 
to say. One of the men in the rear seat - 



turned and saw Dora’s huge bulk. 

“Elephants,” he shouted. “Gripes — 
let’s get out of here.” 

^^FTER that, things happened too 
fast for Freddie. He knew that a 
fist came out quickly and sent him spin- 
ning into the dirt. With a loud, angry 
trumpet, Dora ambled swiftly out of 
the underbrush and across the road. It 
had been only a few miles across pas- 
tures from Wiggin’s place. Now, with 
her friend Freddie in trouble, she moved 
in. This was Dora’s call to battle. 

Freddie afterwards wondered why 
none of them shot her. It probably 
had been the complete surprise of it all. 
Not often do gangsters shoot elephants. 
Perhaps they didn’t know a bullet 
would stop her. 

Dora was across the pavement and 
beside the car in much faster time than 
she had ever made before. She snorted 
and fumed as she ran and her eyes were 
red with hate. 

With a howl of fear the driver, Thick 
Lip, dove out of the car and started 
to run in the opposite direction. The 
others tried to follow, but they were 
too late. Dora slipped her trunk under 
the running board, felt for a hold and 
lifted. The car tipped upon one side 
and rolled over. The air was filled with 
screams of fear and protest. Freddie, 
partly dazed by the blow he had re- 
ceived, sat up a few feet away and 
watched the car crumple up as it rolled. 

Then the attendant bad one of the 
machine guns, and was lining up the 
crooks. 

“Five hundred bucks,” he was saying 
with a sob in bis voice. “Jeez, mister, 
your elephant is a peach. That’s all 
the dough I got in the world.” 

Thick Lip was gone, but his buddies 
were ready for the police. Freddie, 
still sitting on the ground, felt Dora’s 
trunk go around him tenderly and she 
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lifted him to her head. Freddie leaned 
over and patted her. Dora squealed 
and pushed her trunk into his hand. 
All was well in the world of Freddie 
Funk and Dora the elephant. 

For how long? That, Funk thought, 
remained to be seen. 

OECAUSE Dora had captured most 
of the notorious Crooked Cash 
gang, the city council thought it ought 
to do something extra noble about the 
whole thing. Freddie knew Thick Lip, 
the leader of the crooked Cash outfit 
was still at large, and that he, Freddie, 
was easy to find as long as Dora was 
with him. It would do no good to worry. 
That Thick Lip would do something 
about losing his buddies, Freddie never 
doubted. He lived in constant fear that 
the gangster would hunt him down and 
murder him as soon as he possibly 
could. 

The city council voted that Dora 
should be allowed the freedom of the 
city streets so long as‘ Freddie kept 
her with him and allowed the elephant 
no private excursions. The city could 
stand the publicity, and Dora became 
Fighter, the Courageous Gangster- 
Hunting Pachyderm of Chicago. 

The name gave her a spot in the 
limelight and included an appearance 
at Soldier Field. It also gave free rides 
to the Mayor’s two children. Dora 
was on the front pages. 

In spite of all this, she was unhappy. 
An elephant can get just so close to a 
man before one or the other has to do 
something about it. Dora’s new home 
was in a deserted fire station outside 
the Loop, but the city stopped feeding 
her after the first pangs of public ac- 
claim died down. The job fell on Fred- 
die’s weak pocketbook. All this, and 
Dora’s constant company whenever he 
went out, troubled Freddie Funk deep- 
ly. Hence the trip to the Field Mu- 



seum in the hope of a solution. 

With Dora browsing around outside 
the Field Museum, Freddie Funk ap- 
proached the office of Curator William 
Biggs, the man who had shown interest 
in Dora’s hide. Biggs was a slim, dark- 
faced chap with a pump-handle nose 
and glasses to match. He accepted 
Freddie’s hand as though it was a sacri- 
ficial object. 

“Most happy, you know. Not every 
day a fellow brings in a real live pachy- 
derm to sell. Unusual, quite.” 

“Thanks” Freddie offered. 
wonder if you’re really interested in 
buying; that is, I want to get a decent 
price, but I am anxious to get rid of 
the animal, 

“Quite.” Biggs nodded quickly, his 
eyes opening and closing each time his 
head wagged. “I’m not prepared to 
name a price. However, to state the 
facts with droll humor, we’ll give the 
old girl a safe and everlasting home.” 

Freddie shuddered. He knew that 
they would kill the elephant, then use 
her bones and skin to mount a life-like 
figure of her in the elephant hall. In 
spite of himself, the thought gave him 
a shiver. 

It hardly seemed fair. . . . 

“It — it wouldn’t hurt much, would 
it?” he asked suddenly. 

“It won’t hurt a bit,” Biggs said, 
then laughed at his own high humor. 
“It might, that is, cause some incon- 
venience to the elephant. After all, she 
wouldn’t be able to move around much, 
stuffed.” 

Freddie shuddered, trying to pass 
over the subject lightly. 

“You’d be willing to pay. . . ?” 

“For the time being I can’t dis- 
cuss — ” 

BANGI CRASH! 

Freddie whirled around sharply; and 
Biggs, after collecting his wits, stared 
toward the outer doors with wide eyes 
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and a bobbing Adam's apple. 

“I say — this isn’t allowed; not a live 
elephant . . 

Dora didn’t care what was allowed. 
She stood in the middle of the main 
hall, part of two swinging doors draped 
around her head, a frightened attendant 
hanging in her trunk. 

Dora had found Oscar! 

was a little angiy at Freddie 
Funk. She had been waiting out- 
side for some time when a couple of 
women, passing her, mentioned they 
were going directly to the Field Mu- 
seum. Dora’s mind turned over in 
crazy flip-flops and she knew that the 
Field Museum wasn’t a field at all, but 
a huge building. 

If Oscar was here, she was going to 
find him. 

The doors had been difficult but she 
managed to push through. The attend- 
ant had tried to shoo her away, so she 
carried him along with her. Now, her 
trunk high in the air, Dora saw Oscar 
standing at the far end of the hall, a 
magnificent specimen of leathery 
brown. 

With him were several other gentle- 
men elephants and a couple of frowsy 
females. 

Dora heard Freddie shout at her; 
but Freddie had brought her here with- 
out letting her know what was inside. 
She failed to consider that Freddie knew 
nothing of her love. Freddie was shout- 
ing louder and waving his arms. 

Dora ambled quickly down the hall 
to Oscar’s side and started to rub her 
thick hide against bis. 

People were gathered at the head of 
the marble stairs and in the lobby. No 
one semed to know what to do. 

To Dora’s surprise, Oscar was very 
cold and stifl. He paid no attention to 
her. She reached up tenderly and 
wrapped her trunk around his. Oscar 



remained still and disinterested. Dora 
made little love noises in her throat but 
her boy friend seemed intent on ignor- 
ing her. 

Dora became angry. Perhaps the 
frowsy females who stood near him had 
turned Oscar’s head. Dora triumpeted 
savagely and started to shuffle around 
the big hall. Nothing she could do 
would bring Oscar’s mighty head down 
to her level. 

In a sudden fit of anger, she wrapped 
her trunk around his, and jerked. A 
horrible rumble came from beneath 
them and Oscar, weighing no more than 
a third of what he used to, tipped over 
and crashed to the floor. Dora backed 
away. 

Oscar was dead. There was no 
doubt about that. Stretched full length 
on the marble floor, he retained the 
same stiff appearance. Dora Kfted her 
trunk to the sky and trumpeted her 
grief. The museum echoed like a lonely 
tomb. Then Dora, head down, turned 
and shuffled slowly toward the door. 
Her red eyes were overflowing with 
tears. She saw and heard nothing. 
Once outside, she moved swiftly across 
Grant Park toward the north. 

TN A little grove of trees near the 
north end of Lincoln Park, Freddie 
Funk sat with knees drawn up under 
bis chin. He was still for a long time, 
back against a tree, staring at the 
broken-hearted elephant opposite him. 

Freddie has followed Dora to their 
first meeting place. Dora was sitting 
on her haunches, trunk hanging before 
her without a quiver left in it, tears 
streaming down her trunk. 

“I — I guess you used to love that 
elephant at the museum?” Freddie said. 

Dora nodded her head from side to 
side. Love Oscar? What had they 
done to him? She wished she had 
stayed at home with Truju. That she 
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had never found out about Oscar. 

“I’m sorry ” Freddie said. “You and 
I get along all right. I hope you’re not 
mad at me?” 

Dora thought that over, then shook 
her head. Freddie wasn’t to blame. 
He’d been a good pal all along. 

“What I’d like to know,” Freddie 
went on, “is where the heck did you 
come from. You aren’t like any ele- 
phant I ever saw. I know darn well 
you understand everything I say.” 

Dora nodded again, and a fresh out- 
burst of tears started. 

“Aw, cut it out,” Freddie Funk 
pleaded. “That won’t help. You oughta 
go back where you came from and for- 
get all this.” 

Dora’s eyes brightened. Now that 
wasn’t a bad idea. Truju said all she 
had to do was ” 

Suddenly a shudder coursed through 
her body. 

What had Trufu said? What was the 
magic spell? 

Dora had forgotten. Truju said all 
she had to do was 

No use. She couldn’t remember a 
bit of it. A fresh torrent of tears 
started. 

She was in America, Oscar was dead; 
and she had no way of going home 
again, Freddie Funk seemed to under- 
stand that she was lonely and bewil- 
dered. He stood up and put his arm 
around her trunk. 

“Take it easy,” he urged. “Every- 
thing will work out all right.” 

But would it? Funk was frightened, 
Thick Lip, the escaped leader of the 
Crooked Cash gang, was on the prowl. 
Twice, late at night, Freddie had 
ducked into doors just in time to avoid a 
strange car that hurtled past him with 
guns poked through the windows. 

The museum was threatening to sue 
for the damage Dora had done and 
Freddie wondered what he would use 



for money if they really got tough. The 
novelty of having an elephant running 
around the town was beginning to wear 
off for the city council. Discussions 
were under way about the probable 
market for elephant steaks to help re- 
lieve the meat shortage. 

Dora was beginning to get irritable. 

gVERY night she insisted on re- 
visiting the grove at Lincoln Park. 
There she would sit for a full hour, nod- 
ding her head back and forth eagerly, 
eyes suddenly bright, then fading again 
as she failed to revive a poor memory. 

She thought of every possible magic 
word Truju ever i^ed, then gave it all 
up as a bad job. Who the hell said 
elephants never forget? There couldn’t 
be more than one or two magic words, 
and still she couldn’t think of them. 

Dora started to lose weight, Freddie 
lost confidence and the city council was 
losing patience. The peanut market 
in Chicago was losing most of its nat- 
ural resources. Dora had to eat. 

Thick Lip was out, once and for all, 
to get Freddie Funk. This time Thick 
Lip left his gang behind. He armed 
himself with a rod and followed the 
elephant and her keeper on one of 
their nightly trips to the park. It was 
close to nine in the evening. 

Freddie had gone through the usual 
dozing spell and Dora had once more 
sobbed her eyes out. The problem was 
too deep for her. 

Thick Lip was no fool. He planned 
to shoot Funk from behind the tree 
against which Freddie leaned, make a 
run for it and escape the elephant in 
the darkness. All might have gone well 
if the moon hadn’t figured into the 
hand. 

Freddie, arising from his post, ap- 
proached Dora and started to lead her 
away. Thick Lip aimed the gun care- 
fully, but the moon sent a beam of 
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light rippling down the barrel of his 
gun. Dora caught the flash of light, 
saw the twisted face above it and 
pushed Freddie to one side roughly. 

The gun cracked, and the bullet 
buried itself in Dora’s thick hide. It 
didn’t hurt much, but the sting and the 
sight of the man who had once be- 
fore attacked her friend, sent Dora on 
a rampage. 

Thick Lip saw his mistake almost 
at once, but it was too late. 

Dora went into action. She was 
around the tree and after Thick Lip 
with one long, very ungraceful bound. 
Dora could cover a lot of ground when 
she had to. 

This time her anger was a terrible 
thing. She played with the gangster 
as though he were a rag doll. Thick 
Lip lived only during the first bounce, 
but Dora kept right on playing ball 
with him until there wasn’t enough 
left to throw. 

She felt alive and vibrant again. 
This was more like it. Life had lost 
its excitement and now she was recap- 
turing some of it. After a while, 
things were very quiet. No spectators 
showed up and she lost interest. Fred- 
die had managed to get to his feet and 
was leaning against a tree, eyes wide 
with horrified interest. 

Feeling that a battle cry of victory 
was in order, Dora turned and started 
pawing the ground, her trunk lifted 
toward the sky. 

Then destiny played its part. 

She lifted her right foot and brought 
it down sharply three times. She 
trumpeted loudly, just twice. Three 
trumpets and two foot-falls would 
have left her in Chicago. The ratio, 
however, was as Truju had outlined it. 
Dora had, by a strange error, hit on 
the magic formula. 

The moon sank out of sight behind 
a cloud and the wind was suddenly 



hushed. Then from nowhere, a hot 
rushing storm came up. The trees 
bent double. Freddie Funk, holding 
tightly to the tree closest him, felt the 
bark change under his fingers. He 
looked upward and saw that he was 
holding the trunk of a giant fig tree. 
Grass had sprung up aroumi his knees. 
He dosed his eyes and started to pray. 

Then the wind was gone. Freddie 
opened his eyes slowly. The park was 
the same. The moon was out , again 
and the turf was smooth and green 
under his feet. 

Dora and Thick Lip were both gone. 

Freddie sat down limply, under- 
standing little of what had happened. 
One thing he was sure of. His wor- 
ries were over. 

TJUT were they? 

Two days later, his apartment 
phone rang. “This is Mr. Wiggin call- 
ing,” said a voice at the other end 
of the wire. “I still got that box thing 
we took off your elephant when you 
left her here at my farm.” 

“Oh.” Freddie Funk wondered if 
he’d ever hear the last of Dora. “You 
mean the howdah. Couldn’t you use 
it for firewood, or something?” 

Mr. Wiggin grunted. 

“I got enough wood,” he said 
grumpily. “Besides, it’s mostly padded 
cloth. No good to me. I’ll bring it 
in on my next trip to town.” 

Freddie groaned. 

“But — ^but I haven’t the slightest 
use for it.” 

“Can’t help that,” Wiggin retorted. 
“I got no right to keep another man’s 
property. You’ll have it back in a day 
or two.” 

'‘But ” 

The receiver clicked in Freddie’s ear. 

Freddie Funk put the phone down 
with a bang. He thought things over 
for a moment, then shrugged. 
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“No use trjang to keep a thing that 
size in this apartment,” he told him- 
“When Wiggin delivers it, I’ll 
chop it to pieces and let the janitor 
burn it.” 

■p\ORA was quite happy. Only one 
^ thing marred her pleasure: Tniju 
was lecturing her again. 

“You a bad elephant, Doral” Truju 
regarded her gravely from his seat on 
the mahogany log. “First you forget 
how to come lack, then you forget to 
bring the Rajah’s howdah with you. 
The Rajah say he like to kill you.” 
Dora heard only about every third 
word. She found herself missing 
Freddie Funk. She wished she had 
brought him home to India with her. 

“That howdah one good thing, 
Dora,” Truju went on. “The Rajah 
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say he put hundred fine rubies in lin> 
ing so he have mad-money when he 
get too far from home. Them rubies 
make any man rich, Dora.” 

Dora’s eyes brightened and the last 
traces of tears left them. So Freddie 
had his reward after all. Maybe 
everything was for the best. She had 
never been cut out for city life. She 
had saved Freddie from being kiled, 
and had left him rubies to make him 
a rich man. 

“Elephants supposed to have good 
memory.” Truju waggled a lean fin- 
ger at her. “I maybe wh^ yvu for 
being bad elephant.” 

Dora pushed her trunk into a near- 
by pool of water, sucked up a trunk- 
ful and gravely squirted it into Truju’s 
face. 

THE END 



^ THE HUMAN HEART 



T he human heart is the spring of our ac- 
tivity. Its efforts either reinforce or stop 
our own. The heart is located on the left side 
of the body and is easily felt beating after running, 
or many times, even in normal resting. In rare 
cases the heart is found to be located on the right 
side of the body. The muscle of the heart differs 
from all other muscles in the body, being a cross 
between the two other types of body muscle but 
having characteristics different from both. 

Although we cannot stop or start the heart, we 
can increase or decrease its speed. One way is by 
increasing the number of impukes going to the 
heart. This takes place when we decide we are in 
a hurry to get somewhere or when we are nervous 
about something. This ako takes place when we 
are afraid so that we can move more smoothly and 
easily. 

The heart is ako speeded up or slowed down 
by chemicak. One of the most important of these 
chemieak is adrenalin, the excretion product of the 
adrenal glands. Much work was done on the heart 
to learn this fundamental fact, but the rewards 
have been both fitting and numerous. When a 



patient’s heart slows down during an operation 
to an exceedingly low level, this vital drug is in- 
troduced into the blood stream and has an im- 
mediate salutory effect on the patient. 

The heart is not shaped like the heart on the 
valentine candy boxes. It is rather sba|>ed like a 
plum and has great veins entering it and great 
blood vessek leaving it. The left side of the heart 
is far more muscular than the right side, for ail 
blood sent to the body goes through this channel 
and much blood does flow from it. 

The valve system of the heart is at once its 
most ingenious and weakest p>art. Blood must not 
flow backwards since thk would mix blood of 
greater oxygen content with blood of less oxygen 
content. These valves are thin but mighty enough 
to withstand the blood pressure which is so great 
at these points. They are most easily attacked 
by germs and have no defense ; therefore, they are 
the weakest links in the chain. 

The heart, then, is a muscle, not controlled but 
beating by itself. Its importance is unquestioned 
and lack of its work means lack of life. 
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IT’S bad en«ngh to have a 
horseman for a rival, hut it’s 

even worse wdieia yoa’re a horse! 
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for the simple reason that Eileen Rave- 
nal had resisted, with unflattering ease, 
his numerous attempts to change her 
last name to Thorndyke. And since she 
wanted no part of him except as an un- 
derstanding friend, he was very un- 
happy. 

He sighed heavily and ordered an- 
other drink, and as the bartender set it 
before him, he became aware that a 
small, gray-haired man had taken the 
stool at his side and was staring at him 
with fixed, intent eyes. 

Reggie stood this gimlet-eyed atten- 
tion for about two minutes, growing 
more uncomfortable all the time. Fi- 
nally he turned to the little man. 

“I say, old fellow,” be said, “would 
you mind looking the other way for a 
while?” 

The little man, who was dressed in 
neat dark clothes, smiled in uncertain 
embarrassment. His face and clothes 
were plain but his eyes were a deep sol- 
id blue and they seemed out of place 
in the mine-run quality of his face. 

“I’m sorry for staring,” he said, in a 
soft, quiet voice, “but you seemed un- 
happy and I thought” — ^his smile be- 
came apologetic — “that I might be of 
some assistance.” 

Reggie patted him on the shoulder. 

“Appreciate your interest, and all 
that,” he muttered, “but I’m beyond 
help. Girl doesn’t love; all that rot. 
Sorry. Not much you could do.” 

The little man edged closer. There 
was an interested look on his small 
drab features. 

“Sometimes things aren’t quite as 
dark as they seem,” he murmured. 

. Reggie looked at him with distaste. 
He was notin any mood for a cheery, 
inspirational sermon; and the little man 
seemed on the verge of launching into a 
pep-talk straight out of Dale Carnegie. 

“Things are plenty dark,” he said 
firmly. “And whether they are dark, or 



just seem dark is beside the point. 
Either way, the situation is no good.” 
The little man cleared his throat. 

“I think I can help you,” he said. . 

'^HERE was no mistaking the firm 
note of sincerity in his voice and 
for an instant Reggie’s heart fluttered 
with hope. He looked at the drab little 
man with new interest. 

“What makes you think you can help 
me?” he asked finally, a note of caution 
in his voice. 

“I am a scientist,” the little man said 
with quiet pride. “My work lies in the 
field of — ah — adjustment.” 
“Adjustment?” 

The little man nodded. Precisely, I 
adjust people to their environment. 
When a man is unhappy is it usually 
because he is not in a proper attune- 
ment with his surroundings.” 

“That’s very true,” Reggie said 
thoughtfully. He finished his drink and 
nodded to the bartender. “And bring 
one for my friend, please,” he said. 
“Thank you,” the little man said. 
“Not at all. Now go on with your 
story. How can you help me?” 

“Well,” the little man said, “I’d have 
to know more of the circumstances in- 
volved. Supposing you tell me the facts 
behind this unreciprocated affection of 
yours.” 

“Gladly,” Reggie said. He found 
himself warming to this kindly little 
man; and he found himself wanning 
also to the mellow effects of the Scotch. 

“I am in love with a girl named 
Eileen Ravenal,” he began pensively. 
“She is the most wonderful girl in the 
world.” 

“Naturally,” the little man said. 
Reggie glanced at him suspiciously. 
“How do you know?” 

The little man smiled. 

“The girl a young man loves is al- 
ways the most wonderful girl in the 
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world. Go on.” 

“Well,” Reggie continued moodily, 
“she doesn’t love me. She thinks I’m an 
aimless, witless, irresponsible young 
fool, and she doesn’t go for that type. 
She prefers big strong men of character 
and so she’s going to marry one.” Reg- 
gie shuddered and gulped his drink. 
“She’s going to marry an amateur 
sportsman, a gentleman jockey, with 
big muscles and piercing eyes. Serves 
her right,” he added bitterly. 

“When is this marriage to take 
place?” the little man asked. 

“I don’t know. Soon, I guess.” 

“Who is this man?” 

“His name,” said Reggie, “is Guy 
Mannering. His estate adjoins her fath- 
ers; and Eileen and he have known 
each other since they were old enough 
to bull-dog steers.” 

“Do they live near here?” 

“No. Their estate is down in Vir- 
ginia, in the blue grass country. Her 
father breeds show animals. Dogs, 
horses, chickens, things like that.” 
“And you’re sure you love this girl?” 
“I adore her,” Reggie said fervently. 
“But it’s no use. Their engagement is 
being announced at a house party this 
week-end.” He shook his head sadly 
and ordered another drink. “She even 
had the heartless gall to invite me down 
for the festivities.” 

“Splendid,” the little man said, beam- 
ing. “There is hope yet.” 

Reggie blinked at him. 

“You’re drunk,” he said, hiccuping 
gently. “She and I are through. She 
said I just didn’t add up to what she 
wanted in a husband.” 

'Y'HE little man slapped his hand em- 
phatically on the bar. 

“That IS where I come in,” he said. 
“What do you mean?” Reggie said 
dazedly. 

“Now listen to me closely,” the little 



man said, staring fixe<Ily at Reggie with 
his curious solid blue eyes. “She said 
you didn’t add up to what she wanted, 
didn’t she?” 

“Well, yes, but ” 

The little man cut him off imper- 
iously. 

“My job is to see that you do add up 
to what she wants,” he said quietly. 

“What’s that?” Reggie said. Every- 
thing was getting rather fuzzy, and the 
little man’s bewildering comments 
weren’t helping the buzzing confusion 
in his head. 

“Perhaps I had better explain,” the 
little man said, with a tolerant smile. 
“You see, each human being is con- 
structed to an invariable set of laws 
which regulate his development. Our 
molecular structure is determined at 
birth and our subsequent growth is in 
direct relation to that original molecul- 
ar structure. Do you understand?” 
“No,” Reggie said flatly. 

The little man chuckled good-na- 
turedly. 

“No one does,” he smiled. “But any- 
way, I have discovered a formula which 
alters the original molecular arrange- 
ment of a human being and permits him 
to assume another arrangement which 
may be more to his liking. As I ex- 
plained from the start, it’s simply a 
problem of adjustment. Now, I can 
change your arrangement and you will 
become a different person. To use the 
very words that the girl of your choice 
did, you will add up to another person- 
ality, another character. Now won’t 
that be wonderful?” 

“Why, I guess so,” Reggie said du- 
biously. “She certainly wants no part 
of me as I am now. Maybe if I changed 
completely I’d be more acceptable.” 
“Precisely,” the little man said em- 
phatically. He extended a hand to 
Reggie. “Let us shake on it.” 

Reggie shook hands with the little 
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man and they both had another drink 
to cement their odd pact. 

“What do we do now?” Reggie asked, 
curiously. He was wondering vaguely 
what he had let himself in for, but some- 
how it seemed a little late to be worry- 
ing about that. 

“We will go to my laboratory,” the 
little man said decisively. 

“Fine,” Reggie said. “Let’s have one 
quick drink before we go.” 

“An excellent idea,” the little man 
said. 

They had an extra drink, and then 
another to wash it down. The house 
popped then for a drink, and out of 
common decency Reggie bought back, 
and then they left. 

Outside, it was almost dark. Reggie 
bailed a cab and the little man mumbled 
an address to the driver. When they 
stopped it was before a unpretentious 
drugstore. 

“This it?” Reggie asked. 

The little man nodded. Reggie paid 
the driver and they got out. 

“Follow me,” the little man said, put- 
ting a conspiratorial finger to his lips. 

t_TE led Reggie up a rickety flight of 

■*' steps into a small, sparsely furn- 
ished room and closed the door. He 
switched on an overhead light and Reg- 
gie saw that a work bench had been 
built against one wall. It was covered 
with bottles, retorts, beakers and sev- 
eral Bunsen burners. 

The little man walked unsteadily to 
the lab bench and picked up a small bot- 
tle, Reggie sat down on the side of the 
bed and blinked dazedly at him. He was 
conscious of being definitely drunk, but 
he had reached the state where that 
fact was no longer worrisome. While 
glancing about the room he noticed a 
bottle of whisky on a chiffonier. He 
stood up and crossed the room unstead- 
ily to pour himself a drink. 



The little man had been fussing 
about the laboratory bench and now he 
returned to Reggie^s side. In his hand 
he held a glass of some substance that 
looked just like water. 

“Drink this,” he said. 

Reggie looked at the mixture du- 
biously. 

“Will it change me?” he asked. 

“YouTl see,” the little man smiled. 

Reggie took the glass and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, drank it down. 
The stuff tasted just like water. He 
waited for an instant, but nothing hap- 
pened. He burped and glanced accus- 
ingly at the little man. 

“It didn’t work,” he muttered. 

“It takes a little time,” his host an- 
swered. “Don^t you feel anything?” 

Reggie shook his head solemnly. 

“Not a thing.” 

“Go home and get a good night’s 
rest,” the little man said. “Tomorrow 
it should start to work.” 

“Then what?” Reggie asked. 

“Then,” the little man trium- 
phantly, “take a train down to Virginia 
and win back your girl. You will be a 
changed person. Your molecular ar- 
rangement will be completely different. 
She will love you at si^t.” 

“What will I be like?” Reggie asked, 
intrigued. 

The little man looked puzzled. 

“I’m not quite sure,” he sai^ 
thoughtfully, “but youTl be changed, 
and that’s ie important thing.” 

“Fine,” Reggie said. “And then I go 
down to Virginia, is that right?” 

The little man nodded. 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” 
Reggie said fervently. “You’ve brought 
hope to life again. Isn’t there anything 
I can do for you?” 

The little man smiled and shook his 
head. 

“Just let me know how things turn 
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out,” he said. “That will be reward 
enough.” 

jD EGGIE thanked him again and left. 
^ He. remembered very little about 
getting home to his apartment. There 
was an interval in the rear of a car, so 
he assumed he was in a cab, but his 
next conscious memory was entering his 
large, well-fumished apartment and 
trying to turn on the light. 

But something was wrong! 

He couldn’t readi the switch. He 
stood on his toes but his hands were 
several inches short of the switch. And 
when he gave up trying he heard some- 
thing scratch against the wall, and 
realized with a drunken start that the 
sound was produced by his nails sliding 
down the wall. 

And then, to add to his bewilderment, 
he found that he was on all fours, trot- 
ting about the room. 

This wouldn’t do, he decided. He 
stopped and looked down and he 
couldn’t believe his eyes. For his hands 
were much smaller than they should 
have been and surprisingly enough 
they were covered with hair. 

They looked just like paws! 

Reggie deliberated over this phe- 
Domencm for several minutes. Obvious- 
ly something was wrong. He trotted to 
the window and looked out. A full moon 
was just rising in the pale blue of the 
night sky. 

A pcailiar urge came to him as he 
stared at the rising moon, and he sat 
down on his haunches and lifted his 
nose in the air. A plaintive bay sounded 
in his ears, and he peered about in sud- 
den surprise until he realized that he 
was making the sound. 

This thing was getting more ridicu- 
lous all the time, he decided uneasily. 

With a bewildered shake of his head 
he decided he’d better get to bed. He 
trotted imsteadily across the room and 



hopped up on the bed. As he dropped 
off to sleep he decided that he’d better 
slow down a bit on his drinking. Things 
were coming to a pretty pass if a fellow 
started imagining he had turned into a 
dog. 

He curled up comfortably and closed 
his eyes. 

But something suddenly fell across 
his nose. He opened his eyes and saw 
that it was a soft, bushy tail. And it 
seemed to belong to him. At least it was 
attached to him in the customary man- 
ner. 

He decided then he’d better quit 
drinking altogether. 

CHAPTER II 

'^HE following morning Reggie 
awoke and, except for a slight head- 
ache, felt exceptionally fine. He bound- 
ed out of bed, took a few deep breaths 
and then walked to the window to ad- 
mire the strong, glorious sun that 
splashed on the green lawn like stream- 
ing shafts of gold. 

Everything seemed wonderful, for 
some reason. 

And then he remembered the events 
of the previous night, his meeting with 
the little scientist at the bar, the drug 
he had taken to alter his personality, 
and he suddenly realized why he felt 
so wonderful. 

He was leaving today for Virginia to 
impress Eileen with his magnificent, 
sterling, brand-new character! 

A sudden thought occurred to him 
and he walked to a wall mirror and 
peered closely at himself. He still 
looked the same, so he decided that his 
transformation had been mental and 
spiritual. 

He shaved and dressed in a hurry. 
Now that he had actually decided to go 
to Virginia and make one last try for the 
affections of Eileen, he couldn’t get 
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started soon enough. 

On the way to the train he remem- 
bered one other thing of the night be- 
fore, and the recollection brought a 
slight frown to his face. 

For he was recalling his arrival at his 
apartment and the peculiar sensation 
he’d exf)erienced before he’d fallen 
asleep. He had felt like a dog! He re- 
membered that distinctly. He had trot- 
ted about the floor, bayed at the moon, 
and there had been the matter of a 
tail ... 

He inspected himself cautiously. No, 
he was all right now. He smiled weakly 
at his reflection in the rear-vision mir- 
ror of the cab. 

What an odd thing to imagine! And 
of course it had been his imagination. 
He remembered then that the little man 
hadn’t been sure what sort of change 
the drug would effect on his tempera- 
ment and development. 

He chuckled aloud. 

What a joke if the drug had turned 
him into a dog! 

He laughed for a while and then the 
grin froze on his face and he stared 
dazedly at his reflection. 

What a joke! 

“Ha, ha,” he said, “very funny.” 

He mopped his suddenly damp brow 
and put the handkerchief back in his 
pocket with nervous fingers. 

gILEEN met him at the station. She 
was sitting behind the wheel of a 
low-slung station wagon and she waved 
happily at him when he got off the train. 

“Throw your grips in the back,” she 
said, as he reached the side of the car. 
“Gosh, it’s good to see you again, Reg- 
gie,” she added, as they started down 
the dusty road that led to Plainacres, 
the family estates of the Ravenals. 

Reggie sat beside her, studying her 
smiling profile with the look of a lost 
fish on his face. 



Eileen Ravenal was a slim blonde 
with eyes that seemed to be smiling at 
some pleasant memory. The wind blew 
the hair from her forehead as they 
drove along the winding, tree-lined road 
and her teeth were startlingly white in 
her tanned face. She wore a short- 
sleeved white blouse and shorts and 
her bare arms and legs were a light 
smooth brown from the sun. 

She glanced sideways at Reggie as 
they were taking a turn and grinned. 

“Seems like old times, doesn’t it?” 
she said. 

Reggie nodded in a preoccupied sort 
of way. His attention was focused on 
the road and his hands had a death 
grip on the door handle. 

“Watch the road, will you please?” 
he begged. “You still drive like the poor 
man’s Barney Oldfield.” 

“Oh, I know what I’m doing,” Eileen 
smiled. 

She missed a startled pedestrian by 
several scant inches and without paus- 
ing for breath said, “You know, Reggie, 
I was afraid for a while you wouldn’t 
come down for the week-end. I thought 
you might have some foolish idea of not 
seeing me again, since I decided to mar- 
ry Guy.” She patted his knee affection- 
ately. “But I should have known you 
wouldn’t be silly.about this thing. After 
all, there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
be the best of friends, is there?” 

Reggie was about to agree miserably, 
when he suddenly remembered his new 
personality. The old Reggie Thorndyke 
would have been meekly humble, but 
the new Reggie — well, that was another 
matter. 

He cleared his throat decisively. 

“Naturally we’ll be friends,” he said. 
“Most married couples are.” 

Eileen looked at him in surprise. 

“What do you mean, Reggie?” 

“Simply that you’re going to marry 
me,” Reggie said, knocking the ash 
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carefully from his cigarette. He leaned 
back comfortably in the seat and ig- 
nored the incredulous expression on the 
girl's face. He pointed to the passing 
landscape. “Beautiful up here this time 
of the year, isn’t it?” 

“Have you lost your mind, Reggie?” 
Eileen demanded. 



J^EGGIE regarded her with politely 
raised eyebrows, 

“Lost my mind? I think not. It is 
beautiful up here, the Chamber of 
Commerce is saying so all the time.” 
His expression became concerned. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

“Stop this double-talk,” Eileen said 
grimly. “I’m. not interested in the scen- 
ery. I want to know what you mean by 
saying I’m going to marry you.” Her 
small capable hands tightened on the 
steering wheel. “I’ve never heard any- 
thing more ridiculous and presumptious 
in my life.” 

“You’ll get used to it,” Reggie said. 
“For a while you may find the idea 
rather new, but you’ll get over that. Do 
you like June weddings, darling?” 
“Don’t call me ‘darling’,” Eileen 
snapped. “I don’t know what’s gotten 
into you, Reggie. You sound as if you’re 
blind drunk. I invited you down for the 
announcement of my wedding because 
I thought of you as one of my friends. 
But if I thought you were going to cause 
a scene I would never have asked you.” 
“Oh, perish the thought,” Reggie 
said, lightly. “There won’t be any dra- 
matics. I won’t ride in on a white horse 
and carry you off like Lochinvar. We’re 
both a little old for that sort of non- 
sense. We’ll just tell your father and 
dear Guy that we love each other and 
that will be that. Your father will un- 
doubtedly have a stroke, and Guy will 
try to punch me in the face, and then 
we’ll live happily ever after. You see, 
the whole thing is very simple.” 



“Except for one trifling matter,” 
Eileen said sweetly. 

“Did I forget something?” Reggie 
inquired. 

“Yes, you did,” Eileen said, in the 
same sweet voice. “Of course it’s just a 
minor oversight, and I know it won’t 
bother you, but you did forget to ask 
me to many you.” 

“Oh, nothing serious then,” Reggie 
said. “You had me worried for a min- 
ute. All right, consider yourself asked. 
Pip! Pip! Nothing to it.” 

“And it gives me great pleasure to 
tell you I wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the last man on Earth,” Eileen 
said heatedly, “Now does that change 
your plans any, Mr. Thorndyke?” 
“\\^y, no,” Reggie said blandly. 
“You’ll say no a few times just to be 
feminine. But you’ll marry me eventu- 
ally. See if you don’t.” 

Eileen closed her mouth grimly and 
stared angrily ahead. She drew several 
slow deep breaths, before she trusted 
herself to say with ominous calmness: 
“I feel terrible about disappointing 
you, Reggie, but if you don’t stop talk- 
ing like a drunken fool I’ll stop this car 
and throw you out into the road.” 



O EGGIE laughed contentedly. In all 
the years he had known Eileen 
Ravenal she had never indicated any 
definite emotion toward him. Her atti- 
tude had always been friendly, casual 
and indifferent. And now she was angry, 
blazingly angry at him. He felt he was 
making strides. At least she was feeling 
something toward him, even if it was 
only homicidal rage. 

“No you won’t,” he grinned. He set- 
tled back comfortably and lit a ciga- 
rette. “I hate to think of dear old Guy’s 
disappointment,” he said musingly. 
“After all he does love you in his crude 
fashion.” 

“Guy Mannering loves me with all 
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the love a civilized man feels toward the 
woman of his choice,” Eileen said stiffly. 
“He is a gentleman, a sportsman and 
thoroughly dependable and respectable. 
He is all the tilings you’re not, Reggie, 
and that’s why you envy and despise 
him,” she finished bitingly. 

“Guy Mannering is a pompous, 
stuffy fool,” Reggie said calmly. “Just 
because he has spent the better part 
of his adult life on the back of a horse, 
is no indication of his sterling qualities. 
It simply proves that he is, at heart, 
lazy.” * 

Eileen turned on him and the car al- 
most ran off the road. 

“A little left rudder, please,” Reggie 
said anxiously. 

The girl straightened the car with one 
furious snap of the wheel. 

“I won’t have you talking about Guy 
that way,” she cried. “He rides because 
he loves horses.” 

Reggie shook his head emphatically 
and flipped his cigarette away. 

“If he loved horses,” he said with 
quiet logic, “he’d let them rest and 
graze instead of running the poor beasts 
into the ground.” 

Eileen started to reply but then she 
shook her head helplessly and there 
were angry tears in her eyes. 

“I don’t know why you’re doing 
this,” she said. “I’ve always thought 
you were a friend of mine, and I just 
can’t understand the way you’re act- 
ing.” 

“I’m acting this way because I love 
you and I don’t want to see you un- 
happy,” Reggie said. “And if you marry 
Guy you won’t be happy.” 

“I’m the best judge of that,” Eileen 
flared. “I intend to live my own life 
without any suggestions from you, Reg- 
inald Thorndyke.” 

She swung the wheel as they came to 
an arched driveway and turned the car 
into a winding lane that led to a great 



white house that looked like something 
out of Gone With The Wind. 

“We’ll be meeting father and Guy in 
a few minutes,” Eileen said, “and I 
wish you would forget all of this fool- 
ishness you’ve been talking.” 

“Dear Guy and dear father,” Reggie 
sighed. “Two rays of sunshine wasting 
their gleam in the storm of life.” He 
shuddered slightly. “Does your father 
still get up at five in the md^ning and 
wake the neighborhood with his threats 
to shoot the grooms if the horses aren’t 
ready?” 

“If you don’t like my father,” Eileen 
said coldly, “you can — ” 

“I’m sorry,” Reggie said hastily. “I 
really love the old bear dearly, you 
know that.” 

“You don’t sound like it,” Eileen 
said. 

“I’m undemonstrative,” Reggie said. 

“WeD, when you meet don’t talk to 
him like you have been to me. You 
know he never liked you, and he might 
do something drastic if he ever had to 
think seriously of you as a son-in-law. 
And Guy wouldn’t be too happy about 
it either. He might just forget his good 
manners and run you off the grounds 
if he thought you were still serious 
about me.” 

“Everybody is against the idea, but 
the two who really count,” Reggie 
smiled. He patted her hand tenderly. 
“But we don’t mind, do we, honey? As 
long as we understand each other, the 
rest of the world can go to blazes.” 

Eileen stopped the car in front of the 
house with an angry jerk. 

“Will you please shut up!” she cried. 

“You become more wife-like every 
minute, my sweet,” Reggie beamed. 

CHAPTER Hi 

"D EGGIE followed Eileen into a vast 
cool room that was lined with 
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books and furnished with heavy rug- 
ged furniture. There was an immense 
fireplace at one end of the room and 
the opposite wall was covered with a 
Hfe-si2e print of a thoroughbred geld- 
ing. 

Everything in the room was of huge 
dimensions and the gray-haired man 
who sat before the fireplace was no 
exception. His shoulders were about 
three feet wide and his great snowy 
head was like something carved on the 
side of a mountain. 

He turned as his daughter entered 
the room and then he climbed slowly 
to his feet as he saw Reggie. 

“Hello, my dear,” he said to Eileen, 
as she stood on tip-toes to kiss his 
cheek. He patted her shoulder with a 
hand that was like a quarter of beef. 
His eyes met Reggie’s over her head. 
“Oh,” he said. “It’s you, is it?” 

He didn’t exactly frown, but on the 
other hand his expression was far from 
that of the hearty, welcoming host. The 
comers of his mouth turned down and 
his gray eyes were chilly in the ruddy 
tan of his face. 

“Yes,” Reggie said, shifting from one 
foot to the other, “it’s me, all right.” 
“Hmmmmph,” Cokmel Ravenal said. 
He turned to his daughter. “Guy 
called,” he said, hi his heavy nrnibling 
voice. "Said he’d be right over.” 

“Well, that’s nice,” Eileen said, and 
Reggie noticed with pleasure that there 
was a cool edge to her voice. “Did he 
bother to explain why be broke our date 
last night?” 

“Yes, he did,” Colonel Ravenal said. 
“One of his mares was foaling and he 
couldn’t get away.” 

Reggie grinned at Eileen. 

“It’s new, anyway,” he said. “Sitting 
up all night with a sick horse, instead of 
a sick friend. I didn’t think Guy had 
that much imagination.” 

The colonel glanced suspiciously 



from his daughter to Reggie. 

“And what was the meaning of that 
remark, may I inquire?” he asked. 

Reggie was saved the problem of re- 
plying by the arrival of a very blond, 
deep-chested young man in riding 
clothes, who strode into the room, ex- 
uding hearty good health from every 
pore. 

“Eileen, my dear,” he exclaimed, 
slapping her cheerfully on the back. “I 
told your father why I couldn’t make 
our date last night. But the stables has 
another fine colt and I guess that’s 
worth it. Right!” 

“Of course,” Eileen said. She moved 
her shoulders experimentally and 
winced. “You remember Reggie, don’t 
you, Guy?” 

Guy Mannering swung about and ex- 
tended his hand to Reggie with a wide, 
many-toothed grin. 

“But of course!” he cried. “How are 
you, old sock?” 

He raised one hand but Reggie 
backed out of reach. 

“Fine, thanks,” he said. He didn’t 
intend to be hospitalized by any effusive 
back-slapping- 

“I suppose you’re down for the big 
occasion,” Guy said, rocking back and 
forth on his heels. 

“Yes, that’s the general idea,” Reg- 
gie said. “When is the announcement 
coming off?” 

“Sunday night,” the gentleman 
sportsman beamed. “We’re having a 
dinner after the big race.” He turned 
eagerly to the colonel. “And how’s Blue 
Star behaving?” 

Colonel Ravenal’s craggy face light- 
ed reverently. 

“Magnificent,” he breathed. 

“Fine!” Guy cried. He swung about 
and slapped Eileen resoundingly on the 
back. “Hear that, dear? Blue Star is in 
magnificent shape.” 

“I just heard father say so,” Eileen 
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said drily, readjusting her shoulder. 

young sportsman swung back to 
Reggie with an athletic bound. He 
moved as if he were on steel springs. 
Reggie found it exhausting to watch 
him. 

“I suppose you've heard about the 
big race? Fm riding the colonel’s Blue 
Star in the twenty-five thousand dollar 
Regalia meet Sunday afternoon.” He 
beamed expansively and hooked his 
thumbs in his leather vest. “Sunday 
night should be quite an occasion,” he 
said, grinning complacently. “It isn’t 
every man who celebrates two triumphs 
in one night.” 

“You’re pretty sure of winning, 
then?” Reggie said. 

“A horse race is always an. uncertain 
affair,” the gentleman jocke)r^ said with 
a solemn frown, “but I think this one 
will go to Blue Star without a doubt.” 

Reggie caught Eileen’s eye and said, 
“Oh, I wasn’t talking about the horse 
race.” 

He smiled politely at the expression 
of doubt that spread over the young 
man’s face. 

“But I don’t think I get you,” he 
said, looked puzzledly at Eileen, “you 
mean — ” 

“Let’s all have a drink,” Eileen said 
quickly. She hooked her arm through 
her fiance’s and glared icily at Reggie. 
“Some of us need something else to do 
with our mouths,” she said meaningly. 

“Splendid idea,” the young sports- 
man said. “Shall I fix them, darling?” 

“If you would, please,” Eileen smiled 
gratefully at him. 

“Right!” 

He left the room with long strong 
strides, and when he returned the con- 
versation had drifted to other channels. 

“I was just telling young Thorndyke 
that he’d better get a good night’s rest,” 
Colonel Ravenal said, as he helped him- 



self to a drink. He grinned wickedly at 
Reggie. “We still ride every morning at 
five,” he said. “And I’ll instruct the 
grooms to select a nice lively horse for 
you.” 

Reggie shuddered slightly. He knew 
what the colonel meant by a “lively” 
horse. Undoubtedly a four-legged son 
of Satan that no one had succeeded in 
breaking. He grinned weakly. 

“Great sport,” he muttered. 

“Reggie knows quite a lot about 
horses,” Eileen said sweetly. “He talked 
about horses all the way in from the sta- 
tion. And he doesn’t think good riding 
is very difficult. He thinks the ability 
to ride a horse well is greatly over- 
rated.” She smiled maliciously at Reg- 
gie. “Don’t you, Reginald?” 

pOLONEL RAVENAL put his glass 
down firmly. 

“So you think it doesn’t take any- 
think to handle a horse, eh?” he barked. 

“Well, I didn’t exactly say that,” 

Reggie began, “but ” He stOK>ed 

in mid-sentence as he suddenly realized 
that he was deserting his new character. 
He squared his shoulders. 

“Riding a horse is like riding a rock- 
ing chair,” he said emphatically, “and 
just about as difficult. Any man who has 
the advantage of a brain should be 
ashamed to admit that a poor, unrea- 
soning horse presents a problem in 
mastery.” 

“Is that so?” Mannering said angrily. 
“Well we’ll see how well you do tomor- 
row morning.” 

Reggie stared at him with an amused 
smile. 

“Yes, you’ll see,” he said. 

“I have never met a horse I coudn’t 
handle,” Mannering said, “but only be- 
cause I have ridden all my life and have 
devoted all my time to the study of 
horsemanship. It isn’t something a man 
earns overnight, it takes years of work 
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and practise. I think you’ll appreciate 
that fact after tomorrow morning. I 
didn’t become the foremost amateur 
jockey in the State without learning a 
few things about horses and men. And 
I’ll wager that after you ride tomorrow 
you’ll admit that the time I’ve spent 
learning to ride hasn’t been wasted.” 

Colonel Ravenai turned away and 
there was a reflective smile on his face. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think Reggie may 
learn quite a bit tomorrow morning.” 

CHAPTER IV 

'^HERE were only a few faint 
'streaks of dawn on the eastern 
horizon when Reggie entered the vast 
stables of the colonel the following 
morning. He hadn’t gotten much sleep, 
and when the butler called him, he had 
been staring wide-eyed at the ceiling, 
wondering just what was going to hap- 
pen to him when he climbed aboard his 
horse for the morning’s ride. 

Nothing pleasant, he felt sure. He 
had ridden only a few times in his life, 
and he always thought it was a silly 
way to spend one’s time. And he had 
always been careful in his selection of 
horses. He liked sway-backed, Itunber- 
ing creatures that looked nostalgically 
at passing milk wagons and clumped 
along in a gentle rocking motion at 
about two miles an hour. That was his 
idea of riding. If the rest of the world 
wanted to risk their necks on snorting, 
wild-eyed bundles of TNT that was 
thek business. 

He prowled moodily about the sta- 
bles, with his coat pulled about his neck 
against the sharp morning air. He was 
hungry and sle^y and cold. And the 
realization that he would be subjected 
to an entire morning of Guy Manner- 
ing’s offensive vitality was almost nau- 
seating. 

Two grooms were standing in front 



of a stall watching a great black stallion 
that was rearing and kicking on the in- 
side. Reggie sidled up beside them and 
watched the mighty efforts of the horse 
as it sought to kick down a side of the 
stable. 

One of the grooms nodded cheerfully 
to him. 

“Morning, sir. Tiger’s got his wind 
up a bit. But he’ll quiet down after a 
few miles at a stiff tun. Just has to have 
some of the ginger worked out of him.” 

“I see,” Reggie said weakly. “Tiger, 
eh? Good name for him, I’d say.” 

The groom chuckled. “That’s what 
everyone says. He’s got a mean streak 
in him, all right.. Almost bit a groom’s 
arm off last month, Kicked another last 
week and just about killed the poor 
fellow. But the colonel likes ’im in 
spite.” 

“He would,” Reggie thou^t mood- 
ily. He watched the red, rolling eyes of 
the horse for a moment and an invol- 
untary shudder tickled his spine. “I 
suppose the colonel rides this crea- 
ture?” he asked. 

“Not on your life,” the groom said. 
“He wouldn’t dare. Tiger’d be danger- 
ous for the colonel, even though he is a 
great horseman. It needs a young man 
to handle Tiger.” 

“Oh,” Reggie said, "I suppose Mr. 
Mannering rides him then.” 

“Nope, we’re gettin’ him ready for . 
the colonel’s guest, a young fellow from 
out of town. Haven’t seen this feller but 
he must be quite a rider to take on Ti- 
ger.” 

Reggie felt his stomach grow cold. 
This was the horse the colonel had se- 
lected for him ! This snorting, red-eyed 
killer I There could be no doubt of that. 

“Where you going, young feller?” the 
groom asked. 

“Out,” Reggie said, hurrying toward 
the rear door of the stable. 

He cursed himself for a fool for hav- 
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ing gotten himself into this spot. If he 
hadn’t started bragging yesterday he 
wouldn’t be in this mess. And if he 
backed out, the colonel and Mannering 
would never stop laughing at him. 

His jaw set grimly. He would just 
have to steel himself to that laughter, 
for nothing in this world would con- 
vince him to risk his neck on Tiger. 
The very idea was unnerving. 

y EAVING the stable, he hadn’t any 
idea where he could go and hide 
until the rest of the party got started. 
He felt strangely sick and nervous and 
he thought longingly of the warm bed 
he had deserted. But if he went back 
to the house he knew they would find 
him and insist that he ride. So he kept 
walking until he found a comfortable 
looking haystack about a hundred 
yards from the stable. It looked like 
just what he wanted. 

He stretched out gratefully and 
closed his eyes, but almost immedi- 
ately he felt a sudden strange convul- 
sion inside him, and a blinding attack 
of dizziness started his head spinning 
wildly. The spell lasted for several 
moments and when it subsided he was 
weak and trembling. 

He put his hands to his forehead and 
when he did he received an unnerving 
shock. For instead of the palms of 
his hands meeting his brow he felt two 
hard round objects pressing against his 
forehead. He opened his eyes in 
amazement and saw two huge hooves 
directly before his eyes. 

“Well I’ll be damned!” he cried. 

These words formed in his mind, his 
tongue moved accordingly, but no 
sound passed his lips. The only thing 
he heard was something that sounded 
like the surprised neigh of a horse. 

He moved his arms and the two 
hooves moved away from his forehead, 
and then he saw that they were at- 



tached to his wrists, and that his wrists 
were covered with smooth brown hair. 

He closed his eyes for an instant and 
prayed that his sanity wouldn’t de- 
sert him at this critical moment. With 
something of a seventh son’s intuition 
he knew what happened. His thoughts 
flitted wildly back to the little man he’d 
met at the bar, the potion he had drunk 
to change his character and the pecu- 
liar memory he’d had of acting like a 
dog immediately after drinking that po- 
tion. 

There was no doubt in his mind what 
had occurred. Reggie was too smart 
to doubt the evidence of his senses. He 
opened his eyes slowly and stared down 
at his body. 

Yes, it had happened. 

He was a horse! 

CHAPTER V 

O EGGIE scrambled to his feet and 
tossed his long mane frantically. 
What was he going to do? Obviously, 
the potion the little man had given him 
had in some weird way back-fired, and 
instead of changing him into another 
human personality, it bad changed him 
into a horse. 

That was obvious. He was a horse. 
A well-formed, good-looking, white- 
stockinged brown horse, but still a 
horse. And what in hell was he sup- 
posed to do? 

He recalled with a fleeting feeling of 
relief that the transition to a dog hadn’t 
apparently been permanent. He had, 
overnight, changed back to his human 
self. But it might take longer to change 
back from a horse. A horse was bigger 
and the transition stood logically to be 
a bigger job. It might take weeks. 

He shuddered and neighed despair- 
ingly. How was he going to win back 
Eileen in this form? He was standing 
irresolutely by the haystack when one 
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of the grooms appeared at the door of 
the stable. 

“Well I’ll be danged,” the ^oom 
said, staring at Reggie unbelievingly, 
“bow’d you get out of your stall?” 
Reggie was at a loss to explain the 
situation. Even if he had been able to 
talk he would have a hard job con- 
vincing the groom that he was actually 
one of the house guests and not part 
of the colonel’s live stock. 

The groom came to his side and 
slipped a leather tether over his head. 

Reggie shook his head in annoyance, 
but it-did no good. 

“Come along, boy,” the groom said, 
patting him on the shoulder. “I don’t 
know where you come from, but you 
don’t belong out here.” 

He led Reggie into the stable and 
called several of the other grooms. 

“Look here what I found, boys,” he 
said. “He ain’t one of ours, is he?” 
The grooms looked him over criti- 
cally. 

“Maybe he’s one of the new bunch 
the colonel just bought,” one of the 
group volunteered. 

“Maybe,” the groom said. “Looks 
like a pretty good animal, don’t he?” 
Reggie tossed his head modestly. He 
looked around and saw that his coat 
was a shining brown, and that his legs 
were slim and well-muscled. Some- 
how the knowledge that he had changed 
into a sleek-looking thoroughbred 
made him feel a little better. 

'^HE grooms were still standing 
about Reggie when the riding party 
arrived. Eileen, Reggie noted af^rov- 
ingly, looked lovely and slim in casual 
riding clothes, and Mannering like a 
personification of the Great Outdoor 
Man. His cheeks were ruddy and he 
pounded himself on the chest with 
hearty cheer as he breathed deeply of 
the keen morning air. 



“Wonderful, isn’t it?” he said hap- 
pily. He turned and slapped Eileen on 
the shoulder. “When we’re married, 
we’ll ride every morning. And we 
won’t wait this late to get started. We’ll 
hit the trail when it’s still dark. That’s 
the real sport.” 

“Sounds like a lot of fun,” Eileen 
said dryly. “What’ll we do in the 
afternoon? Lift weights?” 

Mannering laughed loudly and 
slapped her on the back. 

“Always there with a joke,” he said. 
“That’s what I like about you, Eileen. 
After we’re married I think I’ll call 
you my little clown.” 

Eileen shuddered visibly. 

“Don’t strain yourself being tender,” 
she muttered. 

The colonel arrived then and the 
groom called him to Reggie’s side. 

“Found this boy out in the yard,” he 
explained. “Don’t know whether he’s 
one of ours or not.” 

The colonel looked at Reggie with 
critical eyes. 

“No,” he said, “he doesn’t belong 
here. Probably from one of the neigh- 
boring estates. Mighty fine piece of 
horseflesh, isn’t he?” 

Eileen and Mannering sauntered 
over to Reggie’s side. 

“He looks sweet,” Eileen said. She 
patted his neck affectionately. 

Reggie whinnied happily. 

Mannering frowned and shook his 
head. 

“He’s got a mean look in his eye,” 
he said. “That’s a horse I wouldn’t 
trust.” 

Reggie’s ears pricked up angrily. 
What the hell did Mannering mean? 
A horse he wouldn’t trust? He glared 
indignantly at the young sportsman. 
Did he think he looked like Abraham 
Lincoln as a young man? 

Eileen said, “I think you’re wrong, 
Guy.” 
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^‘My dear,” Mannering said, smiling 
indulgently, “you’ll learn when we’re 
married that I am never wrong about 
horses. And by the way, where is 
your friend Thorndyke this morning?” 
“I don’t know,” Eileen said. “He 
left his room earlier this morning.” 
Mannering smiled. “Remember, he 
was going to give us a riding lesson this 
morning. He probably lost his nerve 
and is hiding somewhere until we leave. 
I knew the minute I set eyes on him 
he was no horseman.” 

“There are things in life other than 
riding horses,” Eileen said shortly. 

“Well, naturally,” Mannering said, 
“but nothing quite so important.” He 
glanced at Reggie critically. “Now 
this animal is obviously a third-rate 
horse. Notice the closely set eyes? 
That means temper.” 



J_JE TURNED his back to Reggie as 
he spoke, and the temptation was 
too much for Reggie. He lowered his 
head and butted Mannering squarely 
in the back. The young sportsman let 
out a startled squawk as he sprawled 
to the ground. 

“You see,” he cried, as he struggled 
to his feet. “Temper!” 

Eileen was giggling helplessly, and 
a.=; Mannering stared at her with out- 
raged eyes, she broke into another 
spasm of laughter. 

“What,” said Mannering stiffly, “is 
so funny about a man being knocked 
down by a bad-tempered horse?” 

Eileen stopped laughing with an ob- 
vious effort, but her cheeks were still 
crimson and there were impish lights 
in her eyes. 

“You just looked so — so surprised, 
that’s all,” she said. 

“I see,” Mannering said coldly. It 
was obvious he didn’t relish being the 
object of anyone’s ridicule. He brushed 
his clothes in a sulky silence and then 



turned to Reggie. “I think this horse 
needs a bit of discipline,” he said. He 
snapped his finger at a groom. “Boy, 
saddle this horse for me,” 

“Yes, sir,” the groom said. 

In a few minutes Reggie was led out 
of the stable, equipped with bridle and 
saddle. Mannering mounted him and 
gave the bridle a brisk sawing jerk 
across his mouth. 

It hurt very definitely. Reggie 
whinnied heatedly and reared on his 
hind legs. He heard Mannering laugh 
nastily and then the crop landed 
squarely between his eyes with stinging 
force. He dropped back to all fours 
and shook his head angrily. This was 
hardly a sporting proposition, and he 
decided the only sensible course to fol- 
low was wie of meek obedience. 

Mannering’s heels stabbed sharply 
into his flanks and he started forward 
at a trot. Mannering turned and waved 
at the colonel and Eileen. 

“Don’t try and keep up with me,” 
he called. “I’m going to be riding 
pretty hard.” 

“Don’t work that horse too much,” 
Eileen said. 

Mannering smiled. “Leave that to 
me, my dear,” 

He brought the crop down smartly 
on Reggie’s left flank and lifted him- 
self in the stirrups. 

“Get movin’,” he snapped tersely 
into Reggie’s ear. “Get up! ” 

He accompanied the order with an- 
other flick of the crop, and Reggie 
needed no more encouragement. He 
started down the bridle path at a dead 
run and a few minutes later they were 
a couple of miles from the stables. But 
Mannering showed no indication of 
slackening the murderous pace. 

His crqj fell repeatedly on Reggie’s 
side, and his voice was a constant harsh 
whip about his ears. 

“How do you like this?” he snapped. 
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“Run, you mean-tempered brute! You 
won’t feel so frisky when you get back 
to the stable, I’ll promise you.” 

O EGGIE ran until his sides were 
heaving and his mouth was flecked 
with foam, but it was many miles be- 
fore Mannering finally reined him to 
a halt. 

“That’ll take some of the ginger out 
of you,” Mannering said with satisfac- 
tion. “I’ll give you a few minutes to 
get your breath back before we return. 
And if you think you worked coming 
out, wait’ll you start back. I’m going 
to run your legs right into your belly.” 

He climbed off and tethered Reggie 
to a tree. They were in a quiet cluster 
of trees through which ran a small 
brook, Mannering walked down to the 
creek, drank, and then stretched out 
and closed his eyes. 

Reggie watched him disconsolately. 
The big baboon! He’d like to show 
him a thing or two. But there wasn’t 
anyway he could. As long as he re- 
mained a horse he was completely help- 
less. He thought of the tide back to 
the stables with a stab of horror. A 
horse was supposed to be man’s friend, 
he thought bitterly, but if there were 
many sportsmen of Mannering’s ilk 
about, diplomatic relations would have 
been broken off long ago. 

While he was standing in the shade 
getting his breath back, he suddenly 
felt the same dizzy sensation that he’d 
experienced when he had changed into 
a horse. There was a blinding stab 
of nausea and he thought he was going 
to faint. For a moment he leaned 
agmnst the tree, breathing slowly and 
waiting for the attack to pass. 

Finally his head seemed clearer and 
he opened his eyes. There was a 
cumbersome, uncomfortable object on 
his back and when he looked around he 
saw it was the saddle. 



And it was uncomfortable because 
he was no longer a horse! 

He stared at his familiar body with 
relieved eyes. The transformation had 
apparently taken only a second and 
once again he was back in his former 
shape. 

He took the bit and bridle from his 
mouth and unbuckled the saddle from 
his body and let it fall to the ground. 
He glanced down at the creek and saw 
that Mannering was apparently asleep. 
For a moment or so he debated his 
course of action. Then he smiled 
cheerfully and tip-toed out of the grove 
of trees and walked rapidly until he 
reached a road that led back to the 
Ravenal home. After about a half 
hour’s wait he managed to flag a ride 
with a milk truck going in that direc- 
tion. He rode beside the driver with 
a pleased smile on his face. 

He was thinking of the explanations 
Mannering, the peerless horseman, 
would have to make, when he returned 
to the stable without his horse. . . . 

'Y^HEN Reggie reached the colonel’s 
estate, he went directly to his 
room and shaved, showered and 
changed. Then he went to look for 
Eileen. He found her in the stable 
with the colonel. They had j*ust re- 
turned from their ride. 

“Reggie!” she exclaimed. “What 
happened to you? We looked all over 
for you this morning. We had a won- 
derful ride. It’s a pity you weren’t 
with us.” 

“I was, in spirit,” Reggie smiled. He 
looked questioningly from Eileen to the 
colonel. “And where is our young 
Centaur friend?” he asked. 

“Mannering’s still out,” the colonel 
said gru%. “Should be back soon 
though.” 

“Guy’s riding a strange horse,” Eileen 
said. 
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“Well maybe he’s had a little trou- 
ble,” Reggie suggested blandly. 

The colonel snorted. 

“Mannering can ride anything on 
four legs,” he said testily. 

“Still,” Reggie said, “with a strange 
horse he might not do so well.” 

“Guy is all right,” Eileen said. “He 
said he was going to give that poor 
horse a work-out and he obviously 
meant what he said.” 

“Shall we go in to breakfast?” the 
colonel said. “Mannering will be along 
shortly.” 

“But Tm worried,” Reggie said. “I 
keep thinking that he might have fallen 
off, or something.” 

The colonel paused and looked at 
him disgustedly. 

“Young man,” he said, “riders of 
Mannering’s caliber do not ‘fall off’ 
horses.” 

“Maybe he was thrown,” Reggie 
said. 

“And neither are they thrown!” the 
colonel said explosively. 

“Well, I was just wondering,” Reggie 
murmured. 

The colonel stamped out of the 
stables and Eileen looked suspiciously 
at Reggie. 

“You’re looking mighty pleased 
about something,” she said. “What is 
it?” 

Reggie smiled innocently. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” he said. “Shall we go in to 
breakfast? He may not be along for 
some time.” 

“All right,” Eileen said. 

“You’re not going to like being a 
horse widow,” Reggie said as they 
started for the house. “Golf widows, 
fishing widows and so forth are all 
right. But coming second to a horse 
isn’t very flattering.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” 
Efleen said ctfldly. 



“Yes you do,” Reggie said. “And, 
by the way, have you thought any 
more about our marriage?” 

“Frankly, I haven’t,” Eileen said. 
“After my first annoyance I forgot the 
entire matter.” 

“Still determined to marry Tarzan 
on horseback?” Reggie inquired. 

“Certainly,” Eileen said. “I admire 
him more than ever since you’ve tried 
to run him down. He was out this 
morning breaking a dangerous horse 
and working with all his strength. And 
what were you doing?” 

Reggie sighed as ho thought of his 
morning’s ride. 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you,” he said. “Anyway, your hero 
should be back by now. My guess is 
the horse proved too mudi for him.” 

Eileen smiled. 

“If you knew how ridiculous you 
sound you wouldn’t make such silly 
comments,” she said. 

'I^'HEY entered the house and found 
a variety of hot and cold breakfast 
dishes spread on a buffet in the dining 
room. The colonel was eating when 
they arrived. 

“No sign of Mannering yet?” he 
asked around a mouthful of scrambled 
egg. 

Eileen shook her head. Reggie 
helped himself to a plateful of food, 
and as he was taking the first bite, the 
door opened and Guy Mannering 
limped into the room. He looked wilted 
and peevish. Under one arm he car- 
ried a loose bridle. 

“Why, Guy,” Eileen said, “you look 
worn out! Did you have a nice ride?” 

“No,” Mannering said peevishly. He 
sat down wearily and stared at his dust- 
caked boots. “I just walked in from 
the Grove,” he said bleakly. 

“What happened?” Eileen cried. 

“Probably carried the horse back,” 
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Reggie observed. “True sport and all 
that. Turnabout. Ride the horse out; 
carry him back. Be all the rage next 
year.” 

“Will you shut up, you blithering 
ass I” Mannering cried. 

“Guy! ” Eileen said, shocked. “That’s 
hardly a way to speak to my guest.” 

Mannering put his head in his hands. 

“Nothing like this has ever hap- 
pened to me before,” he said hollowly. 

“You mean you were thrown?” the 
colonel said incredulously. 

Mannering shook his head miserably. 

“I lost the horse,” he said. “When 
I got to the Grove I tethered the horse 
and stretched out myself for a nap. 
When I awoke the horse was gone, but 
the saddle and bridle were still there. 
I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“Seems rather careless of you,” Reg- 
gie said, shaking his head thoughtfully. 
“A man who loses a horse, well,” he 
shrugged, “there’s not much you can 
say in his defense.” 

“Oh Reggie, do be quiet,” Eileen 
said. 

The colonel was shaking his head 
worriedly. 

“Don’t know what to make of it,” 
he rumbled. “This doesn’t sound like 
you, Mannering.” 

“Maybe,” Reggie said, “the horse 
didn’t like the prospects of a hard ride 
back to the stable and just took French 
leave. The thought of having its legs 
ridden into its belly might not have 
appealed to it.” 

Mannering raised his head slowly 
and stared at Reggie with thoughtful 
eyes. 

“I did say that to the horse,” he 
murmured, almost to himself. “Those 
were the very words I used. But,” he 
added suspiciously, ‘^ow did you know 
that?” 

The colonel and Eileen both looked 
from Mannering to Reggie and their 



expressions were puzzled. 

“Yes,” Eileen said, “how could you 
possibly know what Guy said to his 
horse?” 

Reggie smiled nervously. 

“A little colt told me,” he said. 

He looked at his watch and stood up 
suddenly. 

“Sorry I have to run like this,” he 
said, “but I just remembered a letter 
I have to write. See you later.” 

With a polite bow he hurried out of 
the room. 

O EGGIE spent the rest of the day 
recuperating from his hard morn- 
ing’s ride. His muscles ached in a 
dozen places where he hadn’t even sus- 
pected muscles existed; but by dinner 
time he felt a little better. A fresh 
shave and shower gave him a deceptive- 
ly brisk appearance as he limped into 
the drawing room about seven in the 
evening. 

Eileen met him in the doorway. 

“The dead have risen,” she said, as 
she saw him. “I guess you’re the last 
isolationist left in the country, Reggie. 
We were afraid you were going to stay 
in your room ’til Monday morning.” 

Reggie managed a smile despite his 
aching back. 

“Nice of you to miss me,” he said. 
“Do you need more proof that you 
really love me?” 

“Oh, stop talking nonsense,” Eileen 
said. “I thought we’d settled that once 
and for all.” 

Reggie bowed solemnly. “From 
henceforth on, my lips are sealed.” 

“Well, that’s better,” Eileen said. 
“The very idea of my loving you is 
preposterous.” 

Reggie held up a hand firmly. “We 
shall say no more about it.” 

Eileen looked at him for a moment 
with a strange look in her eye. There 
was a line about her mouth that could 
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have been impatience or disappoint- 
ment. ^^our attitude was perfectly 
silly,” she said. 

“Would you like a cigarette?” Reg- 
gie inquired politely. 

Eileen shook her head in irritation. 

“No,” she said shortly. “I don’t 
know what ever gave you the notion I 
might be in love with you.” 

Reggie ignored the remark and 
looked about the room. 

“Where’s your father?” he asked. 
“Isn’t the old boy going to dine with 
us?” 

“Oh, stop it!” Eileen said angrily. 

“Stop what?” Reggie inquired. 

“Stc^ being so casual and disinter- 
e^ed,” Eileen cried. “What makes you 
think you can make violent love to a 
girl one instant and act like an Eskimo 
the next?” She turned away from him 
with an angry snap of her skirts. “You 
came down here and deliberately made 
love to me and — and you upset me and 
made me unsure of myself. Now you’re 
acting like a frozen fishl” 

Reggie’s growing, but concealed de- 
light, at her words was shattered by 
this last remark. Now he was almost 
sure she loved him and his indifferent 
attitude had made her realize that fact. 
But how could he ask anyone to marry 
him while he was going through the 
process of turning into various sorts 
of animals? It just wouldn’t do. Her 
remark about fish brought this home 
to him with stabbing force. He real- 
ized that his dreams of marrying Eileen 
were forever beyond realization. 

He forced himself to yawn boredly. 

“We were speaking about your 
father, remember?” he asked casually. 

His studied indifference brought an 
angry flash to her eyes. 

“He’s in the library,” she snapped. 
“And I won’t keep you away from him 
any longer you — you jellyfish I He’s 
in there talking to that little friend of 



yours.” 

“Friend of mine?” Reggie said 
blankly. “What are you talking about?” 

“Surely you recall asking this man 
to come and see you here,” Eileen said 
impatiently. “He arrived about a half 
hour ago and has bem talking to father 
ever since. They’re discussing s<Mne- 
thing about growth and develojMnent, 
I don’t know exactly. Is this friend of 
yours a breeder?” 



REGGIE’S heart was suddenly be- 
ginning to hammer with hope. 

“Did you see this little man?” be 
asked excitedly. 

Eileen looked at him oddly. “Why, 
of course I did,” she said. “Why?” 

“What did he look like?” Reggie de- 
manded. 

Eileen shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not much like anything in particu- 
lar,” she said. “He’s small, very ordi- 
nary looking, but I did notice one very 
odd thing. He has very interesting 
eyes. They seem almost solid blue. But 
other than that he’s completely aver- 
age.” 

Reggie was burning up with excite- 
ment. He realized from Eileen’s de- 
scription that the man talking to her 
father was the identical little man who 
had given him the potion that had ac- 
counted for his peculiar changes. 

But what was he doing here? And 
how had he known Reggie would be 
here? 

Those questions, though, weren’t 
really important. All that counted was 
whether the little man had brought 
with him some antidote for the potion 
he bad given Reggie. If he had, all 
his problems were solved. 

He grabbed Eileen by the shoulders 
and planted a solid kiss on her mouth. 

“I^rling, you’re wonderful,” he 
cried. 

Eileen pulled away, breathless with 
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astonishment. 

“Are you raving mad?” she gasped. 
“What’s happened to you?” 

“I don’t know yet, but keep your 
fingers crossed,” Reggie said. 

He blew her a kiss and dashed out 
of the room, down the hall in the direc- 
tion of the library. 

The colonel was standing before the 
fireplace when Reggie entered the room, 
and Reggie saw at a glance that Eileen’s 
father was talking to a little man seated 
in one of the heavy leather chairs. 

And he was the little, blue-eyed man 
who had given Reggie the potion that 
had so disastrously upset his life. 

The little man stood up and smiled 
as Reggie barged into the room. 

“How do you do, my dear boy,” he 
said cordially. “Has everything been 
going well?” 

“No,” Reggie said emphatically. He 
ignored the hand the little man ex- 
tended. ‘T want to talk to you, right 
away, alone.” 

“Why, certainly,” the little man said 
worriedly. 

“Now, you’re not going to rush off 
like this,” the colonel said in his rum- 
bling voice. He turned to Reggie and 
patted him on the shoulder. “Your 
friend Parker and I were having a very 
interesting chat on breeding methods. 
I’m glad you asked him down.” He 
laughed boomingly. “He’s the only 
man I ever met who knows half as much 
about the subject as I do. He’s going 
to stay to dinner.” 

“That’s fine,” Reggie said. So the 
little fellow’s name was Parker. “But 
Mister Parker and I have a few things 
to discuss,” he added. 

“That can wait,” the colonel said, in 
his firmest I-will-brook-no-argument 
voice. “You know how the servants 
are if they’re kept waiting." 

The butler appeared at the door al- 
most as if he were acting on cue and 



announced that dinner was served. 

Reggie sighed. Well, it would have 
to wait. He caught Parker’s eye mean- 
ingly. 

“Right after dinner,” he said. 

“Certainly,” Parker said. He looked 
worried. “I certainly want to hear 
what you have to report.” 

“Let’s go in to dinner,” the colonel 
said. . . . 

THINNER was served in a vast, 
baronial room, paneled in solid 
mahogany and adorned with two heavy 
sideboards that contained hundreds of 
pieces of cut-glass and china. There 
was a racing print at each end of the 
room and the French windows opened 
on the garden. A cool breeze blew the 
soft perfume of flowers through the air. 

Eileen and Mannering were already 
in the room when they arrived. 

When they were seated at the long, 
heavily-laden table, the colonel picked 
up a goblet of water and examined it 
appreciatively. 

“Can’t wait to taste this pure water 
of yours, Parker,” he said. “I’m sick 
of this spring water we get in this 
region. Too much iron in it for my 
taste.” He lifted the glass to the littlg 
man. “It was an extremely thoughtful 
gesture for you to bring tUs down. I 
can't thank you enough.” 

Reggie listened to the colonel’s words 
with bulging eyes. He stared at Parker 
who was regarding the colonel with a 
pleased little smile on his face. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried, half-ris- 
ing from his chair. “Did Parker bring 
water down here with him?” 

Parker stirred uneasily, but the colo- 
nel looked at Reggie with a sudden 
frown. 

“Yes, he did,” he said. 

“You see,” Parker said timidly, not 
meeting Reggie’s eyes, “I thought you 
folks might enjoy a gallon or so of fresh, 
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water, so I brought some alcmg, just 
as a little gift. I hope youTl like it.” 

“I think that was very thoughtful of 
you,” Eileen said. She glanced at Reg- 
gie with slightly raised brows. “You 
can sit down now, Reggie,” she said. 

“But wait a minute,” Reggie said. 
He was staring hard at Parker and a 
horrible suspicion was racing through 
his mind. “What kind of water is it, 
Parker,” he demanded. 

“It’s the same kind I gave you,” 
Parker said. “You remember it, don’t 
you? It does wonders for a person.” 

“I’m sure it will,” the colonel smiled. 
He raised the glass to his lips. . 

“Waitl” Reggie’s voice was practi- 
cally a screech. 

“What in the name of thunder is 
wrong with you?” the colonel shouted, 
his voice hoarse with annoyance. 

“You can’t drink that water,” Reggie 
said frantically. 

“I’ll drink anything I damn please,” 
the colonel yelled. He slammed a fist 
down on the table that rattled the plates 
sixteen feet away. “I won’t be dic- 
tated to in my own home by a flighty 
nit-wit who acts like a refugee from a 
straight-jacket ninety per cent of the 
time. If you don’t want to drink this 
water for some damn foolish reason, 
that’s your business. But I’ll do as I 
see fit.” 

Reggie felt sure the water in the 
colonel’s goblet was more of the potion 
the little man had administered to him 
two days before. And he was sure if 
the colonel drank it, the results would 
be disastrous, 

^HE colonel was raising the goblet 

to his lips for the second time when 
Reggie sprang from his chair and 
dashed the glass to the floor. Most of 
the water splashed down the colonel’s 
front, and he shoved himself away from 



the table and leaped to his feet, sput- 
tering with rage. 

“Young man ! ” he shouted. “Get out 
of my sight before I take a buU whip 
to your hind-quarters.” 

“Reggie I” Eileen exclaimed. “What 
k the matter with you?” 

“Don’t you drink that water, either,” 
Reggie cried. He grabbed her ^ass 
from the table and emptied it on the 
floor. His face was flushed and wild. 
He knew that he was ruining himself 
forever with the Ravenals but he 
couldn’t stand by and let them drink 
Parker’s devilish potion. 

“Get out of here!” Colonel Ravenal 
bellowed, pointing dramatically to the 
door. 

“I’m going,” Reggie said, “but I'm 
taking Parker with me.” 

He jerked the little man to his feet 
and practically dragged him from the 
room. 

“What’s the matter?” the little man 
asked anxiously, as Reggie hustled him 
up the stairs and into his room. 

“What isn’t the matter,” Reggie said 
disgustedly, as he slammed and locked 
the door. He shoved the little man into 
a chair and glared at him belligerently. 

“Why did you follow me down here?” 
he demanded. “And what was the idea 
of trying to slip some of your infernsU 
potion to this family?” 

“Infernal?” the. little man said in- 
dignantly. “You can’t say that about 
my discovery. Look what it’s done to 
you! You’re certainly a new person,” 
“Yes,” Reggie said bitterly. “I cer- 
tainly am. Do you know what hap- 
pened to me after drinking your po- 
tion? I turned into a dog! And then 
I turned into a horse! What’s your 
angle, Parker? Do you work for a zoo 
on the side?” 

“A dog? A horse?” Parker’s voice 
was genuinely horrified. “I don’t 
understand.^’ 
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“Your potion didn’t work,” Reggie 
said angrily. “It didn’t change me 
into a new character, it changed me 
into animals. And what are you going 
to do about it?” 

jpARKER was wringing his hands 
anxiously. His solid blue eyes were 
frantic. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said. 

“Hah I” Reggie cried. “That does 
me a lot of good.” 

“1 must have put in a pinch too much 
of something,” Parker said meekly. “Or 
maybe I was just one pinch short of 
something else.” 

“Finel Fine!” Reggie cried, as he 
paced up and down the floor like a 
caged tiger. “A pinch or so one way 
or the other and as a result I’m sup- 
posed to go through life like a cha* 
meleon.” He stopped and glared at the 
little man. “And how did you know 
where to find me, anyway?” 

“Well, I traced you from the bar 
where we met,” Parker said abjectedly. 
“I wanted to see at first-hand how my 
experiment turned out. And when I 
got here I decided it would be interest- 
ing to get a mass reaction to my 
formula. That’s why I gave a gallon 
of it to the colonel.” 

“What are you going to do about 
me?” Reggie demanded. 

“Maybe I can try something else,” 
Parker said hopefully. “If I worked 
real hard I might get the formula ri^t 
in a few more months.” 

“Months I” shouted Reggie. “And 
what do 1 do in the meantime?” 

“It might only take weeks,” Parker 
said timidly. “Would that be too 
long?” 

“Of course it would,” Reggie yelled. 
Parker sighed unhappily and two big 
tears welled from his eyes and trickled 
down his cheeks. 

“There’s nothing to do, then,” he 



sniffed, “but give you the antidote.” 

“Antidote!’^ 

Reggie spun and stared at the little 
man with incredulous, hopeful eyes. 

“Do you mean you have an antidote 
for your potion?” 

Parker nodded miserably. 

“But it’s a confession of failure if I 
use it,” he said. “I had such great 
hopes for you,” he sighed. 

“Where is it?” Reggie asked. “Can 
you get hold of this antidote in a 
hurry?” 

Parker drew a slim vial from his 
pocket and extended it to Reggie. 

“Here it is,” he said moodily. “Drink 
it and you will be immediately released 
from the effects of the original potion. 
And I,” he added darkly, “wiU have 
to return to my laboratory and begin 
my work anew.” 

Reggie seized the vial and drained 
it at a gulp. His hands were trembling 
with excitement as he tossed the empty 
container back to the little man. 

“Is that all there is to it?” he asked. 
“Am I really all right now?” 

The little man nodded somberly. 

“Perfect,” he said. 

Reggie felt an ecstatfc flood of hap- 
piness coursing through his veins. Now 
he could tell Eileen again how much 
he loved her and, armed with the con- 
fidence that she returned his love, he 
would sweep her off her feet with his 
irresistible passion. 

“I’m the happiest man in the world,” 
he told the sad-eyed little man jubi- 
lantly. “Did you see that lovely girl 
at the table? She is my future wife! 
I’m going down and tell her so imme- 
diately.” 

The little man regarded him with 
brooding eyes. 

“I don’t like to interfere,” he said, 
“but it might be wise to wait until they 
forget your peculiar actions at dinner. 
They all thought you acted rather odd, 
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you know.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” Reggie said 
judicially. “I’ll wait until morning and 
then explain that I had a touch of fever 
tonight. Wouldn’t do any good to try 
and explain the real reason for my con- 
duct.” 

“I’ll be going,” the little man said 
sadly. He stood up and moved to the 
door. “I have a new idea to work on. 
One more little pinch of a sulphate and 
I think my formula will be right.” 

He opened the door and, with a last 
gloomy smile at Reggie, disappeared. 

Reggie stretched out on the bed then 
and thought of the future with a bliss- 
ful smile of anticipation. Everything 
was going to be absolutely glorious. He 
was completely happy, for, not being 
clairvoyant, he had no idea of the things 
that were going to happen to him in the 
next twenty-four hours. 

Otherwise he wouldn’t have been 
smiling! 

CHAPTER VI 

J> EGGIE slept fitfully that night un- 
til about three the following morn- 
ing, but when he awoke he knew he 
wouldn’t get back to sleep again. He 
was too excited by the prospects of his 
coming happiness and his nerves were 
jumping like Mexican beans. 

Finally he decided a walk might re- 
lax his nerves. He got up, dressed, and 
let himself out of the house quietly. 

There was no moon and the sky was 
like a huge black canopy. Reggie 
walked through the gardens, breathing 
deeply of the heady fragrance of the 
flowers and thinking of the glorious fu- 
ture he would share with Eileen. 

He reached the stables a few minutes 
later, still walking aimlessly. He no- 
ticed idly that the double doors of the 
main entrance were standing open. He 
started to saunter past, but then he 



realized that this was a rather peculiar 
state of affairs. He stopped and peered 
into the dark interior of the stable. He 
could hear several of the horses moving 
nervously in their stalls, and he made 
out several dim figures in the darkness. 

Something was obviously screwy, he 
thought. 

“Hello!” he called cautiously. 

He heard a whispered exclamation in 
the dark and then the slam of a stall 
door. And Reggie saw that the men 
were leading a horse out of the oppo- 
site end of the stable. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried. 

He walked into the stable, wishing 
that he had a box of matches or a flash- 
light with him to dispel the inky black- 
ness. Suddenly he heard a truck motor 
roar into life and he saw that the dark 
figures at the end of the stable were 
running toward the sound. 

Reggie also broke into a run. He 
felt sure now that someone was kid- 
naping the colonel’s horse, Blue Star, 
which was scheduled to run in the big 
race Sunday. 

“Stop!” he yelled. 

Suddenly he collided with a figure 
in the darkness. He heard a muffled 
curse, then a fist slammed into his jaw 
and he felt himself falling. Another 
vicious blow struck him at the temple 
and he was going down and a thousand 
stars exploded in his head. He re- 
membered hitting the floor of the stable 
and nothing else. , . . 

VIGOROUS hand on his shoulder 
roused him. He opened his eyes 
groggily and saw Colonel Ravenal lean- 
ing over him, holding a lamp in his 
hand. In the light cast by the lamp 
Reggie also saw Eileen and Mannering 
standing beside the colonel. 

He sat up weakly and put his hands 
to his head. 

“What happened?” he muttered. 
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“Tliat’s what I want to know! ” Colo- 
nel Ravenal said grimly. 

“Blue Star has been stolen,” Eileen 
said, and her voice was fiat with despair. 

“What were you doing In here at this 
time of night?” Colonel Ravenal de- 
manded. 

“I — I was just taking a walk,” Reg- 
said feebly. “The door was open 
and some men were moving around in 
the darkness. One of them must have 
hit me, I guess.” 

“Did you recognize any of them?” 
the colonel asked. 

Reggie shook his head miserably. 

“It was too dark,” he said. 

Mannering said to Eileen in an 
audible whisper, “It all sounds pretty 
thin to me.” 

“You don’t think I had anything to 
do with this, do you?” Reggie cried in- 
dignantly. 

Colonel Ravenal turned away in dis- 
gust. His great shoulders were slumped 
despairingly. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said wearily, 
“Blue Star is gone and so are our 
chances for the race today. No, I don’t 
think you stole the horse. You 
wouldn’t have that much guts. But I’m 
sick and tired of having you underfoot, 
young man. You would be doing me a 
great favor if you would pack your bags 
and get out of here before I lose my 
temper and throw you out.” 

Reggie felt a sudden bitter anger, 

“All right, you pot-bellied old goat,” 
he said, “it will be a pleasure.” 

He got to his feet and strode from 
the stables. . . . 

HE was packing the following 
morning there was a soft knock on 
the door. 

“Come in,” Reggie said, throwing a 
necktie into bis bag. 

The door opened slowly and Eileen 
entered the room. She stood just in- 



side the doorway and looked at Reggie 
for a moment in silence. 

“Well,” Reggie said finally, “did you 
come to make sure the parting guest 
didn’t abscond with the bed linen.” 

“I’m sorry about father, Reggie,” 
Eileen said quietly. “I wanted you to 
know that.” 

Reggie shrugged and went on pack- 
ing. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said. 

“There’s another thing,” Eileen said. 
“1 told Guy last night I wasn’t sure I 
loved him. Does that matter?” 

Reggie stopped packing and turned 
slowly. 

“Does that mean you love me?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, Reggie, I don’t know,” she said 
distractedly. “I thought I loved Guy 
but when I saw you and realized how 
much you’d changed, I wasn’t sure. 
But whether I love Guy or not, I have 
to marry him now.” 

“Have to marry him?” Reggie said 
incredulously. “Even if you don’t love 
him?” 

Eileen nodded miserably. 

“You see, father mortgaged all of his 
holdings and bet them on Blue Star in 
today’s race. Naturally he’s lost every- 
thing now that Blue Star won’t run. 
That’s why he’s so terribly upset. And 
that’s why I have to marry Guy.” 

“I don’t understand,” Reggie said. 

“Guy has money,” Eileen said miser- 
ably. “Oh, I don’t care for myself; 
it’s father I’m thinking of. I can’t let 
him down now that he’s penniless.” 

“But you can’t sacrifice your own 
happiness for money,” Reggie said, in 
horror. “It’s — it’s un-American.” He 
paced anxiously up and down the room, 
frowning. “But if Blue Star could run, 
you wouldn’t have to,” he said. 

“That would be something else 
again,” Eileen said. 

Reggie lit a cigarette deliberately and 
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frowned thoughtfully at the glowing tip. 

“Let me get a few things straight- 
ened out/’ he said. “Did you tell Guy 
you weren’t sure you loved him before 
Blue Star was stolen?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“And does Mannering know your 
father has everything he owns bet on 
the race today?” 

“Of course — but what are you get- 
ting at?” 

“I’m not sure,” Reggie said. But he 
was! He’d have bet his last dollar that 
Mannering had engineered the theft 
of Blue Star to force Eileen to marry 
him. 

“Reggie, you aren’t thinking that 
Guy had something to do with this, are 
you?” 

Reggie didn’t answer. Instead he 
picked up his hat and started for the 
door. 

“Reggie, where are you going?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” Reggie said 
from the doorway, “but don’t be too 
surprised if Blue Star is at the post 
today.” 

He blew her a kiss and left the room. 

CHAPTER VII 

D EGGIE’S first stop was the colo- 
nel’s garage, where he climbed into 
a horse van and then, after inquiring 
the direction to the Mannering estate, 
started the truck and drove down the 
winding lane to the highway. 

It was about eleven o’clock then, and 
the race was scheduled for one in the 
afternoon. 

He pulled up before the immense 
Mannering stables and got out of the 
truck. Guy Mannering was standing 
in the doorway, every inch the sports- 
man in riding breeches and polo shirt. 
His face was puzzled as he recognized 
Reggie. 

“What brings you out here?” he 



asked. 

“Just a simple errand,” Reggie said 
calmly.. “I came to get Blue Star.” 

Reggie watched Mannering closely 
as he spoke and he saw a momentary 
flicker of anxiety in his eyes. But it 
was hidden quickly behind an amused 
smile. 

“And what makes you think I have 
Blue Star?” he asked. 

“I know you have,” Reggie said. 
“And if you don’t produce him I in- 
tend to whale you within an inch of 
your life.” 

Mannering smiled and dropped his 
cigarette to the ground and crushed it 
out with the toe of his boot. 

“You’re being very funny,” he said. 

“I don’t mean to be,” Reggie said. 

He stepped forward and doubled his 
fists. 

“Now, just a minute,” Mannering 
said quickly. “Maybe we can talk this 
over.” 

“All right,” Reggie said. He dropped 
his hands to his sides. “Start talking.” 

“Well, I just thought we might get to- 
gether,” Mannering said. He shifted 
his weight slightly and glanced over 
Reggie’s shoulder. “We aren’t alone, 
you know.” 

Reggie looked around and saw no one, 
but before he could turn back, Man- 
nering’s fist crashed with stunning 
force into the side of his head. He went 
down limply. 

Through the fog that seemed to be 
settling over him he heard Mannering 
laughing. 

“Never lead with your chin, sucker,” 
he said. 

Reggie crawled dazedly to his feet 
and started for the sound of Manner- 
ing’s voice. He swung wildly as he 
charged in, and he felt bone under his 
right fist. 

He shook his head and saw Manner- 
ing sitting on the ground holding his 
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jaw. 

“Get up,” he said. “You’re in for a 
licking.” 

Mannering got cautiously to his feet 
and backed away. 

“Now, just a minute,” he said, 
“I >> 

Reggie stepped quickly in and hit 
him twice in the face with ail his 
strength. Mannering went down again 
and this time there was fear in his eyes. 
And Reggie knew that the man’s magni- 
ficent physique and loud bluster con- 
cealed a heart the size of a dandelion. 

“Where’s Blue Star?” he demanded. 
“I’m through stalling.” 

“He’s gone,” Mannering said, scram- 
bling to his feet. “He’s too far away 
by this time to ever get here for the 
race.” There was a light of triumph in 
his eye as he backed away firom Reg- 
gie. “Your heroic act won’t get you 
anything,” he said, 

“You’re lying,” Reggie said. 



tJE STARTED forward, but Man- 
nering suddenly turned and ran 
into the stable, slamming the big doors 
shut behind him. Reggie could hear his 
efforts to slide the bolts home that 
locked the door. 

Reggie lunged at the door, trying to 
wedge it open before Mannering could 
lock it. But the fumbling at the bolts 
had stopped and he realized despair- 
ingly that Mannering had bolted the 
door. With the frenzy of deaeration 
he hurled himself at its solid wooden 
surface, and to his surprise it gave in- 
ward and he almost sprawled flat on 
his face. 

There was no sign of Mannering, but 
his head-long rush brought him into 
collision with a large stallion that was 
standing just inside the door. 

Reggie glanced at the horse auto- 
matically and then looked away. But 
something caused him to turn back. 



The horse had the most bewildered, 
frightened expression on its face he had 
ever seen in his life. Its eyes were 
rolliiig wildly and when it saw Reggie 
it whinnied frantically. 

Reggie stared at the horse and an in- 
credible thought occurred to him. 

But nol It couldn’t be! 

And then he remembered one im- 
portant fact that made him regard the 
bewildered horse with a sudden grin. 

For he had just remembered the po- 
tion the little man had brought to the 
Ravenal home. And his own efforts to 
prevent the colonel and Eileen from 
drinking any of the weird drug. He had 
knocked their glasses to the floor — tut 
he hadn’t touched Guy Mannering’ s 
glassi 

And this bewildered looking horse 
could be 

“Guy Mannering] ” he said. 

The horse started and then nodded 
its head vigorously. The look of des- 
perate terror on its face deepened as 
Reggie began to chuckle. 

Its tail whipped about in an agony 
of fright and its eyes were fixed be- 
seechingly on Reggie. 

“You look very natural, Guy,” Reg- 
gie said. 

The horse whinnied piteously. 

Reggie was so stunned by the fact 
that Mannering had turned into a 
horse, that he forgot for the moment 
that he still had a big proWem on his 
bands. 

But he did remember almost immedi- 
ately. And he knew then he would never 
find Blue Star in time for the race, for 
the only person who could tell him 
where the horse was, wasn’t in any po- 
sition to do any talking. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
arrival of a groom. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” the groom 
said, “But I was looking for Mr. Man- 
nering.” 
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The horse whinnied desperately and 
the groom turned to him with a frown. 

“This is a new one, isn’t it, sir?” he 
asked. 

The horse shook its head desperately 
and pawed the ground, but Reggie sud- 
denly smiled and slapped the horse 
sharply in the ribs. 

“Yes, it is,” he said. “Mister Man- 
nering was going to buy it from me, but 
he changed his mind. Will you put a 
saddle and bridle on it, please, and help 
me load it into the van? I’m taking him 
out to the races today.” 

“Sure thing, sir. Pity Mister Man- 
nering didn’t want the animal. He’s a 
beauty.” 

idea had occurred to Reggie that 
for sheer stupendous irony sur- 
passed anything he had ever imagined 
or heard. It might not work, but it was 
the only thing left for him to do. 

The groom threw a saddle over the 
back of the horse and tightened the 
cinches. 

“What kind of a bit does he like, 
sir?” the groom asked. “Mister Man- 
nering always uses a saw-edged bit for 
his horses. I don’t like the idea myself — 
too hard on the horse — but some of 
them need it.” 

“So Mannering always uses a saw- 
edged bit, eh?” Reggie said reflectively. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I’ll use one too,” Reggie said 
decisively. 

The groom took a bit and bridle from 
the stable wall, but the horse suddenly 
reared in fright. 

“Down,” the groom said sharply. He 
took a crop from the wall and shook it 
at the horse. “Or do you want a touch 
of this?” 

The horse subsided and the groom 
slipped the bit into its mouth. 

“Probably need a saw-edge on this 
one,” he said. “He seems a little wild. 



Have you got a good crop?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Reggie said. 

“Take this one, then. If he gives you 
any trouble whack him on the tips of 
the ears. He’ll behave.” 

“Thank you very much,” Reggie 
said with a delighted smile. “Now just 
help me put him in the van.” 

“Sure. He looks like a good animal, 
but he needs a little disciplining.” 

“He’s going to get it,” Reggie said. 
“Are you goin’ to run him today?” 
“You said it,” Reggie said. “This is 
Colonel Ravenal’s substitute entry for 
the race today. He’s going to have his 
legs run right into his belly if he doesn’t 
work.” 

The horse rolled piteous eyes at Reg- 
gie and whinnied despairingly. 

“Let’s go,” Reggie said briskly . . . 

'^HE band was playing Boots and 
‘Saddles when Reggie arrived at the 
track, A huge holiday crowd was on 
hand, and the packed stands were dec- 
orated with gay bunting. 

Reggie drove directly to the judge’s 
booth at the stables. He climbed out 
and ordered a Ravenal groom to take 
the horse from the van, then he looked 
up the judge, a gray-haired gentleman 
in a wide black hat. 

“I want to announce a substitution 
for the Ravenal entry,” he said. 

The judge looked at him in surprise. 
“I can’t do that now, son,” he said. 
“The horses are going to the post. Col- 
onel Ravenal withdrew his entry about 
five minutes ago, anyway.” 

“He wants to reinstate it,” Reggie 
said. 

“Have they found Blue Star?” the 
judge asked incredulously. 

“No, it’s a substitute,” Reggie said 
frantically. 

“Waal,” the judge said thoughtfully, 
“seems like it wouldn’t be no race at all 
w’ithout a Ravenal entry. I guess we 
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can do it. Who’s your rider?” 

“I am,” Reggie said promptly. 

“You ain’t going to have time to 
change,” the judge said. “Them horses 
are rarin’ to go right this minute. And 
where’s Mannering? Thought he was 
going to ride the colonel’s entry.” 

“He’s doing his bit,” Reggie said 
cryptically. “Now make the announce- 
ment.” 

“All right, son, but you’d better 
hurry.” 

Reggie trotted to his horse and 
mounted. 

“Now listen, Mannering,” he said, 
leaning close to the horse’s ear, so the 
grooms wouldn’t hear. “You are going 
to run that race to win, understand? 
If you don’t I’ll flay you alive.” 

He dug his heels in hard and the 
horse started for the track at a fast trot. 

The radio was announcing the sub- 
stitution when Reggie rode onto the 
track. He saw Colonel Ravenal and 
Eileen standing in their box, staring un- 
believingly at him, and then Eileen 
waved happily and he saw the colonel 
throw bis ^t into the air and slap the 
man at his side resoundingly. 

The rest of the horses were at the gate 
and the starter was trykig to get them 
off. Reggie snapped the crop down on 
his mount’s flank and raced for the gate, 
but whfle he was still a dozen feet away, 
the starter’s pistol cracked sharply, and 
the crowd was on its feet touting, 
“They’re offl ” 

Reggie yelled into his horse’s ear, but 
with every foot he fell steadily back. 
At the quarter turn he was five lengths 
from the leaders, at the back stretch he 
was seven and when they swung into the 
three quarter turn he was full ten 
lengths behind and dropping furtha* 
behind with every stride. 

Mannering was deliberately throw- 
ing the race! 

“All right!” Reggie yelled, “you 



asked for it!” 

He brought his crop down in a swish- 
ing snap across the tip of the horse’s 
ears. 

“Run, you good-for-nothing sneak 1” 
he shouted, bringing the crop down 
again with stinging force. The horse 
whinnied wildly and lunged ahead, its 
hooves driving into the hard track with 
a drumming roar. 

“Get movin’ I” Reggie cried. 

'^HEY began to dose on the pack, 

and when they hit the home stretch, 
they had passed the last two horses and 
were driving on the outside in a wild 
Garrison finish. 

The stands were a solid roaring block 
of humanity as they roared toward the 
finish line, and Reggie was hanging on 
desperately to keep from being thrown. 

Another twenty feet and they were 
pressing the leaders, and then it was 
neck-and-neck in a driving, furious 
finish with the horse that had led the 
entire distance. 

“Come on!” Reggie screamed. 

The horse under him found a burst 
of strength from somewhere and 
strained into the lead as they flashed by 
the finish line — winning by a nose I 

Reggie swung the horse then into the 
lane that led to the stables and didn’t 
stop until he had ridden the animal into 
the Ravenal van. 

Then he jumped behind the whal of 
the truck and roared away. He reached 
the Mannering estates in record time, 
climbed out and opened the rear door 
of the truck. 

Guy Mannering was lying on the 
floor of the van, his sides heaving des- 
perately and his tongue hanging almost 
to his waist. His hair was plastered wet 
with perspiration. He looked like a man 
who had nm a horse race— -which he 
had. 

“Nice going, Mannermg,” Reggie 
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grinned. “You were magnifident. Too 
bad you’ll never get any credit for win- 
ning one of the most important races 
of the year.” 

“Go ’way,” Mannering panted. “Let 
me alone. Never want to see you again.” 

Reggie took the young sportsman’s 
collar and hauled him out of the truck. 

“I don’t think you will,” he said. 
“I’m going back to the Ravenal’s now 
to find out the date Eileen wants to 
marry me. We won’t be seeing much of 
you in the future, so, cheerio.” 

He climbed in the van and drove 
away. 

P^ILEEN was waiting for him at the 
Ravenal estate. 

“Darling!” she cried, “you were won- 
derful. But why didn’t you wait after 
the race to receive the trophy? And 
father wanted to see you, to tell you 
how sorry he was for the way he acted.” 



“Time for all that, later,” Reggie 
grinned. “Now I’ve got only one thing 
on my mind.” 

“And what is that?” Eileen asked de- 
murely. 

“This,” Reggie said. 

He took her in his arms and held her 
tightly. 

“I never want to let you go,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Why, Reggie,” Eileen smiled, “I 
think you’re turning into a wolf.” 

“My God!” Reggie cried. 

He shoved her away and looked 
down at his legs apprehensively. Then 
he began to smile nervously. 

“Reggie, darling, what’s the matter?” 
Eileen asked. 

Reggie took her in his arms again 
and kissed her soundly. 

“Nothing,” he said, “but I didn’t 
know you were referring to this kind of 
wolf.” 



FANTASTIC-BUT TRUE 

By ALEX WAMAN 

Facts such as these prove that fan* 
tasy is not confined only to fiction! 



W HAT child hasn’t read stories about por- 
cupines that shoot their quills at ap- 
proaching enemies? Do these anim^ 
really shoot their quills? 

It is a common but erroneous belief that por- 
cupines shoot or throw their quills at an enemy 
when attacked. Just as the hair stands up on a 
cat’s back, the quills or spines are concealed in the 
fur and assume an upright position when the 
animal is disturbed. These quills are loosely at- 
tached to the body and come out upon the slightest 
contact with other objects. 

When attacked, the porcupine thrashes about 
actively with its tail and, if the tail comes in con- 
tact with underbrush or other objects, the tail 
quills are likely to be knocked out or detached. 
Frequently, the quills are scattered around to a 
considerable extent. It Is under such circum- 
stances, then, that the observer gets the impres- 
^on that they are vohmtarily thrown or shot at 
the enemy. Only the thrashing and flicking of 



its tail send the quills falling about— thtfe is no 
conscious effort to shoot them ; the porcupine’s 
“artillery” is really only accidental. 

Animals which attack porcupines often get quilb 
imbedded in their flesh. Dogs which attack por- 
cupines, for example, usually get their noses full 
of quills for their pains. 

The great naturalist, John Burroughs, said this 
about the porcupine; 

“Touch his tail, and like a trap it springs up 
and strikes your hand full of quills. The taO is 
the active weapon of defense; with this the ani- 
mal strikes. It is the outpost that delivers its 
ffre before the citadel is reached. It is doubtless 
this fact that has given rise to the popular notion 
that the porcupine can shoot its quills, which, of 
course, it cannot do.” 

* * * 

OELF-PRESERVATION among animals is a 
^ well-known fact to all of us, but the fact that 
plants also have devised various means of preserv- 
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ing their existeoce against the attacks of thdr 
enemies is not so weO-known. 

First of all, there are the plants that use me' 
chanlcal means as protection against animals feed- 
ing on them ; examples are the thorns of the cactus, 
crabapple, and blackberry ; the prickly leaves found 
on holly and thistle; the raxor edges of various 
species of swamp grass. 

Then there are the plants that use a chemical 
method of protection ; the ragweed has a bitter 
taste, while the oxalis is very sour to eat; the 
skunk cabbage depends upon its nauseating odor 
to keep would-be attackers at a safe distance. The 
nettle takes no chances and thus combines both 
methods in its small poisoned glass daggers. 

But plants have other enemies beside the animals 
to think of. Nature is tickle and sometimes a 
drought will occur. Since plants cannot seek out 
water and cannot live without it, they must always 
have a supply on hand against the time when it 
may become scarce. Some of the plants like the 
cactus and century plant have thick juicy stems 
or leaves to store their water. The reduced evap- 
orating surfaces on the leaves of the conifers and 
the stringy stems of horsetail rushes conserve the 
precious water supply in times of scarcity. The. 
liveoak and mesquite have leaves with a harsh and 
leathery texture as their fw-otection. 

In similar manner, all plants have been given 
some means of protection to insure a long life 
and time to reproduce so that the species will not 
disappear. 

* * * 

TJAVE you ever wondered how plants can with- 
^ stand the terrific heal the sun pours down 
on them, especially from noon to mid-aftemoon 
when the sun’s rays are hottest ? 

Dr. H. H. Laudc has been experimenting with 
plants to find out the answer to this question and 
he claims that the sun’s light in the morning gives 
the plants its parathermal stimulant which enables 
them to take the sun’s heat rays in the afternoon. 

To better study and prove this theory, Dr. 
Laude planted several varieties of ordinary grain 
crop plants in rooms in which he could control the 
amount of light or darkness as well as the tem- 
perature. One of his observations was that a 
plant taken out of a darkened room and subjected 
to a temperature of 112 degrees would suffer much 
more than would a plant that bad been allowed to 
stand in the forenoon sunlight for several hours 
before it was subjected to tbe high temperature. 
He further discovered that artificial light produced 
about the same protection for plants as did the 
sunlight. If he kept a 200-watt lamp burning 
over night in a room near the plant, it showed 
only slightly more than one-third as much injury 



as (Ud a plant that was kept in a darkened room 
when they were both subjected to a temperature 
of 120 degrees for five houre the next day. 

Just how this parathermal property of light 
operates on plants is not known. Dr. Laude sug- 
gests, but does not state positively, that the action 
may be due to the formation of photosynthetic 
products in the plant. He hopes to find a definite 
answer through continued research. 

* * * 

l^OT to cause suspicion of our fellow men, it 
^ must necessarily be stated that among us, 
in decreasing numbers, to be sure, live agents of 
disease and death. These people are known as 
“carriers” meaning that they carry disease. We 
all know people who have had colds, maybe even 
tuberculosis. Nevertheless, we should be wary of 
them because of the fact that we too may derive 
sickness from them. 

Many interesting cases are on record of these 
dealers of death. One woman, called “Typhoid 
Mary,” an almost legendary character, was a cook; 
whomever she cooked for contracted the typhoid 
plague. Numerous catastrophes, many involving 
death, were ascribed to this poor woman. She 
was chased from here to Cuba and back. As a 
solution to tbe problem of “carriers” our govern- 
ment tries to remain in touch with these people 
and sees that they are placed on jobs which do not 
bring them into close contact with other persons. 

A treacherous crime is recorded in one of our 
Southern states. Here many people in one small 
town contracted typhoid. Everybody wondered 
about the cause. After several weeks of careful 
observation, bacteriologists observed that some 
milk which was labeled “Pasteurized” contained 
typhoid organisms. Now this cannot be ! Typhoid 
organisms are killed in tbe process of pasteuriza- 
tion as are all other organisms which cause disease. 
A careful checking was made of the dairy company 
to see if the fault lay there. There was absolutely 
no trace of typhoid organisms in the milk which 
the dairy had pasteurized. The only conclusion 
was that somebody tampered with the milk after 
it left the dairy and before it reached the cus- 
tomers. Sure enough, it was discovered that the 
milkman who d^ivered milk in the town was the 
culprit. Every morning be filled bis bottles half 
with water which he took from a well near the 
town. This well-water was polluted and therefore 
contained typhoid organisms. Tbe result of this 
milkman’s attempt to make a profit was seen in 
the obituary columns which recorded the deaths of 
the people of this town. We must all exercise care 
and our social conscience so as not to deal out 
such horrible works. 



REMEMBER! 

BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF EACH PAY CHECK 

BACK THE ATTACK— WITH WAR BONDS 






1 push myself ou^ of this 
meta! cucumber, just 
to see an unlovely g 



The wrong answer sent Lefty into the 
future. The right questions got him out 



“"X X XHAT do you want to take 
X/V/ me here for?” asked Bill. 

^ " “I thought you were my 
friend. But when I come to to^vll you 
immediately try to steer me into the 
most awful-looking restaurant I’ve ever 
seen. I’ll bet the food is terrible!” 

I smiled at Bill. “I’m not taking you 
to Jack’s Shack for the food,” I told 
him, as we entered the place. 

“Then what?” Bill persisted. 

“There’s a party here I’d like to have 
you meet,” I explained. “I think you’ll 
be interested.” 

“Who is he?” 



“His name is Lefty Feep. And he 
tells some of the damndest yarns you’ve 
ever heard in your life. He’s just an 
innocent bystander at life’s little acci- 
dents — but to hear him talk, he has 
more adventures than Baron Mun- 
chausen.” 

“You mean he’s a professional liar?” 
Bill asked me. 

I shrugged. “I wouldn’t call him 
that. In fact, I wouldn’t know exactly 
how to describe him. Lefty Feep is — 
well, I’ll introduce you now and you 
can judge for yourself.” 

I took Bill by the arm and steered 
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him over to a table. Lefty Feep sat 
there, nonchalantly trimming his finger- 
nails with a butter-knife. As he saw 
us approach, Mr. Feep waved and 
beckoned. There was a genial smile 
on his usually melancholy face. 

“Hello,” he called. “Accept my greet- 
ing at this meeting and what are you 
eating?” 

I introduced Bill, we sat down, and 
gave our orders to the waiter. Bill 
shielded his eyes, and I didn’t blame 
him. 

Lefty Feep, in addition to his dazz- 
ling smile, was wearing a blinding cos- 
tume. A sort of super-zoot suit with 
bolder shoulders, and trousers that were 
wowsers. The whole garment was done 
in a sort of subdued scarlet with yellow 
stripes. A purple shirt and orange-and- 
green necktie added to the general ef- 
fect — which was nauseating. 

I sympathized with Bill. His eyes 
hurt him now, and I knew that in a few 
minutes his cars would hurt him as 
Lefty Feep pulled another one of his 
stories. 

Sure enough, the tall teller of taller 
tales cleared his throat for action. 

“Lucky you contrive to arrive,” he 
told us. “It so happens I have a ter- 
rific adventure yesterday about which 
I have things to say.” 

I nudged Bill. “But Lefty,” I ob- 
jected. “Are you sure it was yesterday 
this adventure took place? I saw you , 
yesterday, all day.” 

Feep never blinked. “Yesterday,” 
he insisted. “And I am away all day.” 

“But I saw you 1” I insisted. 

"What you see is me to a degree,” 
said Feep. “But while I am here I am 
also somewhere else. Only that is an- 
other time.” 

I perked up my ears and poked Bill. 
“Bill,” I said. “This ought to be a 
problem for you. After all, you’re a 
writer of science-fiction.” 



That did it. Feep crouched over the 
table, eyes bulging. 

“You write science-fiction?” he 
gasped. “Then indeed I must ask you 
to heed as I proceed. Because I got a 
truth that’s stranger than science-fic- 
tion. Listen ” 

“Make it short,” I interrupted. “Bill 
and I haven’t got much time.” 

“That’s what happens to me,” de- 
clared Lefty Feep. “Boy, what a time 
I don’t have yesterday!” 

Feep opened his mouth. We opened 
our ears . . . 

■YY^HENEVER I am on the beach 
I go to see Skeetch and Meetch. 
Sylvester Skeetch and Mordecai Meetch 
are two giants of science who run the 
HORSECRACKER INSTITUTE — 
a laboratory where they conduct ex- 
periments on the stuff in various things. 
You see, when I am broke I often go 
up there and they give me a chance to 
put dough in my pants by helping them 
with their experiments. 

That’s the way it is yesterday. I am 
very broke because my ex-wives are 
pulling some phoney baloney about ali- 
mony, so I feel moany and groany and 
being definitely broke but stoney, I 
root and toot over to the HORSE- 
CRACKER INSTITUTE. 

Sylvester Skeetch and Mordecai 
Meetch are sitting in the gloom of a 
big room. But their two fat little faces 
go through the paces when I march in. 
They smile and exchange looks — 
which is no bargain for either of them. 

“Lefty Feep! ” exclaims Skeetch. 
“Just the personality we wish to see!” 
“What brings you here at this propi- 
tious moment?” asks Meetch. 
“Hunger,” I explain. 

Fat little Skeetch and Meetch shake 
hands with me and lead me to a chair. 
I sit and stare at the blank walls of the 
laboratory with a look to match. 
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“Why are you glad to see me?” I ask. 
“And where is all your scientific appara- 
tus?” 

“Come with me,” says Mordecai 
Meetch. “I will explain.” 

Skeetch and Meetch lead me down 
a hallway into a large white-tiled room 
which looks as though it should have a 
GENTS sign on the door. 

This room is also bare, but there is 
a large object, very big for its massive 
size, right smack in the middle of the 
floor. It is covered by a black curtain, 
and also by my curious glance. 

Suddenly, from around in back of 
the covered object steps a new person- 
ality. 

He is wearing a white coat like 
Skeetch and Meetch, and he sports the 
same kind of thick goggles. He could 
pass as a double of theirs, or a triple. 

“Lefty,” says Skeetch, waving a fat 
finger at the stranger, “I would like to 
introduce our new scientific associate. 
Meet Cosmo Creetch.” 

Cosmo Creetch puts out his hand and 
makes with the shakes. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he mumbles. 
“Any colleague is always welcome. You 
have scientific standing?” 

“I take mine sitting down,” I answer. 

“But,” he persists, “are you inter- 
ested in physics?” 

“No,” I tell him. “I just drink a 
glass of warm water every morning.” 

“You don’t understand,” Creetch 
murmurs. “I don’t mean that kind of 
physics. This deals with higher 
figures.” 

“Speaking of higher figures, I meet 
a tall blonde once — ” 

“No I” sighs Creetch. “Not that. 
We are discussing mathematics.” 

“Well, I might be interested in mathe- 
matics,” I confess. “You see, I owe a 
lot of dough.” 

“Then you’re just the man I’m look- 
ing for. Perhaps you can earn some 



money by helping me do this.” 

I cheer up. “Watch me holler for a 
dollar,” I tell him. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“First let me ask you a question,” 
says Cosmo Creetch. “Do you know 
what a Time Machine is?” 

“Yeah. An alarm clock.” 

“No!” Creetch scowls. “Here, I’ll 
show you.” He walks over and pulls 
the cloth off the big object in the center 
of the room. 

T STARE at a big steel cylinder, cov- 
ered with metal bumps and shaped 
like an overgrown cucumber. There is 
a door at one end and Creetch pushes 
me over to the entrance. 

“Step inside,” he invites. I look in 
at a bare room inside the cylinder. It 
resembles a cell for solitary confine- 
ment. 

“Looks like a jail,” I comment. 
“You mean a guy should be put in here 
when he does time?” 

“You don’t do time, you pass through 
it,” Creetch explains. 

“Pass through it?” 

“Of course. This is a vehicle. It 
can be steered ultrasiderally,” he tells 
me. “Observe the panel board.” 

He points to one wall, covered with 
switches and dials. The dials are num- 
bered, and there are little slide inserts 
under them. “Months” and “Days” 
and “Years” and Centuries” and even 
one that says “Eons”. There is also a 
calendar built right into the steel wall. 
Under each slide is a dial and a switch. 

“It’s very simple,” Creetch insists. 
“You turn the dial to any year, month 
or day you desire and you can travel 
backwards in time.” 

I shake my head. “Travel back- 
wards in time? I don’t see any future 
in it.” 

“Why it’s got a great future! You 
can travel into the future any time you 
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want and to any time you want,” 
Creetch tells me. “Here is the future 
feature fixture.” 

He indicates another blob of knobs. 
“Understand,” he confides. “This 
machine operates on a very logical 
basis — a mere process of molecular 
acceleration, synchronized so as not to 
disturb the normal metabolic process 
of the human body inside, which is 
protected by the insulation of the ma- 
chine itself. This molecular accelera- 
tion will carry you forward through the 
spacetime continuum and you will 
emerge undamaged at the precise point 
indicated by rhomboidicality as gov- 
erned by the process.” 

“Sure, sure,” I answer. “Why bother 
with such childish details? I figure it 
out the minute I see it. Why don’t 
you buy yourself a zoot straitjacket 
and forget it?” 

Creetch gets mad. “I’m not de- 
ceiving you, Mr. Feepl” he snaps. 
“This machine will take a hiunan being 
forward in time. All we need to prove 
it is to get the services of a human 
being. And if that’s impossible — 
well, maybe we can use you.” 

“Yes,” adds Skeetch. ‘We want you 
to try out this Time Machine.” 
“Nobody is taking me for a ride!” 

I yell. 

“Of course not,” says Skeetch. 
“You’ll go alone.” 

refuse to be two-timed!” 

“For $100?” purrs Cosmo Creetch. 
That changes my mind. The way I 
am sitting financially, I will take a 
climb into time for a dime. 

“How about right now?” Creetch 
urges. “Just take a blast into the past. 
IT! set the sight for about a hundred 
years back.” 

T FOLLOW him into the hollow of the 
' machine. He shows me the two 
types of dials — foresight and hind- 



sight — and explains what I am to do. 
Merely turn on the machine, which will 
transport me through time in a juicy 
jiffy. Then get out and grab some- 
thing to bring back — proving I make 
the trip. That is all there is to it. He 
tells me how to operate the crate so 
there will be no slip on a return trip. 

“Set the dial for a trial,” he advises 
me. 

I study the switches to avoid hitches. 

“You know, the past does not appeal 
to me,” I confess. “How about peer- 
ing into the future?” 

“You’re steering, so do your own 
peering,” Creetch agrees. “Just set a 
course to suit yourself.” 

I fiddle with the dials and turn the 
“Years” and “Months” and “Days” 
knobs. 

“There!” I exclaim. “Exactly five 
hundred yeaivl February 29th, 2544. 
Leap year — it works out.” 

“Give it a workout, then,” Creetch 
tells me. “Here’s your $100. Let me 
get out of here, turn that master-switch, 
and bon voyage!” 

He leaves. I shut the big silver door. 
I am all alone in the steer cylinder. I 
go up to the panel and reach for the 
master-switch, 

I pull it. There is a hell of a howl 
and five hundred years blast past my 
ears. I fall to the floor as I feel the 
machine churning and turning. My 
stomach matches it. 

Then, all at once, the machine seems 
to land with a bump, and my stomach 
settles back into place with a thump. 

Everything is a riot of quiet. 

I make a score with the steel door. I 
open it slowly and stick my noggin out- 
side. And I do mean outside! 

Because I am not in the HORSE- 
CRACKER INSTITUTE any more. 

■jy/fY TIME Machine lands me in a 
deserted street. All around me 
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arc huge skyscrapers and a lot of 
planes cutting capers. But the buildings 
are taller and the planes are smaller. 
I nearly break my neck trying to see 
the top of these edifices, and I shiver 
.as I watch a lot of wingless little planes 
dart in and out of the buildings above. 

Then I realize that the street is de- 
serted because everybody is flying. 
Most people's aflairs seem to be con- 
ducted on a very hi^ level these days. 

Sure as I’m alive, this is 2544, or I 
miss my score 1 

I take a few steps away from the 
Time Machine and gander at the build- 
ing nearest at hand. There are a couple 
of stores on this ground floor and I 
notice a sign — “DAN DRUFF’S 
BARBER SHOP.” 

As I stare, the door of the barber 
shop opens and out steps the shape of 
an ape! 

I blink as this big furry gorilla strolls 
out and down the street. What kind of 
monkey business goes on here? 

The ape shape approaches me and I 
try to hide in the shadow of the Time 
Machine. But it spots me and comes 
closer. I see its slavering jaws, its great 
brawny arms. I shudder and cringe. 
The ape seems to growl. I retreat. 
The ape lowers its head. Its hideous 
mouth opens. In a moment it will 
charge and 

“Pardon me, buddy,” lisps the gor- 
illa. “You got a match?” 

I nearly elapse into a collapse. 

“A talking ape?” I yell. “What goes 
on here?” 

The ape shrugs. “Sure, why not?” 
asks this simple-minded simian. 

“But apes can’t talkl” I object. 

“Who says they can’t talk?” snaps 
the ape. “Don’t you ever read THE 
HOWLING BABOON COMES 
BACK? Apes talk in that story. So 
do I!” 

He reaches for a match I hold out 



and pulls a cigarette from behind one 
furry ear. 

“You smoke?” I gasp. 

“Of course. Nothing like a smoke 
when you dimp out of a barber chair. 
I just step in there to get my fur 
singed.” 

I shake my head. “How can it be 
possible?” I mutter. “A talking ape. 
Why?” 

“Why?” echoes the ape. “I talk be- 
cause I have a human brain in an ape’s 
body. My name is Andy the An- 
thropoid.” 

“Human brain in an ape’s body?” 
This begins to sound like a vaudeville 
routine, but I am really curious now. 
“Who would do such a trick?” 

“Why the Mad Scientist, of course! 
He makes me — he makes everybody 
these days, in his laboratory. He just 
looks into one of the books of wisdom 
and then experiments.” 

I look at Andy the Anthropoid in 
some astonishment. “What books of 
wisdom?” I inquire. 

“Don’t tell me you never hear of 
books of wisdom,” sighs the talking 
ape. “You must be a stranger.” 

“I am a stranger and I feel stranger 
and stranger,” I tell my furry friend. 
“But what are the books of wisdom?” 

“I never see any, understand,” says 
Andy the Anthropoid, lowering his 
voice and looking over his shoulder to 
be sure we are alone. “Nobody ever 
does, except the Mad Scientist. He 
locks them up in his laboratory and it 
is forbidden to discuss them. But I 
hear rumors, of course. 

“In the old days the books of wis- 
dom are called ‘mackascenes,’ or some- 
thing.” 

“You mean ‘magazines’?” I suggest. 

“That’s it. Magazines. Science-fic- 
tion magazines, in the ancient past. I 
remember I even hear some of the 
titles of the forbidden volumes. There 
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is Suferdooper Science. And Gory 
Stories. And Flabbergasting Tales 
And Staggering Imagination^ and /«- 
possible Adventures.’* 

I shake my head. “Never hear of 
them,” I confess. 

“Can it be possible that there is 
anyone alive in 2544 who never knows 
of the books of wisdom?” he demands. 

“Can be,” I admit. “If this is really 
2S44.” 

“Are you crazy?” asks the ape. 

“No. Just a stranger. I’d like some 
kind of proof of where I am and when 
this is.” 

“Well, it’s 2544, all right,” Andy the 
Anthropoid insists, “Wait — I’ll get 
a paper and show you the date to prove 
it.” 

pTE STEPS over to a lamp post. I 
womler what he is going to do, 
because there is no paper-box attached 
to it. 

But he merely presses a button set 
in the post and comes back. 

“Where’s the paper?” I ask. 

“Be patient,” be tells me. “We 
want the latest edition, don’t we?” 

He squints up at the sky. “Here it 
comes,” he yells. “Stand b^k.” 

Out of the air whizzes a little silver 
cone. It looks like a miniature rocket, 
landing at our feet. Andy the Anthro- 
poid picks it up and opens one end. 
Out drops a folded newspaper. 

“See the date?” be says. “2544, all 
right.” 

So it is. But I pay no attention. My 
eye happens to light on the advertising 
columns — the want ads. 

I read a few items at random. 

“Space Suits For Sale — With two 
pairs of pants.” 

“Ray Guns and Atomic Blasters 
from private collection of an ex-rocket- 
eer.” 

“Used Space Ship, late 2543 model, 



in good condition. Only 5,000,000,- 
000,000,000 miles on it. With two 
spare fliers.” 

“Sale — Green Cheese, direct from 
the moon.” 

I gasp for air, also for information. 
“Is it all true?” I ask the garrulous 
gorilla. “Are all these things really 
existing? These inventions?” 

“Of course,” sniffs Andy the Anthro- 
poid. “They all come from hints in the 
books of wisdom. But here’s a fellow 
now who can tell you all about it,” he 
says, pointing down the street. 

I look for the fellow, but I don’t see 
anyone. 

Until I spot it — gleaming in the sun. 
Then I nearly fall down. The hinge 
slips on my jaw, I am so astonished. 

Walking towards me is a hunk of 
animated junk. A piece of live metal in 
fine fettle, with a tin grin and a shining 
body. A living mechanical man, so 
help me I 

Andy the Anthropoid introduces us. 
“I want you to meet Adam Clink, the 
robot,” he tells me. “What is your 
name, sir?” 

“Mud!” I reply. ‘'No — my name is 
Lefty Feep.” 

“Lefty Feep? A pleasure I treas- 
ure,” squeaks the robot in a tinny voice. 
He grabs my hand and it makes a per- 
fect fit in his steel mitt. I look at his 
skinny steel frame and shudder. 

“I suppose the Mad Scientist dreams 
you up, too?” I ask. 

“Of course,” says Adam Clink. 
“Straight from Impossible Adventures. 
A direct steal in steel.” 

“I am trying to explain such matters 
to Mr. Feep,” chimes in Andy the An- 
thropoid. “Perhaps you can give him 
a short history. He seems to be a 
stranger and he doesn’t even know 
what happens here on earth.” 

“Yes, what on earth happens?” I 
ask. 
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A DAM Clink turns his shining face 
and gleaming smile towards me. 
Then he begins to deliver a lecture on 
history. 

To condense it for ^e dense, here is 
the way things happen in the past 
couple hundred of years. 

It seems that war is the original 
score. A big war that wipes out almost 
everything — buildings and people both. 
When . the shooting stops it is for a 
simple enough reason — there is nothing 
left to shoot at and darn few people left 
to pull the triggers, anyway. 

So many buildings are gone that 
there are no longer any laboratories or 
factories or stores or offices or libraries. 
Nearly all the knowledge and science 
in the world is blown away. 

After peace gets under way, the sur- 
vivors take a look around and try to 
rebuild the world. But there is very 
little left to go by, and the war con- 
tinues so long that no one is left who 
remembers how things are run in the 
old days. 

In a word, the world starts from 
scratch all over again. 

Or almost from scratch. Because, 
digging around in the ruins, somebody 
runs across a stack of the books of 
wisdom. 

A screwy coincidence, that’s all it is 
— but the science-fiction magazine li- 
brary of a fan name of Orville Fuzz is 
all they find left in the matter of print- 
ed matter. 

Of course there are doctors and en- 
gineers and professors left who can 
remember various facts and figures, 
but when they get to talking, they de- 
cide something like this: 

“The world is always on the wrong 
track, somehow. Maybe we better lis- 
ten to some of the prophecies and fore- 
casts of the future in this science-fic- 
tion stuff. Let us rebuild the world ac- 
cording to such ideas and see what 



happens. At least, it is worth trying.” 

\^ich is just what they do. Using 
sdence-fiction stories for models, they 
set to work. At first they do not get 
very far. And then the Mad Scientist 
comes on the scene, just a few years 
ago, and he changes everything. 

That’s what Adam Clink tells me, 
anyhow. 

“Ever since the Mad Scientist takes 
control we do all right,” he tells me 
confidentially. 

“How come he is put in charge?” I 
ask. 

“Why don’t you know what the 
books of wisdom say?” Adam Clink 
comes back. “The stories about the 
future almost always have a Mad 
Scientist in them. So it is only natural 
that we allow such a personality to 
rule. He does all right, too. 

“Of course, the first thing he does is 
hide all the books of wisdom in his lab- 
oratory. No one else ever sees or reads 
those science-fiction tales any more. 
They are his property. He reads them 
and then invents things they suggest. 
Like me, for example.” 

“He invents you?” 

“Yes, and a whole race of rdiots. 
We do the work in the new world.” 

“And in his spare time be turns out 
rocket ships and space suits and sky- 
scrapers and planes and little things 
like Andy the Anthropoid, here?” I 
persist. 

“Right.” Adam Clink stares at me. 
“Say, you are pretty uninformed,” he 
tells me. “Who are you and where do 
you come from?” 

“But I tell you, I’m Lefty Feep,” I 
stall. 

“But where do you come from?” in- 
sists the robot. “And what is that con- 
trapticm over there?” 

I give up trying to conceal the deal. 
“I come from 1944,” I announce. “And 
I arrive in a Time Machine.” 
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A DAM Clink rattles all over in ex- 
citement. 

“A visitor from the past I” he 
squeaks. “In a real Time Machine?” 

This surprises me. “I always figure 
those science-fiction stories are full of 
Time Machines,” I say. “Don’t tell 
me you haven’t got any.” 

“We have, once,” Andy the Anthro- 
poid growls. “But the Mad Scientist 
won’t let us use them. He doesn’t want 
anyone to escape into the past or future 
because he is afraid they will get their 
tenses mixed. So he gets rid of all of 
them.” 

“How does he do that?” 

“Oh, he seals them up in a time cap- 
sule,” the ape explains. “But say — 
you’ll have to come and meet the Mad 
Scientist,” he tells me. “He will want 
to talk to such an unusual visitor.” 

This does not appeal to me. Visiting 
a crazy guy who hates Time Machines 
500 years in the future is not exactly 
my idea of a way to spend the day. 

But Adam Clink’s iron hand grabs 
my shoulder, and Andy the Anthropoid 
drapes his ape shape across my back, 
so off we go. 

We walk down the street and turn 
the corner. 

“Better take a cab,” suggests the 
ape. Adam Clink nods his metal head. 
He pulls a little gadget from a belt 
around his waist and paints it up in 
the air. A streak of flame shoots out. 

From above darts a gleaming, wing- 
less plane. It swoops straight for our 
heads, but makes a perfect landing 
only a few feet away. 

“Atomic generation,” whispers Ad- 
am Clink. 

We walk over and the driver sticks 
his head out. “Where to, gents?” he 
pipes. “Venus — Mercury — the 
Bronx?” 

I roll my retinas at him — because 
when I say the driver sticks his head 



out, I mean he really sticks it out. 
About five feet. 

He has a neck like a rubber band, 
and I rubber at it. On top of the neck 
is a face I don’t want to face. Some- 
thing like a balloon with teeth. I goggle 
at this gargoyle. 

Adam Clink and the ape notice it as 
we get in the cab. 

“What’s the matter, does the sight 
of a stratotaxicab upset you?” asks 
Clink. 

“No, it’s the sight driving it that up- 
sets me,” I answer. 

“Him?” growls Andy the Anthro- 
poid. “Why, that’s just a man from 
Mars.” 

“Mars?” 

“Sure. A man from Mars — like the 
ones in the books of wisdom.” 

The driver hears us and turns his 
long neck around. 

“The books of wisdom are foolish!” 
he declares. 

I expect my companions will object 
to such a statement, but they don’t. 

“These Martians are always criti- 
cizing,” explains Adam Clink. “They 
do it in all the stories. Pay no atten- 
tion.” 

The driver hears this. “What do you 
mean, pay ho attention?” he yells. 
“Just like you robots. Got no emotion, 
no feeling. Oo-yay are an ump-chay” 

“Must be speaking in his strange 
Martian tongue,” mumbles the ape. 

“I can speak better English than you 
can, you simian simpleton!” yaps our 
driver. “My name is Martin the Mar- 
tian.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” I reply po- 
litely. 

“I don’t blame you,” answers Martin 
the Martian. ‘T^ow, where do you want 
to go?” 

“Take us to the Great Laboratory,” 
directs Adam Clink. 

“Aw, what do you want to go there 
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for?” objects Martin the Martian. 
“Why don’t you go where you can have 
some fun?” 

“Always criticizing,” grumbles Adam 
Clink to me. Then he raises his voice 
to the Martian driver. “Pull in your 
neck and take us to the Great Labora- 
tory at once,” he orders. 

OT we go in a cloud — or into a 
cloud. Because the stratotaxicab 
suddenly soars straight up into the air. 
I cling to the strap in the back seat and 
look down at the map at the back street. 

And in a split second we are down 
and out again. This time we land on 
the roof of a skyscraper. Martin the 
Martian opens the door for us. A rub- 
bery tentacle helps us alight. 

“Here you are,” he grumbles. “You 
earthlings are certainly crazy. As we 
say on Mars, just an unchbay oj erks- 
jay" 

Leaving the driver gibbering in his 
weird Martian dialect, Adam Clink, 
Andy the Anthropoid and I take an 
elevator from the roof down to the 
400th floor. 

After a lot of preliminaries with 
white-robed attendants and bearded 
elders — ^‘^AU the books of wisdom have 
bearded elders attending the scientists,” 
explains Adam Clink — we are walking 
into the great white-domed laboratory 
of the Mad Scientist. 

There, under the glow of carbon arcs, 
calmly splitting an atom with a 
simple electro-divisory-atomic-bisect - 
or-oscope, stands the Mad Scientist 
himself 1 

He doesn’t notice us, being so busy 
trying to split this atom into equal 
parts. So I get quite a chance to stare 
at the baldheaded man with the red 
face and angry frown as he bends over 
his work. 

“He doesn’t look so crazy to me,” I 
whisper to the ape. 



“Crazy? Who says he’s crazy?” an- 
swers Andy the Anthropoid. 

“But you call him the Mad Scientist, 
don’t you?” 

“Of. course. And that’s why we 
choose him. The books speak of a mad 
Scientist and he is mad.” 

“Then he must be crazy.” 

“Not crazy,” the ape repeats. “Just 
mad. You know — angry!” 

I get it, then. When they read the 
science-fiction magazines they misun- 
derstand. They think a Mad Scientist 
is a guy with a bad temper. The idea 
makes me laugh. 

My laugh makes the Mad Scientist 
notice us. 

He stares and glares. 

“What the devil are you doing in my 
laboratory?” he shrieks. “Get out of 
here — I hate you I” 

“But, sir — ” 

“Shut up before I lose my temperl” 
screams the Mad Scientist, throwing a 
test-tube at Adam Clink. 

“Please sir, we have a visitor — ^Lefty 
Feep — ” 

“Get out of here before I disintegrate 
the lot of you!” howls the irate investi- 
gator. “I suppose he’s another hero 
type, come to marry my daughter. I 
am sick and tired of heroes running 
around making love to my daughter. 
Just because her father is a Mad Scien- 
tist, they seem to think it’s expected 
of them. I’ve got a good mind to melt 
your molecules, Adam Clink! And as 
for you, ape man, I’ll sic some fleas 
onto your fur in a hurry if you don't 
remove that below-zero hero type!” 

“But he’s not a hero — he’s got a 
Time Machine!” explains Adam Clink. 

Mad Scientist opens his mouth 
and stops at mid-froth. 

“A Time Machine!” he groans. 
“Why don’t you tell me this before? 
Of course I want to talk to him. Clear 
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out, you two. Leave me alone with Mr. 
— Gleep, isn’t it?” 

“Lefty Feep,” I tell him, as the robot 
and the ape leave the laboratory. 

“Well, well,” purrs the Mad Scien- 
tist, wiping his bald head. “Won’t you 
sit down? Try that table over there. 
Just move that jar with the human 
head in it, will you?” 

I move the jar. “Take it easy 1 ” yaps 
the human head. “You’re jolting my 
solution out of balance.” 

I drop the jar with the head in a 
hurry. 

“What a thump!” the head com- 
plains. “Now I’ve got a headache. 
Would you mind slipping an aspirin 
into my mouth?” 

“Yes, I would mind very much,” I 
gulp. 

The Mad Scientist fixed up the head 
with a bromo seltzer as I sit down and 
try to relax. Then he turns to me. 

“Now what’s all this about a Time 
Machine?” he asks. 

So I tell him my story, sketching in 
my past but fast. 

“Very interesting,” he remarks 
when I finish my recitation of explana- 
tion. 

He paces the floor. “You know, 
sometimes I think I make a mistake 
when I seal up all the Time Machines 
and plans for making them in a time 
capsule where nobody can discover 
them,” he tells me. “ A device like that 
can be valuable.” 

That is where I see a chance to do 
myself some good. 

“Bet your life!” I grin. “For in- 
stance, I am doing a lot of thinking just 
now and I get a very neat idea.” 

“What is your idea?” 

“How about you and I going into 
business?” I suggest. 

“What business?” 

“Well, you might call it the travel 
business. Time travel 1” 



He frowns^ It is a new idea to him. 
“Sure,” I assure him. “You are the 
big shot in these parts and I have the 
Machine. What say we rent it out to 
various parties who want to take trips 
into the past and future? Why, in a 
scientific age it will be all the rage! We 
can make millions!” 

I am very hep with pep over this 
notion, and so I do not notice at first 
when the Mad Scientist starts turning 
lavender around the jowls. But in a 
second he is positively deep purple in 
the puss and I cannot help but notice 
it. Besides, he is yelling very softly, 
like a moose caught in a moose-trap. 

“ThunderationI” he howls. “By 
Einstein, quit talking about that infer- 
nal machine of yours. I almost forgot 
who might hear us.” 

“Hear us?” I ask. “Why do you 
care who hears us?” 

“Well, Ajlam Clink and Andy the 
Anthropoid know already,” mutters the 
Mad Scientist. “That’s bad enough.” 
“Why is it bad?” 

“Because they are jealous of me, 
that’s why,” he tells me. 

“Almost all of my creations want to 
rule earth, you know. Adam Clink is 
only one of thousands of robots. The 
robots feel they should run things in- 
stead of just .working in factories. And 
my other creations, like the ape men, 
are also restless. Then there’s those 
ungodly carping critics, the Martians.” 
“I meet one,” I admit. 

“Blue blazes!” curses the Mad 
Scientist, hopping up and down in a 
rage. “Then they know about it, tool 
Almost any of them will be trying to 
get hold of your Time Machine and 
use it as a means of getting control of 
the others — and the earth.” 

“I have the key safe in my pocket,” 
I reassure him. “Nobody can operate 
it.” 

“But they know,” grumbles the Mad 
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Sdentist. “They know. And you 
mustn’t talk so loud or they will hear 
you.” 

“They?” 

“Yes,” whispers my eccentric experi- 
menter. "They will hear you, and 

then ” 

“I hear you!" 

JT IS not a voice that tells me this. 

It is a thought. Yes, inside my skull 
I can feel the words. "I hear youl” 
comes the message. 

“Too late!” groans the Mad Scien- 
tist, tearing the place where he once 
has hair. “The jig is up! ” 

“What is that?” I inquire. “What is 
that message I just get?” 

“It comes from the Great Brtuns,” 
the Mad Scientist sobs. 

“Great Brains?” 

“By telepathy,” he tells me. “You 
see, when I rebuild the world according 
to the books of wisdom, I try to get 
everything right. According to Hoyle, 
or Binder, or Hamilton, or Cummings, 
or Burroughs, or O’Brien and Mc- 
Givern — all those authorities, who 
write in ancient times. 

“So I invent rocket ships and super- 
skyscrapers and atomic blasters and all 
that stuff. And I conceive of a society 
composed of layers. 

"First I invent robots, like Adam 
Clink, to work in factories and build 
buildings. That’s all they do — ■ work. 

“Then I make a few apes like Andy 
the Anthropoid, just to keep animal 
life going with more intelligence. Pets, 
sort of, you might say. 

"On top of that, I permit the Mar- 
tians to land here to take over a few 
jobs and stand around and criticize 
everything. I hate criticism, but that’s 
all Martians ever do when they come 
to earth — except, of course, when they 
invade it. But that’s another story, 
or a couple hundred other stories in the 



books of wisdom. Anyway, the Mar- 
tian criticisms sometimes give me ideas 
for improvements. 

"So there we are. Robots for work, 
apes for local color, and Martians for 
criticism.” 

"What about people?” I ask. 
“People? What people?” sneers the 
Mad Sdentist. “Don’t you notice that 
yet? There are no people, except for 
my daughter — and she’s always get- 
ting herself kidnaped to other planets 
or some place. I am the only living 
person on earth that I know of. We 
don’t need pet^rie any more.” 

1 blink. “Then what about that 
tel^athy we just hear?” I ask. 

“Oh, yes — I am coming to that. 
After inventing all these types, I dedde 
to complete the world with my master- 
piece — straight from the books of 
wisdom. So I invent the Great Brains.” 
“What are they and why?” 

“They are the ones who help me with 
my thinking,” the Mad Sdentist de- 
clares. “That’s all they do — sit 
around and think. Just like Great 
Brains always think in the science- 
fiction stories. They can use telepathy. 
They have remarkable powers of con- 
centration and perception. They know 
everything. And now it seems they 
sense your presence and the presence of 
the Time Machine. So we might as well 
visit them at once and see what they 
have to say.” 

He opens a door at the far end of his 
iaboratory. 

“Come,” he suggests. 

T FLING myself down a long hallway, 
following at his heels. We stop be- 
fore another door and he opens it. 

‘Xefty Feep,” says the Mad Scien- 
tist, “meet the Great Brains.” 

I enter a dark velvet-draped room. 
And there I am, face to face with the 
Great Brains. 
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Only I am not face to face — because 
the Great Brains have no faces! 

There are three of them in this room 
— perched on three separate pedestals 
Three enormous blobs of wrinkled 
gray. There are no arms, legs, bodies, 
or faces attached to the giant jelly- 
heads. All I can see are brains — 
three brains, the size of barrage 
balloons. 

Looking closer, I notice that they are 
not mounted on pedestals but on five- 
foot bookshelves. 

“You are in the presence of intelli- 
gence,” whispers the Mad Scientist. 
“Be very humble. They have their 
pride — a very overweening pride.” 

“Swelled heads, eh?” I whisper. 
“Well, in a matter of gray matter I my- 
self am dumb in the cerebrum.. But 
perhaps I can teach the Great Brains a 
new wrinkle.” 

“You are Lefty Feep?” comes a tele- 
pathic thought from my left. 

I turn to the enormous gray mass 
and nod. 

“You have a time machine?” 

I nod again. 

“We want it.” 

“But wait a minute ” I object. 

"Do we get it peaceftdly or must we 
hypnotize you? iVe can destroy you 
with the power of our thought. Do 
not try to trick us, Mr. Feep — we 
know all, see all, hear all, and are 
superior to everything. We cannot be 
ba^ed.” 

“So this is what happens to Quiz 
Kids when they grow up,” I mutter. 

“We are waiting” the thought comes. 
The gray masses bend forward on their 
bookshelves and I get queazy but un- 
easy. I am hot on the spot. I must 
answer 

The door opens behinds us. The 
Mad Scientist wheels and reels. 

Adam Clink stands there, waving a 



monkey-wrench. 

“I just come from a mass-meeting of 
robots down at Automaton Hall,” he 
announces. “Robot Workers Union 
Number Nine votes that you must turn 
over the Time Machine to us immedi- 
ately or we will throw this” — and 
he points to the monkey-wrench — 
“into your machinery.” 

“They mean it!” rasps the Mad 
Scientist. “I always know they will 
stage a revolt eventually. 

“We also demand more oiling,” con- 
tinues Adam Clink, waving a steel finger 
in the air. He points his rigid digit at 
the Mad Scientist’s nose. “We always 
want more oil — it lubricates us and we 
work faster. So remember, give us oil 
and the Time Machine or there’ll be 
trouble.” 

“We get the time machine now,** 
telepaths the thought from the Great 
Brains. 

I am now on a double spot. 

the door opens again. This 
^ time only a head sticks through the 
opening — sticks through about five 
feet. It is Martin the Martian. 

“Mars calling Earth,” yells Martin. 
“We Martians just confer and wish to 
report that we feel ourselves — as 
superior beings from another planet — 
to be entitled to the use of the Time 
Machine Lefty Feep brings here. In 
the words of our Martian proverb, un- 
less we get that Time Machine at once, 
ouT-yay oose-gay is ooked-kay.” 

A triple spot! 

“Nobody gets to use that machine 
but me!” thunders the Mad Scientist. 
“I’ll blast everybody if yt)U cross me — 
I’m getting very angry, I warn you! 
Feep — give me that key to the Time 
Machine!” 

A quadruple spot! 

I am jumping around from one spot 
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to another in a hurry. What do I do 
now? 

I clear my throat and turn to the 
whole crew. 

“Men, metal, Martian, and mental!” 
I address them. “You all demand the 
Time Machine. There is only one solu- 
tion. You must give me time! Time 
to decide — time to choose which one 
of you deserves to have this wonderful 
device. Give me six hours to think.” 

“Kcry well** comes the thought from 
the Great Brains. “But meanwhile we 
will be thinking too — thinking up a 
pretty nasty fate for you unless you 
give us the machined 

“Six hours,” squeaks Adam Clink. 
“Then we get our oil and the Time 
Machine or you get this,” and he 
brandishes the monkey-wrench near my 
noggin. 

“I’ll wait,” promises Martin the Mar- 
tian. “But if we don’t get satisfaction, 
Mars invades earth! You and your 
Time Machine will be up-ay the eek- 
cray, as we Martians say.” 

“Give me that Time Machine in six 
hours or I’ll get so mad I’ll tear down 
the Empire State Building and hit you 
over the head with it,” snarls the Mad 
Scientist. “That’s the way they do it 
in the books of wisdom.” 

“Quiet!” I yell. “Let me think! 
Clear out of here, all of you!” 

They leave me and this does not 
grieve me, believe me! 

I stand in the room with the Great 
Brains, trying to figure out where to 
start. 

Running back to the Time Machine 
and using my key and getting the blazes 
out of here is a good idea — but I am 
sure Adam Clink’s robots are watching 
it and will not permit me to escape. 

So I am racing and pacing from 
facing this situation filled with aggrava- 
tion. 

If I cannot get out of here, I must 



get out of my problem. I must use my 
brain. 

Better still, why not use their brains? 
The thought strikes me. Here are the 
Great Brains. Perhaps I can trick 
them into helping me somehow without 
their knowing it, 

But how? 

Maybe they can answer questions 
for me. Questions about the other 
groups, for example. 

That’s it! They will not hesitate to 
tell me the weaknesses of their rivals — 
the Martians, the robots, and the Mad 
Scientist, for example. 

T TURN to the Brains and smile. 

“Who is the head man around 
here?” I ask. 

“You mean which one of us is the 
wisest?** telepaths a thought. 

“Yep. Which skull is the least 
numb?” I inquire. 

“We are all wise,** they telepath. 
“No thought eludes us and no problem 
deludes us. We can answer all ques- 
tions on any subject.** 

“Good.” I flash a face that is smiling 
and beguiling. I turn to the nearest 
of the three Great Brains and aim my 
words right at the center of the massive 
mass of this terrible but cerebral crea- 
ture. 

“How can I get rid of the Martian 
menace?” I ask. 

The Great Brain seems to sense my 
purpose and naturally this seems like a 
good way to dispose of a rival group. 
So the Brain telepaths. 

“A simple matter. What do the 
Martians do on earth?** 

“Why, I hear all they do is criticize.” 

“Precisely. Therefore, in order to 
rid the earth of the Martians, first rid 
it of everything they criticize. If there 
is nothing left to criticize they will get 
bored and go away. Simple solution for 
a superiority complex.** 
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Maybe it is, but it is no solution for 
me. How can I get rid of everything? 
Ridiculous answer ! 

So I turn to the second Great Brain 
and ask, “How can I destroy Adam 
Clink and his robot race?” 

**The robots are making demands. 
Satisfy their unwise demands and they 
will destroy themselves** 

This doesn’t sound like a hot plan 
from the brainpan either. In fact I 
can’t figure it out. 

So I yammer, stammer, and clamor 
at the third Great Brain. 

“How can I get rid of the Mad 
Scientist?” I inquire. 

“Simplicity itself! Merely see to 
it that there is nothing for him to get 
angry about. Then he will no longer 
be a mad scientist** 

Another screwy answer I By this 
time I begin to think my own thoughts 
about how wonderful' the Great Brains 
are. 

“Assorted almonds, pecans, cashews 
and other nuts to you guys!” I yell. 
“You’re just a bunch of overstuffed 
fakes! You claim to have all the wis- 
dom in the world, and I’ll bet you can’t 
even answer a simple question,” I jeer. 

“We answer anything** the first 
Brain telepaths. 

I am so mad I don’t know what I’m 
saying. “Oh yeah?” I yell. “I bet 
you can’t even tell me why firemen wear 
red suspenders.” 

**Piremen wear red suspenders?** the 
first Brain flashes. “Wait a minute 
now ... .is it because fire engines are 
red?** 

“Wrong!” I snicker. 

“Wait . . . why do firemen wear red 
suspenders? . . . There must be a 
reason ....** 

The first Great Brain swells up and I 
can See it folding and unfolding as it 
attempts to think that one out. I grin 
and turn to the second Brain. 



“As for you,” I chuckle, “perhaps 
you can answer this question — why 
does a chicken cross the road?” 

“Chicken? Road? Why does a 
member of the genus gallus traverse 
a public thoroughfare? Wait a min- 
ute . . . there must be a mathematical 
or ornithological catch to this . . . why 
does a chicken cross the road? I — 

“Ha!” I shout. I turn to the third 
Great Brain. “As for you, answer me 
this — how high is up?” 

“How high is up? Bow HIGH is 
up? How High IS up? HOW high is 
up? How high is UP?** telepaths the 
babied Brain. 

gY THIS time all three Great Brains 
are racking themselves all over the 
shelves. They swell and puff and con- 
tract and expand and I can see their 
cells revolving. 

“Oh what a headache / have!** tele- 
paths one Brain. “Wkat*s the answer?** 
telepaths another. “My migrane is kill- 
ing me!** 

I get a tremendous hunch about this 
bunch. They are being confronted 
with problems they cannot answer and 
it hurts. I think of a super question. 

“Listen, all of you! ” I yell. “Here’s 
one that will really bother you. What’s 
the difference between a duck?” 

“What*s the difference between a 
duck?** the Great Brains telepath. 

“Yes, what’s the difference be- 
tween a duck?” I repeat. 

“Difference — Duck? Oh, I can*t 

think straight! It hurts to consider it! 
My poor aching head!** the great 
Brains telepath me. 

They swell and jell, and as I watch, 
the Brain on my left suddenly flows off 
the shelf. 

“Vm afraid,** it telepaths, “th<U I 
have a splitting headache!** 
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It is all too true. In a second the 
Great Brain splits right in half! 

The second Brain wobbles a moment 
and then it also falls and splits. The 
riddle is too much for its mentality. 

“What’s the difference between a 
duck?” telepaths the last Great Brain, 
writhing in agony. “There must be an 
answer." 

“Guess,” I insist. “Guess, if you’re 
so smart.” 

The Brain turns positively black 
with effort. Then, “I’ve got it/” comes 
the message. “What’s the difference 
between a duck? Answer — One leg is 
both the samel” 

Of course, this is the right answer. 
But the effort is too much for the 
Great Brain. As the telepath comes, 
the last Brain gives one leap into the 
air and explodes all over the room. 

The Great Brains are through. 

By using my brain, I destroy their 
brains. 

Now for the Mad Scientist, the Mar- 
tians, and Adam Clink’s robots. 

How to cope with them in a few 
hours? 

I keep remembering the advice the 
Brains give me — the screwy advice. 
About the robots now — don’t they tell 
me to satisfy their unreasonable de- 
mands? 

What unreasonable demands? Ask- 
ing for the Time Machine is reasonable, 
if they want power. But do they ask 
for something else, too? 

Then I remember. They want oil. 
They ask to be oiled more in order to 
work faster. 

Robots always want more oil. 

Suppose I give it to them? 

It’s a wild hunch, but I can try it. 

In ten minutes I go to the Mad Scien- 
tist back down the hall in his labora- 
tory. In ten more minutes he listens to 
my scheme and agrees with me. Ten 
minutes later I have the key to the oil 



storage tanks. Ten minutes after that 
I am confronting Adam Clink with 
the key, as he sits in the Robot Work- 
ers Union headquarters at Automaton 
Hall. 

“Oil,” I tell him. “I bring you the 
keys for the oil you want. Am I your 
pal or am I not? Eh, Adam?” 

Adam Clink grins his grin of metallic 
mirth. 

“Great work, Feep!” he squeaks. 
“Now we can have all the oil we want. 
We can speed up production in the 
factories and build our buildings faster. 
We robots will really go to town. I’ll 
release the grease to all the robots.” 

He issues orders over a televisocastor 
and I accompany him on his oil distri- 
bution. 

JT IS a thrilling sight to see five hun- 
dred robots drain the big oil tanks 
into huge containers and then drive 
the containers to the gates of the sky- 
scraper factories. Here the robots line 
up in queues, each with its oil-can ex- 
tended, to be filled from the spigots of 
the tanks. 

In about an hour all the robots are 
are well-oiled. 

“It’s great to lubricate!” yells Adam 
Clink, in triumph, as the last robot gets 
his share. “Now let’s really work full 
speed ahead,” 

The robots wave their dripping oil- 
cans in a salute and their cheers hurt 
my ears. 

Then they move back into their jobs. 

“Robots are happy when they work,” 
says Adam Ciink, oiling up his joints 
liberally. “And the more they can work 
the happier they are. The Mad Scien- 
tist won’t give much oil' — claims if he 
does the robots speed up too much and 
wreck ' everything they touch. How 
foolish! We like to work fast!” 

I peer through the window of the 
nearest factory and see things are 
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really humming. Robots, just dripping 
oil at every joint, are hammering and 
clanging and banging away. But there 
is something peculiar-sounding about 
their pounding. A discordant note. A 
frantic rhythm. They are off the beam. 
They sound as if they are well-oiled. 

That’s it! They are well-oiled. Oil 
to robots is like liquor to humans. It 
takes the rust out of their frames, they 
think. But it also loosens them up, 
makes them careless and wild. 

And even as I watch, the robots 
start to show the symptoms. They reel. 
They wield hammers and drop crow- 
bars all over the place. They don’t 
throw the switches on their machinery. 
They do everything at such top speed 
that in a few minutes machines are ex- 
ploding and factories are shaking. 

But they are too oiled up to stop or 
even notice. From far away comes a 
clang and a thundering roar as a build- 
ing topples over. Robots working on it 
misplace some girders, I suppose. 

And now the whole superskyscraper 
city is shaking as the thundering fac- 
tories go haywire. 

“Satisfy their unwise demands and 
they will destroy themselves,” the 
Great Brains tell me. And it’s true! 

Adam Clink reels off drunkenly 
down the street. Buildings fall before 
him. He pays no attention. He looks 
to me as though he has a couple of 
screws loose. 

It is all too true. A few screws do 
come off his well-oiled neck and in a 
minute Adam Clink is falling to pieces. 
His arms drop off as he flounders 
around. 

Now the robots are fleeing the fac- 
tories in droves as explosions drive 
them out. They lurch around, and I 
see that the oil loosens their nuts and 
bolts until the poor nuts are bolting all 
over the place. 

The robots are being destroyed. 



I get out of that section of the city, 
but fast. The Great Brains and robots 
are done for now. But I still have the 
Martians and the Mad Scientist to 
reckon with. 

And time is short. 

I head for the building where the 
Mad Scientist has his laboratory. I 
head for it fast, dodging falling mason- 
ry as I go. 

But I am too late. Out of the sky 
swoops a gleaming plane. 



TV/fARTIN the Martian sticks his 
head out a few feet and spots me. 
Then he sticks his tongue out a few 
feet. 

“Nyaaah!” he says. “We Martians 
won’t wait. We are coming to invade 
this stupid earth.” 

I shrug. I lose after all. Martin the 
Martian points up at the sky. 

“They are here, just clear of the 
stratosphere,” he tells me. “When I 
give the signal, they will swoop down 
with their greater disintegrators, and 
wipe everything off the map.” 

“Why?” I ask. “Why do you want 
to do that? What is earth worth?” 

“Nothing,” the Martian admits. 
“But we superior beings don’t like to 
see it run so stupidly. All these Brains 
and robots now — they’re silly. They 
offend us.” 

I fake a laugh. “Well go away,” I 
suggest. “Your troubles are over. I 
destroy the robots and the Great 
Brains.” And I tell him how. 

His face falls about five feet on his 
long neck when he hears this. His Ad- 
am’s apple wobbles on its long stem. 

“You mean they no longer exist?” he 
mourns. “We cannot have the fun of 
destroying them and all their civiliza- 
tion?” 

“That’s right. There’s nothing left 
for you to invade or criticize,” I tell 
him, “Nothing on earth. You are wel- 
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come to come down and rebudd it to 
suit yourselves, though,” I add. “You 
criticize so much, I figure maybe you 
want a chance to run things of your own 
way.” 

Martin the Martian scowls. “Nol” 
he sighs. “We are destructive critics 
only. If there is nothing we can de- 
stroy or feel superior to, we aren’t 
happy. Just for that, we won’t invade 
earth after all. I’ll go back and tell 
the gang. I think we’ll leave earth 
and invade some place else.” 

“Why not try Mars?” I call after 
him, as his plane soars aloft again. 

“Good ideal” he yells. 

And that is the last I see of the Mar- 
tian menace. 

I run upstairs to the laboratory 
where the Mad Scientist waits. And 
he is waiting for me, definitely. 

As I come through the doorway he 
stands up. His bald head gleams. So 
do his teeth. So does the horrible ray- 
gun he holds in his hand. 

He points the ray-gun at me. I stop 
dead in my tracks, wondering how 
soon it will be. 

“So,” he snarls. “You destroy my 
Great Brains. You ruin my robots. 
You drive away the Martians. The 
whole city is crashing to ruins. I am 
furious!” 

“Calm down,” I advise him. “Be 
very calm.” 

I sit down next to a bookshelf and 
pretend to smile. 

In a minute I do smile, because I 
remember what the Great Brains tell 
me. They advise me correctly about 
getting rid of the robots. And they tell 
me that the Martians will leave when 
there is nothing to criticize — which 
they do. 

And now I recall what they say about 
the Mad Scientist. He will be all right 
when he has nothing to get mad about, 
they prophesy. 



So I open my mouth and tell the 
Mad Scientist what happens. 

“You see?” I conclude. “You are 
always mad about the robots and the 
Martians rivaling you — and they are 
gone, now. You are mad about having 
to run the city — and it is almost in 
ruins. You are angry with the Great 
Brains. They will never trouble you 
again. So what is there to be mad 
about? Be happy and forget itl” 

IJUT the Mad Scientist doesn’t look 
happy. From what I can see of his 
face behind the foam on his mouth, he 
is frothing with rage. 

“You — you !” he shrieks. His 

hand whips out. The ray-gun blazes. 

I duck, just in time. 

The ray-gun passes over my head 
and blasts into the bookshelves behind 
me. There is a searing, sizzling sound, 
a single flash, and then the bookshelves 
disappear! 

“Yeeeooooowl” screams the Mad 
Scientist. “Now look what happens I” 

“What?” I ask. 

“Those bookshelves I blast — ^you 
know what they contain?” he yells. 

“No.” 

“The books of wisdom, that’s all I” 
he yammers. “I just blast the precious 
books of wisdom in that bookshelf 1” 

I grin. “So what?” I shrug. “Doesn’t 
that solve eveiything? Stop and think 
a moment — what makes you so irate 
of late? Just having to invent all of 
those things you read about in the 
science-fiction magazines. 

“Now there are no magazines. No 
more rules and regulations for you to 
live up to. You can sit back, relax, be 
yourself. Why don’t you leave this 
stuffy laboratory and get out in the 
open and live?” 

The Mad Scientist smiles. 

“You can get a little farm,” I con- 
tinue. “Plant a few acres and putter 
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around. That’s the way for a man to 
live. All this super-stuff is super-silly.” 
He beams at me. He puts the ray- 
gun down. 

“You aren’t mad any more?” I ask. 
“No,” he chuckles. “I feel great.” 
“Then you’ll let me take the Time- 
Machine back to my own day and 
age?” I ask, 

“Go ahead, and bless you,” he tells 
me. 

He sits there humming as I go out 
the door. 

I prowl through the twisted streets 
until I find the Time Machine, still 
shining and spotless, on the pavement 
where I leave it early in the day. 

I open it up with the key, press the 
dials on the panel, and then I’m off. 

Off into unconsciousness. Off into 

oblivion. Off into the past. Off 

And on again. I wake up sitting on 
the floor in the laboratory of Skeetch 
and Meetch. Funny thing is, the Time 
Machine I sit in has no panel in it. 

I open the door and rush out. “Hey, 
boysl”Iyell. “I don’t do it! Honestly 

1 don’t remove the panel from the 

Time Machine.” 

Skeetch and Meetch stare at me in 
the other room, and Cosmo Creetch 
looks up. 

“There is no panel on the Time Ma- 
chine,” he tells me. “I will not finish 
it until tomorrow.” 

“Won’t finish it?” I ask. 

“And how do you know about the 
Time Machine?” snaps Cosmo Creetch, 
“Who are you, anyway?” 

“How do I know? \^o am I? Why 
I’m the guy you hire to take a trip into 
the future in the Time Machine.” 
“When do I do that?” 

“Earlier today.” 

“But how can I?” Creetch insists. “I 
never see you before in my life. And 
the Machine is not completed yet so 
how can you take a trip?” 



“Are you kidding?” I inquire. But 
Skeetch and Meetch nod their heads. 
They ^ee with Creetch. As far as 
they are cohcerned, I never come up 
to their laboratory at all. 

So I tell my story and they all shake 
their heads. 

“Don’t understand it,” Creetch mur- 
murs. “Unless you make a mistake 
when you come back in such a hurry. 
Maybe you set the panels for one day 
before the time you are supposed to.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“When you are in the future, do you 
set the return switch for the same date 
five hundred years earlier — for Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1944?” 

‘Wes,” I insist. 

“Well — then I don’t understand it. 

Unless, of course ” 

I interrupt him. “No,” I gasp. “I 
set it for the 29th of February. Be- 
cause I leave here on the 29th.” 

“But that’s tomorrow!” objects 
Creetch. 

“I’ve got it!” yells Skeetch. “You 
leave here on the 29th, of course. But 
500 years from now — in 2544 — they 
must abolish the extra day in February 
for Leap Year. So 500 years from now 
is falling on February 28th. When 
you come back you arrive on the 28th, 
one day earlier than you start. 

“Consequently you never start at 
all.” 

I sigh. “I give up, boys,” I tell 
them, “But it certainly is an exhaust- 
ing trip I don’t take.” 

* * * 

y EFTY FEEP finished his story and 
sat back. His beady eyes darted 
from my face to Bill’s. 

“So you see,” he concluded, “Truth 
is stranger than science-fiction, after 
all. And you see me yesterday even if 
I am not here. Understand?” 

“No, I don’t,” I confessed. “Any- 
way, there’s one consolation. If you 
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never went into 2544, then the civili- 
zation won’t be so bad, because it 
doesn’t exist and never wili.” 
“Please,” said Lefty Feep, raising a 
a hand. “Do not confuse me any 
further. I do not wish to think about 
science-fiction any longer.” 

“I don’t blame you,” murmured my 



friend, Bill. “But say, it’s been a 
pleasure to meet you, Mr. Feep. You 
certainly have the most remarkable ad- 
ventures.” 

“Yes,” grinned Lefty Feep. “And I 
think this is one of the most remark- 
able adventures I ever had in all my 
life.” 



ONE OF THE WAR’S GIFTS 

A NEW TYPE SOAP 



j4 bout the only person who is happy about 
/A our possible soap shortage b Johnny, who 
X thinks he can get away from taking his 
Saturday bath and abolishing the terrible ordeal 
of washing his neck each morning. And, we al* 
most forgot, Pete the pup who welcomes that 
chance of being washed every other week instead 
of weekly. But, much as it grieves us to be the 
bearer of sad tidings to these two, we must never* 
theless report that the soap situation is well in 
band. In fact, the solution can be summed up in 
one word, Nacconal. Not only is Nacconal a 
present answer as a replacement for soap but it is 
also so vastly superior to soap that it is here to 
stay. 

Soap, although it has its good points, also has 
several drawbacks. Soaps are effective when used 
in soft or hot water, but they balk down in hard 
water and acid solutions, and form a soap curd 
that hinders the washing process and sticks to the 
tbijip being cleaned. In those localities possessing 
hard water, it is necessary to add a water softener 
before a satisfactory job of clothes washing can 
be performed. * 

But now we have Nacconal, the wonder cleanser 
made as a by-product of the oil industry. Neither 
add, or alkaline solutions produce a problem to 
this all around cleanser. When used in either hot 
or cold, hard or soft water the results are always 
the same — a dean wash. 

In addition to being more effective, Nacconal 
is less expensive to use. In soft water approxi- 
matdy 25% as much Nacconal is required as soap 
while in hard water only 16% as much is needed. 



In extiemely bard water, Nacconal works with 
ease while soap doesn’t even work at all. 

But that’s not all this wonder deanser does, 
It can be used to dean vegetables since it is non- 
poisonous, colorless, and tasteless. It will not 
barm the finish of the car or the furniture and 
when it is rinsed off the surface it polishes as the 
surface dries. It can be miasd into lubricating 
motor oils, to keep the motor clean at the same 
time it is being lubricated. It can be used as a 
bubble batb by mi-lady and mother will like it 
since it automatically removes the well-known bath 
tub ring. And, believe-it-or-not, it may be added 
to angel food batter to produce a smoother and 
finer textured cake ! I ! 

It acte much quicker than ordinary soap and 
does the job in only 10 to 25% of the time. This 
greater speed requires less soaking time for woolens 
which cuts shrinkage in the matenals to a mini- 
mum. Moreover, woolens washed in. Nacconal 
are given a very effective moth and mildew pro- 
tection. 

When the dog is washed with the cleanser, the 
fleas are killed effectively and at the same time 
the malodorous oils of the dog’s fur are removed. 
The cl^ner can also be used in almost every in- 
dustrial job that soap formeriy performed. 

And so the fact that the vegetable and an i m al 
fats that formeriy produced our soaps are being 
drafted for war uses does not frighten us in the 
least. For today we can get an almost limitless 
supply of Nacconal from the oil by-products. AI- 
thou^ we may have to give up a lot for the dura- 
tion, our Saturday night bath is one thing that 
stays unaffected. Sorry, Johnny— 



BUY WAR BONDS 

Don't l«t th* cost of this war pila up a hug* mountain of debt that will rob your 
children of a chance to be happy and to live the life that Is rightfully thslrsl 

PAY YOUR OWN WAY TO VICTORY AND PEACE! 








Thara was tha sound of breaking Hmbars as the heavy figure began to toppli 
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THE CURSE OF 
EL DORADO 



Ry P, P- COSTELLO 



S ECOND Lieutenant Harley Smith 
looked down eight thousand feet 
at the South American jungle 
that spread beneath him like a lush 
green carpet. From that height the 
jungle looked cool, remote and beau- 
tiful. A river wound like a silver 
thread through the bright emerald of 
the smooth underbrush. 

That was the impression at eight 
thousand feet, but Harley knew the 
jungle at close range; he knew the ap- 
pearance of cool, lush beauty was very 



deceptive. The tangled jungles and 
forests of this area were a stinking, 
festering, snake-infested matting on 
ground that was a swampy morass — 
steaming, treacherous and trackless. 

Harley glanced sideways at his co- 
pilot and grinned. 

“Looks nice from up here, doesn’t 
it?” 

The co-pilot, Johnny Elwell, looked 
over the side and shook his head dis- 
gustedly. 

“It never looks good to me,” he said 



A falling plane brought 
two Americans to a forgotten 
race, a group of Nazis, and 
the curse of a golden idol 
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dourly. “You can have the jungle and 
I’ll take vanflla.” 

Harley’s eyes roved over the instru- 
ment panel as they talked. He was a 
big, solidly built young man with 
brown hair and eyes. His hands were 
muscular and strong, but their touch 
on the stick was as gentle as a woman’s. 

The plane he was flying was a twin- 
«igined army bomber, with a six-man 
crew. Their present trip over the jun- 
ked interior was a routine observation 
flight from their squadron base on the 
coast of Peru. 

“We shouldn’t kick,” he said. 
“We’ve got a pretty cool spot for our 
field.” 

“That’s small compensation,” John- 
ny Elwell said. He was tall and slightly 
built, but there was whip-cord tough- 
ness about his movements. His face 
was thin and a lock of blond hair fell 
perpetually over his left eye. At Ran- 
dolph Field, several thoughtless cadets 
had made the mistake of dubbing him 
Mister Veronica Lake. What had hap- 
pened to them, drastically and quickly, 
had prevented the nickname from 
spreading. 

“Why don’t they send us to Africa?” 
he demanded. “Or the Pacific? Mac- 
Arthur needs bombers, doesn’t he? 
Why do we hang around down here?” 

“Well this area has to be kept under 
aerial observation,” Harley said. 

“Why?” Johnny demanded. 

Harley glanced at him. “You really 
want to know?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“In that case,” Harley said, poker- 
faced, “you’ll be glad to know that 
General Arnold is in Washington. I 
saw it in the paper the other day. You 
can cable him when we get back to the 
field. And don’t let him evade the is- 
sue.” 

Johnny sighed disgustedly. 

“What a gay, joyful life you lead,” 



he muttered. “Little Sun-beam the 
Second. You ” 



pjE STOPPED speaking as an omin- 
ous cough suddenly sounded in 
the right motor. The plane side-slipped 
as the power failed momentarily. 

“What is it?” he asked tensely. 

Harley was studying the instrument 
panel with grim eyes. 

“Don’t know,” he said. “Flash the 
word to the crew. We may have to 
get out of here in a hurry.” 

Johnny picked up the radio mike 
and contacted the navigator, gunners 
and photographer. His orders were 
brief and curt: “Right motor missing, 
prepare to hit the silk if the skipper 
thinks it’s bad.” 

He dropped the mike and glanced 
at Harley’s tense, set profile. 

“Think you can limp in with one 
motor?” 

“Maybe,” Harley said. “If we’re 
lucky ” 

The plane suddenly dropped into a 
twisting, vertical dive. Harley watched 
the spinning needle of the altimeter as 
he fought to steady the ship. 

“Tell the men to jump!” he snapped 
to Johnny. “Right wing is buckling. 
We’re going to crash.” 

Johnny snapped the orders into the 
mike and then stared at the crazily 
spinning altimeter needle. 

“ 2000 — 1800—1650 ” 



“Jump!” Harley snapped at him, 
without taking his eyes from the in- 
strument panel. 

“How about you?” 

“Damn it, jump!” Harley yelled, 
over the screaming of the wind. “I’ll 
take care of myself.” 

“Okay,” Jolmny said, as he scram- 
bled out of his seat; “but don’t wait 
too long.” 

Harley waited until the altimeter 
registered fourteen hundred feet be- 
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fore he knew that there was no chance 
of saving the plane. Then he leaped 
toward the nearest parachute hatch 
and went out headfirst. 

For an instant as he plummeted 
down he was afraid his parachute 
would become snarled in the plunging 
ship; but it flashed past him as he 
tugged at the rip-cord, and when the 
big white umbrella blossomed above 
him, the ship was hundreds of feet be- 
neath. He felt the welcome tug of the 
’chute, and then he was swingh^ back 
and forth, falling toward the ground 
at about twenty feet a second. 

He saw the ship crash and burst 
into flame. A minute or so later his 
swinging feet brushed the top branches 
of a tree; he avoided several of the 
branches as he fell ground-ward, but he 
was brought to an abrupt jerking stop 
as the parachute caught and tangled 
in the upper branches. 

Forty feet above the swampy ground 
he hung suspended, swinging gently 
back and forth. He could see the smoke 
arising from the wreckage of the plane, 
several himdred feet away. He won- 
dered anxiously about Johnny and the 
crew. Johnny should be in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but the rest of the 
crew might be miles away. They had 
jumped several minutes before he and 
Johnny, and a minute in the air meant 
miles on the ground. 

He cut himself from his parachute, 
then climbed cautiously to the ground 
and headed for the wreck of the plane. 
Johnny, he surmised, would do the 
same thing. There they might be able 
to salvage some equipment they would 
need badly on their trip back to the 
coast. 

TT took him almost fifteen minutes 

to claw his way through the tangled 
underbrush to the plane. His face was 
cut in several places from the stinging 



backlash of low branches and to the 
middle of his thighs he was plastered 
with slimy mud. 

Within fifty feet of the plane the heat 
of the blaze forced him to stop. He 
leaned against a tree and stared at the 
scene of destruction. The slim silver 
beauty of the ship had vanished and it 
was a blackened, twisted mass of flam- 
ing metal. There wouldn’t be much 
opportunity of salvaging anything 
from that wreckage, he thought bit- 
terly. 

He stood there for ten or fifteen min- 
utes watching the blaze helplessly. 

A shout from behind caused him to 
turn quickly. 

Johnny was fifty yards away, limping 
toward him and waving one hand in the 
air. His clothes were plastered with 
mud and there was a trickle of blood 
running down his cheek from a cut on 
his forehead. 

Harley felt a sense of relief that left 
him weak. 

“A couple of bad pennies, I guess,” 
he said, when Johnny reached him. 
“That’s all we are.” He patted the 
lanky blond awkwardly on the shoulder. 
“I never thought I’d be this glad to see 
anyone in my life. What’s the matter 
with that leg of yours?” 

Johnny leaned against a tree, sighed, 
and lifted his left foot from the ground. 
Under its wind-burn, his face was white. 

“Nothing much,” he said, tight- 
lipped. Twisted it a little when I land- 
ed. It’s not broken.” 

“We’ll take care of it,” Harley smd. 
“How far from here did you land.” 

“About half a mile,” Johnny said. 
“I saw the smoke from the plane and 
headed over here as fast as I coifld.” 
He looked straight at Harley and his 
candid blue eyes were worried. “How 
about the others?” 

“No sign,” Harley said, with a shake 
of his head. He glanced about and his 
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forehead furrowed with tiny lines of 
antdety. “They’re probably miles from 
here,” he added. 

“Harley,” Johnny said suddenly, 
“let’s don’t kid each other. We haven’t 
got a chance in the world of getting back 
to the field and you know it.” 

' “We’re going to get back,” Harley 
said stubbornly. “I didn’t join the Air 
Force to find a grave down here in this 
damn jungle. And neither did you. So 
stop worrying about not getting back. 
We’ll do it.” 

“Hear I Hear!” Johnny muttered. 
“Noble sentiment and all that, but not 
very practical. Have you got any idea 
of what we’re up against?” He ges- 
tured toward the blackened wreckage 
of the plane. “Maybe you’ll fly Lulu 
Belle back?” 

Harley shook his head with a grim 
smile. 

“Nope,” he said, “Lulu Belle has 
made her last trip. Kind of tough on 
the old girl. But we’re not through. 
We’re about three hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast, and slightly north- 
east of our field. That’s rough figuring 
but we can’t get much closer without 
instruments.” He frowned for an in- 
stant as he made a mental computation. 
“At twenty miles a day we’ll be home in 
a little over two weeks.” 

“Fine,” Johnny said, “but how about 
food and water? I’m not trying to be 
a pessimist, but let’s look at things 
straight. There’s damned little water 
in this neck of the woods. And no 
cafeteria service, either.” 

“We’ve got revolvers,” Harley 
pointed out. “We should be able to 
shoot a few birds. And we’ll find water, 
don’t worry.” 

“Okay,” Johnny said tiredly. “Who 
am I to withstand all this Rover Boy 
enthusiasm? But I got a better idea. 
This leg of mine is going to slow us up 
quite a bit, so,” he smiled cheerfully, 



“why don’t you go on and send back for 

me? That way we’ll both ” 

“Shut up,” Harley said. “We’ve got 
more important things to do than waste 
our time with that sort of nonsense. 
Let’s take a look at that leg of yours.” 
“But Harley,” Johnny protested, 
“can’t you see what I mean? You’ve got 
a chance alone; with me as baggage 
you’ll never make it.” 

"Will you stop babbling?” Harley 
said mildly. “I’ve suspected you for a 
long time of having a streak of ham in 
your make-up and now I’m sure of it. 
You’re just aching to make a corny dra- 
matic gesture. This isn’t Beau Geste 
so forget about being noble.” 

“All right,” Johnny said with a sigh, 
“we’ll play it your way. Let’s get to 
work on this leg of mine. Tomorrow 
morning we should be on our way.” 

'^HE following day they covered al- 
most twelve miles. Johnny’s ankle 
was strapped with a cloth bandage 
made from his shirt, and Harley had 
cut him a walking-stick that was almost 
as good as a crutch. But each of 
those twelve miles was like walking 
an eternity in hell. The grotmd gave 
treacherously under their boots and 
many times they slipped waist-deep 
into slimy mud; branches whipped at 
their faces and clothes and the sun 
hung in a white sky like a molten ball of 
brass. 

They rested that night. 

“That wasn’t so bad,” Harley said, 
when they’d stretched out on one of the 
few dry patches of ground they had 
encountered. 

“I hope it doesn’t get any worse,” 
Johnny croaked. He looked at Harley 
and shook his head. “We’re just foolin’ 
ourselves, I’m afraid. No water, no 
food and still about three hundred and 
forty miles from the field.” 

“We’ll make it,” Harley said. But 
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as he turned over and closed his eyes 
to get some sleep he was wondering just 
how they were going to do it. . . . 



COMETHING awoke him later that 
night. He had no idea of the time. 
It was a dark night and the oppressive- 
ly humid air was still. Johnny was 
sleeping b^ide him with an arm flung 
over his face. 

He sat up carefully and glanced 
around. But in the blackness he could 
see nothing. The trees that ringed the 
small clearing were like black shadows 
on a dark curtain. 

He came slowly to his feet. His 
nerves were tingling. He shook John- 
ny cautiously and whispered to him to 
be quiet. Johnny sat up and gripped 
Harley’s shoulder. 

“What’s up?” he asked tensely. 

“Don’t know,” Harley answered. He 
glanced around the clearing again, and 
his imagination seemed to be playing 
tricks on him. For some of the shad- 
ows that were moving in the fringe of 
trees resembled human forms. And he 
heard an occasional rustling on the 
ground that might have been made by 
human footsteps. This sound, he de- 
cided, was what had awakened him. 

“I’m going to take a look around,” 
he whispered to Johnny. “You stay 
right where you are.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Johnny hissed 
in a plaintive voice, “you can’t go hog- 
ging all the fun. I’m going with you.” 

“No you're not,” Harley said fierce- 
ly. “This is a one-man job. Now sit 
tight.” 

He moved away from Johnny, step- 
ping as softly as he could over the dry, 
hard ground. When he reached the 
trees he stopped and listened until his 
ears ached from the dead stillness; then 
he proceeded on, making a cautious cir- 
cle on the outskirts of the small clear- 
ing. 



He was beginning to think he had 
been victimized by his jumpy nerves 
when he saw a shadow directly before 
him, move back into the deeper black- 
ness of the trees. No sound accom- 
panied the movement. The shadow 
simply faded away like a wraith. 

He stopped, every muscle tensed. 
With a curious sense of foreboding he 
knew that something was about to hap- 
pen. The feeling was in the ominous 
stillness, the unnatural hush of the 
jungle. It couldn’t ^t. 

And it didn’tl 

But when the deathly stillness was 
shattered, Harley was too shocked to 
move. 

A voice with an unmistakable Ger- 
man accent said, “Now I” loudly and 
crisply. The voice emanated from the 
shadows of the tre^ and it cracked 
with authority. 

Almost immediately a glaringly 
bright light slashed from the blackness 
and bathed the clearing with its searing 
white brilliance. 

Harley backed involuntarily, throw- . 
ing one hand before his face against 
the blinding brightness of the light. 
Johnny was still sitting in the center 
of the clearing, too stupefied to act. His 
blond hair was in his eyes and his face 
looked as white as chalk in the light. 

Harley recovered first and his hand 
dropped to the revolver at his side. 

“On your feet, Johnny!” he snapped. 

Johnny scrambled awkwardly to his 
feet and stared at Harley. 

“What the hell’s up?” he yelled. 

“I don’t know,” Harley said rapidly; 
“but let’s get out of this light.” 

tpROM the darkness behind the bril- 
liant light, a mocking voice broke 
into laughter and then another com- 
mand, delivered with the same German 
accent, rang out. 

“Krauts!” exploded Johnny, 
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“Let’s get moving!” Harley snapped. 
His gun was in his hand as he began 
backing toward the trees on the oppo- 
site side of the clearing from which the 
light was situated. 

He heard a rustling sound behind him 
and wheeled suddenly. From the shad- 
ows of the trees a dozen figures were 
springing into the lighted clearing. He 
had just one brief panoramic glance at 
them, but they were stamped on his 
memory, in that instant, forever. 

They were tall, splendidly muscled 
savages light brown in color, dressed in 
gaudy skirts that hung from their 
waists to the middle of their thighs. 
Bands of golden metal circled their 
arms and wrists, gleaming brightly in 
the light. Their faces were lean and 
strangely aristocratic, with thin nostrils 
and wide dark eyes. 

The instant it took Harley to see this 
much was all the time he had for details. 
For each savage held a knotty club 
in his hands, and from the grim set of 
their faces there was no doubt in his 
mind what they intended to do with 
them. 

He raised his gun and shot the closest 
savage. The man fell spinning to the 
right with the impact of the bullet in 
his shoulder, but his lean, grimly stoic 
features did not change expression as 
he dropped. 

Another lunged over his body and 
hurled his club at Harley’s head. Har- 
ley dropped to the ground and the 
heavy bludgeon missed his skull by a 
fraction. Before he raised his gun 
again the savages were on him. The 
gun was torn from his hand and his 
arms were pinioned helplessly by a doz- 
en powerful hands. Struggling desper- 
ately he was hauled roughly to his feet. 
He felt thin ropes biting into his wrists 
and arms. 

From the blackness behind the pow- 
erful light he heard again the light 



mocking laugh. One of the savages 
stepped before him and raised a club 
over his head. Harley fought to jerk 
away but the hands that held him were 
like steel claws. He watched in help- 
less desperation as the thickly muscled 
savage raised the club slowly to a 
striking position. 

There was no expression of anger or 
vindictiveness on the savage’s face. His 
features were set in expressionless, 
stoic lines that were somehow more 
terrible than any grimace of rage could 
possibly have been. The man was an 
executioner, doing his job without sen- 
timent or emotion. 

Hatley twisted his head away and 
found Johnny’s eyes. The lanky blond 
was similarly held and another savage 
was standing over him with raised club. 

“So long,” he shouted. He tried to 
smile but he knew the effort wasn’t very 
successful. 

Johnny said, “Adios, amigo, this 
looks like it.” He grinned. “I told you 
we wouldn’t make it. You should’ve 
gotten rid of me like I said.” 

The savages were ready to strike. 
Their arms were tensely knotted, when 
suddenly a light, clear voice rang out 
across the clearing. 

“Stop!” 

'^HE word was spoken in Spanish and 
its effect on the savages was instan- 
taneous. Their arms dropped to their 
sides and they faced the opposite side 
of the clearing, bowing their heads to 
the ground. 

And then a girl stepped out of the 
darkness; and Harley felt sure he was 
dreaming. She was silhouetted in the 
glare of the light and her figure was tall, 
regal and commanding. An impressive, 
beaded headdress accentuated her 
height. Her face was in the shadows 
cast by the light, but her eyes shone 
with the luster of rare pearls. She was 
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a creature from a dream or another 
world. Slim bands of gold adorned her 
wrists and ankles and a gleaming, triple- 
strand of gems sparkled about her 
neck. 

She spoke in Spanish to the savages 
holding the flyers. 

Johnny twisted toward Harley. 
“What’s she sayin’? You picked up 
some of this language, didn’t you?” 
Harley nodded. “She is telling them 
not to hurt us, to escort us to the Sacred 
Golden Temple.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I don’t know,” Harley said, “but 
it’s a break for a while. Maybe things 
aren’t as bad as they look.” 

The savages shoved the two flyers 
toward the blackness that surrounded 
the clearing; the tall, regal figure of 
the girl moved from the glare of the 
light and disappeared. A second later 
the light switched off and the darkness 
rushed into the clearing again. 

“Johnny,” Harley called, as he was 
led along a narrow trail. 

“Yeah?” Johnny’s voice came from 
about twenty feet ahead in the dark- 
ness. 

“Are you okay? How’s your leg?” 
Johnny laughed without humor. 

“Not much I can do about it now,” 
he said. “This seems to be an infantry 
division we’re in.” 

Harley didn’t answer. There was 
nothing to say. He continued to put 
one foot in front of another. His arms 
were still bound tightly behind him and 
the backlash of the low branches 
whipped painfully across his unpro- 
tected face; but there was nothing he 
could do about that. He set his jaw 
and kept going. . . . 

^HE first orange streaks of dawn 
were mottling the sky when the 
party came to a halt Harley was 
almost blind with pain and fatigue, 



but his weary mind was spinning with 
a dozen speculations. 

Who were these savages? And why 
had they captured two American 
flyers? 

He remembered the definitely Ger- 
man voice that had been directing 
things from the blackness of the forest 
and a frown deepened on bis face. 
There were no Nazis in this area . . . 
Or were there? And the girl . . . 

What possible explanation could 
there be for her presence here? 

The party had halted at the top of 
a slight incline that led to a broad 
deep valley surrounded by high moun- 
. tain peaks. And as the shadowy dark- 
ness of early dawn lifted and Harley 
was able to make out details, he forgot, 
for a while the mystery surrounding his 
capture. 

In the center of the valley was a 
huge circular stockade with one high 
massive gate. A scraggly road led from 
the top of the incline to this gate. Be- 
side the stockade walls were irregular 
rows of stunted corn and several 
patches of dirt that looked like an 
attempt at gardening. 

Over the wall there was visible one 
building — a majestic spire that rose 
almost a hundred feet in the air. There 
was no sign of life, and the silence of 
the valley was broken only by an oc- 
casional rattle of ston^ from one of 
the surrounding peaks. 

And yet the savages who stood rigid- 
ly at his side seemed to be waiting some 
sign from the stockade before descend- 
ing the winding road that led to the 
gate. 

Harley glanced ahead at Johnny. 

“How’re you making out?” he called. 

Johnny looked over his shoulder and 
forced a weary grin to his face. 

“The first ten miles were tough. 
After that I just didn’t give a damn.” 

“How’s your leg?” 
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“Okay.” 

“This looks like the end of the line,” 
Harley said. 

“What’re we waiting for?” 

Harley shrugged. “No telling. I 
could use a bed and some food pretty 
soon.” 

“I’ll settle for the food,” Johnny 
said. 

Their stoic captors paid no attention 
to their conversation. They remained 
at attention, arms folded across their 
chests in attitudes of stony indifference. 

After the wait had stretched on about 
ten minutes, the savages started down 
the path to the stockade herding the 
two flyers ahead of them. 

The gate swung slowly open as they 
approached. Inside the stockade Har- 
ley saw a dozen or so brown-skinned 
men and women standing in front of 
crude little huts. Children, wild-haired 
and bright-eyed, peered at them around 
the legs of the silently watching men 
and women. Harley was struck with 
the physical perfection of the tribe, and 
the defiant, fearless intelligence that 
gleamed from their dark eyes. 

Ahead of them in the center of the 
stockade was the building which had 
been visible from the top of the hill. It 
was a square stone structure, ornately 
ornamented with gilt paintings and de- 
signs. A short flight of smooth stone 
steps led to a wide door in the center 
of the building. 

'Y'HEIR captors led them up this 
flight of stairs and into the shadowy 
interior of the building. Harley’s eyes 
focused after a moment and he glanced 
around. They were in a square hall 
with a domed, lattice-work roof through 
which the first pale rays of the sun were 
slanting. 

In the center of the room was a squat 
throne of highly polished wood that 
gleamed like ebony in the shadowy 



light. Behind this throne a flight of 
steps led to a stone altar. And as Har- 
ley’s eyes traveled up these steps an in- 
voluntary gasp of astonishment es- 
caped his lips. 

For on the raised altar was the statue 
of a man, fully eight feet tall, with 
hands outspread in a gesture of suppli- 
cation. The figure had been sculptured 
by a master hand. There was a classic 
calmness in the features that reminded 
Harley of ettamples of Grecian art he 
had seen in American museums . . . And 
the proportions of the man’s body, nude 
except for a skirt that hung to the 
middle of his thighs, were magnificient. 

But it was not these things that 
caused Harley’s heart to beat faster. It 
was something else. 

The statue gleamed with vivid luster 
where the sun’s rays touched it, filling 
the room with lambent, golden re- 
flections. 

Harley heard Johnny’s quick breath- 
ing beside him. He glanced at him and 
saw that he was staring at the majestic 
statue with open-mouthed amazement. 

“Judas Priest I” he whispered. “I’ve 
never seen anything like that in my 
life.” His arm nudged Harley. “Look 
at that thing, guy. Solid gold, or I’m 
a Kentucky hill-billy.” 

“I don’t think you are,” Harley said 
with a shake of his head. “It looks like 
the McCoy to me. But it couldn’t be! 
It’d be worth millions if it was.” 

Suddenly there was a stir among 
their captors as they shifted their gaze 
slightly to the left of the immense gold- 
en statue. 

Harley followed their movement in- 
stinctively. The tall regally beautiful 
girl he had seen in the clearing was 
standing beside the throne and studying 
him with calm, expressionless eyes. At 
her side was a slim, gray-haired man 
wearing a white suit. The man’s cold 
hard features were faintly mocking and 
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there was a shadowy smile hovering 
about his thin lips. 

The eyes of the dozen or so savages 
who had brought them to this place, 
were centered on the girl and the ex- 
pressions on their lean faces were al- 
'^ost worshipful. They ignored the 
man in the white suit. 

Harley studied the girl as she walked 
slowly to the front of the altar, bowed 
her head to the golden statue and then 
ascended the steps and sat down. She 
faced the American flyers, her eyes cool 
and impassive against the light tan of 
her cheeks. The man remained beside 
the throne chair without moving and 
his hard face was like a cynical mask, 
hiding his emotions. 

“Permit me to welcome you to our 
little retreat,” the man murmured with 
a smile. His voice was almost a whisper, 
but there was an unmistakeable gut- 
tural sound in its tone, Harley won- 
dered if this could have been the Ger- 
man whose voice gave the commands 
to the savages in the clearing. The 
white-suited man moved his lips to 
speak again but the girl silenced him 
with an imperious gesture of her hand. 

The man inclined his head slightly 
to her with an air of deference, but 
there was no mistaking the annoyed 
flush that crept into his cheeks. 

'Y'HE GIRL studied the American 
flyers for a moment in silence. 
There was no animosity in her gaze. 
She might have been examining an 
insect that had aroused her curiosity 
for a moment. Harley felt himself flush- 
ing with anger at the cold, deliberate 
quality of her scrutiny. 

But despite his smouldering anger, 
his mind registered the girl’s exquisite 
beauty with a thrill of excitement- She 
had removed the towering headdress 
she had worn in the clearing and her 
black hair fell back from her high fore- 



head in sweeping natural waves to her 
shoulders. Her eyes were wide and 
clear against the soft tan of her skin and 
her lips were the color of a ripe cherry. 
She wore a dark cloak over her should- 
ers and a skirt that fell to her knees. 
Her bare legs were as slim and lithe as 
a young boy’s. Gold-beaded slippers 
encased her narrow, delicately arched 
feet and they were held in place by 
leather thongs that wrapped around her 
slender ankles. 

Johnny whistled- softly through his 
teeth. 

“I’d let her capture me any day in 
the week,” he murmured. 

The girl’s level gaze moved to 
Johnny for an instant and then back 
to Harley. 

“I do not understand your tongue,” 
she said, speaking in an odd stilted 
Castillian Spanish that Harley trans- 
lated with difficulty. "But,” she added, 
"I do not like the implications in your 
comrade’s voice and manner.” 

“What did she say?” Johnny asked. 

“She’s spotted the wolf hair under 
your sheep’s clothing,” Harley said, 
“and she doesn’t like it. Stop staring 
at her legs.” 

“A prude, eh?” muttered Johnny. 

The man in the white suit stepped 
to the girl’s side and inurmured a few 
words in her ear. She nodded, and he 
turned to the flyers. 

“The Princess Zania,” he said, speak- 
ing to them in English with a German 
accent, “has graciously consented to let 
me explain your situation here. How- 
ever, before I begin, I think you might 
be more comfortable with your arms 
free.” 

He motioned to the savages at the 
sides of the flyers and they seemed to 
understand his meaning, for one of 
them stepped forward and cut the 
leather thongs that bound their arms. 
Harley rubbed his wrists gratefully and 
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winced as the returning blood sent 
electric tingles through his cramped 
arms. 

“Thanks,” he said dryly. “Now 
maybe you’ll tell us why you ordered 
us captured.” He had a pretty good 
idea why the German had ordered their 
capture, but he hoped to find out as 
much as he could without committing 
himself. 

“That’s rather an obvious question,” 
the German smiled. “You were cap- 
tured because the Princess Zania has 
an understandable aversion to allowing 
enemies to circulate in her domain.” 
“Enemies?” Harley said. “What 
ggve her the idea that we’re enemies?” 
“I think,” the German smiled, “that 
I may take credit for the development 
of that idea in Princess Zania’s mind. 
You see, I explained to her the ambi- 
tions of the Allied Nations regarding 
her territory and also the completely 
ruthless methods they would use in 
advancing those ambitions. With the 
result that the good Princess is willing 
to do what 1 suggest in eradicating such 
vermin from the face of the globe.” 

“I see,” Harley said grimly. “I pre- 
sume, then, you’re an agent of Nazi 
Germany.” 

“That is correct,” the German said 
quietly. “I am here with several as- 
sociates on a matter of grave impor- 
tance to der Fuehrer.” 

“And you’re feeding these people the 
same lies you spread in Poland, Greece, 
France and Austria,” Harley said bit- 
terly. “I suppose you told her what 
loyal Indians the Nazis are and how 
generous you’re going to be to them 
after you’ve installed the New Order 
in their country.” 

“These people are not Indians; they 
are a last remnant of the Aztecs,” the 
German said with a smile. “Otherwise, 
your summation is correct.” 

“What do you want with us?” John- 



ny demanded. 

“You, my young friends, are simply 
victims of circumstances,” the German 
said. “One of Princess Zania’s scouts 
reported the crash of your plane and 
I decided jt might be unwise to allow 
American airmen to be at liberty in this 
vicinity. The chances are unlikely that 
you could cause me any trouble, dead 
or alive, but I wish to be cautious. Now 
with you safely under my — ah — pro- 
tection, there is no possibility that you 
will cause trouble.” 

“Well, you seem to be running the 
show,” Harley said with a shrug. “What 
are you going to do with us?” 

“I intend to put you where you will 
do no harm for a while,” the German 
said. “When my work here is com- 
pleted you will be led into the jungle 
and released.” 



TJE TURNED from them and spoke 
several low words to the girl. She 
nodded and gestured sharply to the 
savages who stood guard beside the 
flyers. 

The men closed in on Harley and 
Johnny and led them through a side 
. door into the open courtyard that sur- 
rounded the square building. Several 
ragged children ran screaming at the 
sight of the Americans. 

Harley glanced at Johnny. 

“Our smooth friend, Herr Kraut- 
head, seems to have done his work 
well,” he said. 

They were led toward the rear of the 
stockade and ushered into a small stone 
building. The door slammed behind 
them and they heard the sound of wood- 
en bars falling into place. Johnny tried 
the door and found it securely locked. 
He grinned wryly at Harley. 

“We seem to be in for the duration,” 
he said. 

They inspected their small cell. One 
barred window, a foot square, looked 
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on the stockade. The only other open- 
ing was the door. There were two 
bundles of rags on the floor that evi- 
dently served as beds. That was all. 

Johnny sat down on the floor and 
stretched his injured leg before him 
with a grateful sigh. 

“That feels better,” he said. “What 
the hell do you make of this mess, 
Harley.” 

“I don’t know any more than you do. 
The Nazis evidently have some reason 
for sending men into this area but for 
what I can’t imagine.” He frowned 
and began pacing the narrow confines 
of the cell, too excited to sit down and 
rest. 

“It can’t be aerial reconnaissance,” 
he said, “If that were the explana- 
tion, there’d be planes and a field here. 
What a handful of men expect to do 
here is more than I can figure out.” 

“Maybe they just want to work up 
the natives against us,” Johnny sug- 
gested. 

“If that’s the reason they’ve suc- 
ceeded beautifully,” Harley grunted. 
“The Princess Zania certainly isn’t on 
our side, that’s for sure.” 

Johnny sighed and closed his eyes. 

“Gosh, what an ally she’d make,” he 
murmured. 

“You’d better forget about her good 
looks if you want to keep yours,” Har- 
ley advised. “Instead, you’d better be 
worrying about how we can get the 
hell out of here.” 

Johnny shrugged. “Why worry about 
that? You heard the guy say he’d let 
us go when they finished their job 
here.” 

“I’ve heard that Germans say a lot 
of things they don’t mean,” Harley 
said. “So I’m not believing this one. 
He’d turn us loose in the jungle, sure ! 
Without food or water and five hun- 
dred miles from cither — if we’re lucky. 
More probably they’d leave us lying in 



the trail with a bullet in our head. No! 
If we’re going to get out of this mess 
we’ve got to do it an our own, or not 
at an.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” Johnny 
said soberly. “But have you got any 
ideas how we’ll do it? These are stone 
walls, you know. We can’t just blow 
’em down.” 

“We’ll have to wait for a break,” 
Harley said. “In the meantime, let’s 
get some sleep.” 

“Now you’re talking,” Johnny said. 
“And if they’re goin’ to kill us, I hope 
it isn’t going to be by starvation.” 

'^HEY slept most of the day. When 
they awoke it was dark and they 
were both weak with hunger. 

“Maybe it is going to be by starva- 
tion,” Johnny groaned. 

They heard a fumbling outside and 
a moment later the door swung open 
and one of the natives entered, carrying 
a heavy bowl of steaming food. 

He set it down on the floor and mo- 
tioned them to eat. 

Johnny crawled forward enthusias- 
tically, without waiting for a second 
invitation. Harley stood up slowly and 
walked toward the food. His path 
took him directly past the native who 
was standing in the center of the room. 

He didn’t glance at the native. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

“Wonderful,” Johnny said. He was 
sampling the food with a heavy wooden 
spoon. “It’s stew, just like mother 
used to make.” 

“Fine,” Harley said. 

He took one quick glance at the 
guard as he sauntered across the floor. 
This was their break! The guard was 
watching Johnny eat, paying no atten- 
tion to Harley. And the door of the 
cell was standing slightly ajar. 

When he was within a few feet of the 
native Harley suddenly shifted his 
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weight to the balls of his feet and 
swung savagely at the man’s jaw. 

The native was taken by surprise. 
Dazed from the blow, he raised his 
arms slowly rmd opened his mouth to 
cry out. Harley cursed his weakness. 
The man should have gone down and 
stayed down, but the punch had lacked 
steam. 

He stepped in again, hooked his 
left into the native’s body and then 
crossed with his right Every ounce of 
his weight and strength was behind the 
blow. If it didn’t do the job their 
chance was gone. 

Johnny was staring at the scene with 
his mouth open. The wooden spoon 
had fallen from his hand into the stew, 
but he didn’t seem to notice. 

The native was toppling backward, 
eyes glazing. He hit the floor, rolled 
over and lay still. Harley watched 
his motionless body for a moment, 
then snapped to Johnny: 

“On your feet! We’re leaving!” 

Johnny was already on his feet. 

“Right in the middle of my first meal 
in forty-eight hours, this has to hap- 
pen,” he moaned. “Why coiddn’t you 
have waited a few minutes?” 

“This is our break,” Harley said 
grimly. “We may never get another. 
Let’s go!” 

“Okay, Poppa,” Johnny said. “I’m 
with you.” 

Harley stepped quickly to the 
door, shoved it open. He took a cau- 
tious look up and down, but the interior 
of the stockade was black. There was 
no sign of movement or life from the 
neighboring huts. 

“Come on,” he whispered to Johnny, 
and together they stepped through the 
door onto the hard-packed earth of the 
stockade. 

“Where to?” Johnny asked. 

Harley listened to the stillness for a 
moment, trying to make up his mind. 



One course seemed as good as the next. 

“Let’s try for the gate,” he said, his 
mouth close to Johnny’s ear. 

Johnny squeezed his arm in answer. 
They started away from the stone cell, 
but before they covered six feet, a low, 
mocking laugh broke the stillness. 

”JpHE two flyers froze, and Harley 
suddeidy realized with sickening 
clearness that they’d stumbled into a 
trap. Everything had been too easy! 

They heard a click in the darkness 
and instantly they were caught in the 
powerful glare of a spotlight. The 
brilliant light almost blinded them. 
Helpless, they blinked against the light. 

“You poor foolish young men! ” The 
German’s voice, coming from behind 
the spotlight sounded almost sad. “I 
wanted to see if you were going to be 
sensible, and you have given me a very 
definite answer. I am afraid I shall 
have to be more severe with you.” 

Johnny suddenly stepped away from 
Harley’s side, his fists clenched at his 
sides. There was a wild look of rage 
on his face. 

“All right, you yellow-livered mur- 
derer, shoot us and get it over.” He 
started toward the light with slow, de- 
liberate strides. “Or haven’t you got 
enough guts to shoot?” 

“Stmid where you are!” The Ger- 
man’s voice was crisply sharp. 

“Johnny!” Harley snapped. “Come 
back here, you crazy fool!” 

“I want to see this lying rat face to 
face,” Johnny snarled, “Then let him 
shoot me.” 

He continued toward the light with- 
out a break in his stride. 

There was a click from behind the 
light. 

“I have cocked my gun,” the Ger- 
man said. “If you take another step, 
I shoot.” 

“Go ahead and shoot. Pm cranin’ 
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ahead,” Johnny said, and his voice al- 
most quiet. 

Harley waited for another instant 
and then he lunged after Johnny. 
Things happened too quickly then for 
his brain to register. He heard a sharp 
crack and then another. Johnny con- 
tinued walking, but something had hap- 
pened to his leg. His hands moved 
mechanically to his chest where two 
bright red stains were slowly spread- 
ing. He stumbled and coughed, but 
he continued walking. 

Harley reached his side in two 
strides, but before he could move to 
touch him, three of the brown natives 
sprang out of the darkness and lunged 
at him. 

He swung madly at them with both 
fists and one went down spitting teeth 
from his bleeding mouth, but the other 
two grabbed his arms and hurled him 
to the ground. He saw Johnny stum- 
ble and fall and then a swinging club 
flashed into his range of vision. He 
tried to duck, but he was pinned help- 
lessly to the ground. Something like a 
howitzer shell exploded in his head and 
he blacked out. . . . 

■y^HEN he came to he was lying in 
absolute blackness. His arms 
and legs were unbound, but his head 
ached with a steady dullness. 

He remembered Johnny then and he 
sat up, feeling an almost intolerable 
sense of grief and bitterness overwhelm 
him. He pressed his face and his hands 
and a convulsive shudder went through 
his body. Johnny! The crazy red- 
head with the easy grin and the ever- 
ready wise-crack, the heart as big as 
a basketball, was dead. 

He rose slowly to his feet and found 
his hands were clenching and unclench- 
ing with murderous rage. The Ger- 
man with the soft smooth voice who 
had shot Johnny down in cold blood 



was still alive. And Harley was still 
alive. But he knew one of them would 
be dead before this thing was settled. 
He made a vow to that. 

“I’ll get him, Johnny,” he whispered 
bitterly into the darkness. “I’U get 
him.” 

He was still standing in the darkness 
when he heard the bars on the outside 
of the door lifted cautiously. He 
backed quickly against the far wall and 
held his breath and the door opened 
with a slow protesting creak. 

There was the shadowy outline of 
human form framed in the blackness of 
the doorway. Harley watched tensely 
as the figure stepped softly into the 
room and closed the door. 

Then he moved forward like a cat. 
His hands were spread as he moved 
closer to the dark shadow just inside 
the door. And when the figure moved 
away from the door he sprang forward 
and whipped one hand over the in- 
truder’s mouth. 

The figure in his arm thrashed wildly 
and Harley let out an astonished breath 
as he felt soft warm flesh under his 
hands. There was a subtle perfume in 
his nostrils from the long smooth arm 
that brushed his cheek. He removed 
his hand and an angry voice whispered 
in Spanish: 

“^iet, you fool! You will spoil 
everything. I am here as a friend. 
You must believe me.” 

Harley’s arms fell to his sides in 
amazement. The girl he had attacked 
was the Princess Zanial But his as- 
tonishment was only temporary. This 
visit might be just another trick. He 
jerked her close to him and his fingers 
dug into her soft arms. 

“You’re lying,” he said harshly. 

The girl made no struggle. Her 
weight was passive against his body. 

“You are hurting me,” she said 
quietly. 
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'^HERE was something in the firm- 
ness of her voice that caused Har- 
ley’s fingers to loosen slowly on her 
arms. This might be some deception, 
but if it was it didn’t make sense to the 
flyer. And there would be no point in 
having the girl risk her own safety to 
bait a trap. He could kill her with one 
twist of his hands before she could 
make an outcry. 

“Why are you here?” he asked. 

“Speak quietly,” the ^rl said, and 
there was an undercurrent of urgency 
in her words. “These men have lied 
to me. They are not friends; they are 
enemies.” 

“You’re changing your mind in an 
awful hurry,” Harley said. 

“I know. I have been blind. They 
are here to steal El Dorado. I know 
this now. I was suspicious, but I have 
played into their hands. And when 
I saw them shoot down your unarmed 
comrade I knew that such men did not 
deserve to be called men. They are 
inhuman animals.” 

“What did you say about them 
stealing El Dorado?” Harley asked. 

“El Dorado, the Golden Man. You 
saw his statue in the shrine,” the girl 
said breathlessly. Do you remember 
the legend of El Dorado? When Cor- 
tez, the Spaniard, came here centuries 
ago to plunder and pillage our lands, the 
wise men lured him away from our 
cities with the taie of a golden man, 
who lived deep in the wilds of the 
jungle. The cupidity of the Spaniards 
was keen, and they set out in search of 
El Dorado. They found, instead, death, 
in the depths of the jungle. Our cities 
were saved and the wise men decreed 
that a shrine should be built to cele- 
brate the legend. You have seen the 
shrine. When the Germans came here 
several months ago they told me that 
your country was planning to steal El 
Dorado, but they offered to help me 



move the statue to a place of hiding, 
as a gesture of friendship. I accepted 
their offer. Now I know their purpose 
was to gain for themselves the statue 
of El Dorado. But they will never suc- 
ceed. There is a legend that El Dorado 
will crush anyone who seeks to desce- 
crate his shrine. That is the curse of 
El Dorado. But I will not need the curse 
of El Dorado! ” The girl’s voice hard- 
ened and Harley felt her body stiffen. 
“The curse of Zania will be enough. My 
warriors are waiting my signal to kill 
the Germans the moment they make 
their attempt to steal El Dorado.” 
Harley felt his heart beating faster 
as he listened to the girl. If she were a 
liar, she was a magnificent one. 

“And why have you come to me?” he 
asked. 

“Because,” the girl said simply, “I 
have wronged you. It is my fault that 
your brave comrade lies detui this mo- 
ment. I thought you would like to help 
me now against our common enemy.” 
“I’ll help you,” Harley said softly, 
because he didn’t trust his voice. 
“Show me what I can do.” 

“Come with me,” the girl said. 



TJARLEY followed her from the 
stone prison. There was a palei 
crescent of moon in the sky, but drift- 
ing clouds obscured its light. The 
stockade was dark. 'The girl led him 
quickly to the building that housed 
the statue of El Dorado. She opened 
a door and stepped into its dark in- 
terior. Harley followed her cau- 
tiously. 

The door dosed behind him and sud- 
denly a gun was jammed hard against 
his back. A German voice said, “Do 
not move as you value your life.” 

There was a movement in the dark- 
ness, and then he heard a muffled cry 
and the sounds of vidous scuffling. 

“You little hell-cat!” a voice grated. 
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There was the sickening echo of a blow 
on soft flesh and the sound of the 
struggling ceased. A moment later 
there was the scratch of a match, and 
then a feeble light cut through the 
darkness. 

Harley saw the white-suited Ger- 
man holding the flickering match and 
staring down with satisfaction at the 
crumpled body of the Princess Zania. 

Another man stood at his side point- 
ing a gun at Harley. And there was 
the gun in his back. That made three. 

“Little fool,” the white-suited Ger- 
man muttered viciously as he stared at 
the body on the floor. He put bloody 
fingers to his mouth and sucked them 
tenderly “Almost bit my finger off.” 

He paid no attention to Harley, but 
lit a thick candle and stuck it in a niche 
in the wall. It cast a flickering illumi- 
nation over the room. 

He turned to Harley then and 
frowned thoughtfully. 

“You’ve caused a lot of trouble, 
young man, but you won’t much 
longer,” he said. 

Harley noticed over his shoulder 
that a scaffolding had been built 
against the statue of El Dorado and a 
clumsy block and tackle rigged into 
position. 

He shrugged. “You can’t blame me 
for fighting for life, can you?” he said. 
“You’ve won and that’s that. You’re 
even going to get your little toy statue, 
it looks like.” 

The German’s eyes narrowed sus- 
piciously, then he glanced down at the 
unconscious figure of the girl and 
smiled. 

“She told you, eh? I wondered when 
she was finally going to realize that 
our motives were not completely al- 
truistic. Yes, as you say. I’m going to 
get the little toy statue. All the ar- 
rangements have been made. We came 
here to get it and we didn’t fail. It was 



quite a long chance we took in tracing 
down a legend as flimsy as that of El 
Dorado, but it will pay off well. Ger- 
many needs gold to meet its obligations 
on the continent. El Dorado will make 
a wonderful addition to our reserve sup- 
ply.” 

Harley put his hands in his pockets 
and smiled. 

“Just how do you intend to get it out 
of here?^’ he drawled. “Do you think 
the natives will help you after the way 
you’ve treated their Princess?” 

“I think they will co-operate.” The 
German smiled. “If they don’t what 
has happened to their princess will be 
but a prelude to — ah — more unpleasant 
things. They will behave.” 

He gestured sharply to the man be- 
hind Harley. 

“Watch him carefully while we take 
the statue down from the altar.” 

■^^ITH his third companion beside 

^ him he mounted the steps that 
led to the statue. While he was mak- 
ing an arrangement on the ropes that 
led to the block and tackle, the girl 
stirred and raised herself on one elbow. 
There was a dark bruise on her cheek 
where the German had struck her. She 
watched in mute helplessness as the 
white-suited German prepared to lower 
the statue to the floor. 

There was no warning for what hap- 
pened next. Without a sound, without 
an instant’s warning, the heavy statue 
twisted slowly and began to fall. The 
ropes that an instant before had held 
it securely broke with a snap and with 
the terrible momentum of hundreds of 
pounds of dead weight behind it, the 
huge golden statue plunged from the 
altar. 

There was no time for the Germans 
to move. 

Harley heard a scream of maniacal 
terror that be knew would live with 
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him until death, as the ponderous statue 
hurtled downward, crushing the two 
Germans beneath its weight like the 
foot of a giant on an ant. 

From behind him he heard a choking 
gasp of horror, and the gun wavered 
against his back for an instant. He 
hurled himself to his knees, spinning as 
he dropped. The German fired once 
over his head and then Harley lunged 
forward driving his shoulder into the 
man’s knees. He went down with a 
crash and the gun slipped from his 
fingers. Harley clawed at him until he 
found his throat. . . . 

'^HE boat was waiting at the river 
bank, manned by two of the stal- 
wart Aztecs and stocked with supplies 
for a five-day trip. Harley turned to 
Zania for the last time as he prepared 
to step over its low side. He looked 
rested and fresh; his clothes were 
clean, and the cuts on his face from the 



jungle branches had healed. It was 
four weeks later. 

“For the last time,” he said, trying 
to smile, “won’t you come with me?” 

The girl shook her head simply, but 
there was something deeper than pain 
in her eyes. 

“I must stay,” she said. “I have an 
obligation here.” 

“To your people?” 

“To El Dorado. He saved us as the 
legend promised. He crushed those 
who sought to violate his shrine. I 
must stay and keep his memory green 
with my people.” 

Harley said nothing else. He climbed 
into the boat and soon the swift strong 
strokes of the rowers had propelled 
it to mid-stream. He looked back, 
then, and saw that Zania was standing 
on the bank, watching him. 

She was still watching when the tiny 
boat disappeared around the bend. 
THE END 



«« SCIENTIFIC ODDITIES »» 

By LYNN STANDISH 



T he War Department has announced the 
adoption of another compact food for the 
servicemen. This is a tiny tablet that looks 
Eke an aspirin, weighs about the same, and has a 
Eke ability to disintegrate in either hot or cold 
Equids. It has solved a perplexing problem for the 
Array’s food scientists. 

Most of the Army’s cakes, pastries, and puddings 
need a dash of vanilla to give them a distinctly 
delicious flavor. But imports of vanilla beans 
have been cut off and the flavoring is now scarce 
and expensive. In addition, the pure extract con- 
tains 40 per cent alcohol — which is dassifled as 
a critical substance. So, the Quartermaster Corps 
got to work. 

Accordingly, their subsistence experts several 
months ago launched a special study with the full 
cooperation of |he food industry, which has re- 
sulted in development of the new tablets. These 
new “pills” are made for overseas use only. 

Each pill is imitation vanUla, con^sed of 
lactose, corn starch, vanillin, and artlfic^l color, 
among other ingredients. This mixture is dried, 
then pressed into tablet form. One tablet, weigh- 
ing about five grains, is the equivalent of a tea- 



spoonful of pure vanilla extract. 

The complete box contains 192 tablets and is the 
equivalent of a quart of liquid vanilla. This is a 
special container, about half as long as a pendl, 
covered with a fiber box shaped Eke a cocoa can. 
The container is weatherproof and provides pro- 
tection against Ught rays and insects. It requires 
60 p>er cent less shipping space than the glass con- 
tainer previously used for the extract. 

The tablets are so remarkably compressed that 
they will not break in transit, even with rough 
handling. All in all, their practical features, espe- 
ciaUy the fact that they will dissolve immediately 
in hot or cold Equids, facilitates their immediate 
use in the mess cook’s mixing bowl. 

* * * 

INTEREST to the matbematicaEy-minded 
individual is the following background mate- 
rial. People often wonder how our ancestors did 
their calculations. What systems did they use? 

One interesting question is: how did the an- 
cient Romans add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
with Roman numerals? 

Roman numerals, it is known, are generaUy 
clumsy figures with which to work. It has long 
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been somewhat of a popular mystery bow the show your unhappiness easily.” 

Romans performed the four primary operations Many references are made in Chinese literature, 
with these clumsy ^mbols. also, to the fact that people may die of anger. 

The fact is the Romans had no convenient sym- In one particular book was the passage : “His an^ 

bols to indicate mathematical processes and opera* has risen so that he is HI of it and lies upon his 
tions. They had no plus »gn, no minus sign, no bed and his life cannot long be assured.” One 

"times” sign, and no symbol for the division opera- traveler cites the case of a Chinese who died of 

tion. Originally every process and operation was anger after losing a lawsmt I 
expressed in worths of full length. Their matfae- These observations convince us of the command* 
matical calculations were never simplified further ing pert that experience plays in the patterning of 

than to abbreviate centum, 100, to C; mille, 1000, emotions. Emotional expression, then, is not com- 
to M, and so on. pletely a fact or of natural endowment. Who 

Thus, in the time of Caesar, figuring was awk- knows, but that in some part of the worid, you 

ward business. Practically all calculations were would cry bitterly when told that you h»i won 

performed on the abacus, an apparatus resembling the Sweepstakes I 
the Chinese “suan pan” or the bead-and-frame « * * 

affairs now used in kindergarten work. 

The Roman abacus contained seven Itrng and IIIHAT peraon hasn’t cursed the waste of time 
seven short rods or bars. There were four beads ’ * caused by paint which is slow to dry? Dur- 
on ead) of the long bats and one on the diort ing these days, time is more essential a factor than 

ones. The beads on the short bars stood for five, ever before, and, as usual, American ingenuity 

The first bng bar was marked I, the second X, has started the elimination of this troublesome 

the third C, and so on up to millions. There were bottleneck. 

additional bars for mal^g calculations involving Research chemists in the paint field have an- 
fractions. nounced the development of several new time-sav- 

Let us see how Caesar performed a typical ing methods and materials so necessary in spurring 
abacus task. Suji^cee he wished to write the num- war production. These are the outgrowth of long 

her 25. He would push up the V-bead and two study of the problem of speeding up mass produc- 

I-beads, leaving the two X-beads where they were. tion by developing fast-drying finishes. 

The Romans were not reputed to be good mathe- Du Pont has announced a revolutionary devel- 
matidans and they contributed little to the science, opment — the short-bake synthetic finishes of the 

* * ♦ urea-formaldehyde resin variety. This resin has 

^OU probably know already that people in other long been used in plastics, but it has continuously 

^ parts of the world have substitutes for our resisted efforts to make it suitable for paint. The 

kiss. The Eskimo, it is shown, rubs noses with main drawback was its brittle character. Today, 

bis sweetheart. Much less known, perhaps, but however, research seems to have defeated the old 

nevertheless present — and amusing (to us) — are obstacles, and industry is already turning out a 

the other patterns of emotions, as expressed by multitude of its vital products with this new finish 

people as human as we are, but who live in a which is baked dry in a short time, 

different society. Another advance in the paint field has been de- 

Among the Andaman Islanders and the Maori of veloped by the same laboratories that produced 

New Zealand, there is a free and plentiful shedding the quick-drying “Duco” nitrocellulose lacquer 

of tears when friends meet after a separation, or which made possible the mass production of auto- 

wben two warring factions make peace. mobiles and put the sparkling white “Dulux” 

The Japanese answer with a smirk the reproof ^nthetic resin enamel on 9,000,0(X) refrigerator 
of a superior. - cabinets. They perfected a type of synthetic resin 

The Chinese have set up whole volumes of rules enamel as a camouflage finish for airplanes. This 

and regulations for the proper expression of grief synthetic product was first adopted by the Brit- 

in bereavement. This is an important section of ish government and is now used largely by the 

their Book of Rites, labeled "the technique of the United States Army and Navy Air Corps. Its 

mourning ceremonial.” In another Chinese book, power lies in the fact that it does not rely on im- 

Required Studies for Women, the following care- ported resins and gums. 

ful advice is given: “If your father or mother is These fast-drying qualities are typical of syn- 
sick, do not be far from his or her bed. Taste thetic finishes, but the "Dulux” camouffage paint 

all the medicine yourself. Pray to your god for for planes is, in addition, highly resistant to the 

his or her health. If anything unfortunate hap- destructive action of de-icing fluids. The many 

pens, cry bitterly.” While attending the side, ill-spared hours on the ground repairing the havoc 

Chinese women are further advised: "Do not let raised by fluids spread on ;flane wings to prevent 

your teeth seen when you smile, and do not dangerous ice formation, then, can be avoided. 

* * * BUY MORE BONDS! * * * 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Sirs; 

I am writing this letter to tell you that I have 
never enjoyed a book as much as I do Fantastic 
Adventures. There has never been a story pub- 
lished in it so far that I have ever found dull. 
Every month I look forward to getting a new 
iasue. This book has been the only one I have 
ever found that could offer such relaxation and 
enjoyment. I have read many of your books 
and I think that the following authors are the 
most outstanding and iJie ones whose stories I 
look for in every issue: — Nelson S. Bond, Robert 
Block, Tarelton Fiske, Lee Francis, William P. 
McGivem, Leroy Yerxa, and David Wright 
O'Brien. 

May this book be published forever for the 
public’s entertainment and mine. 

Robert S. Broadman 
651 West 171 Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 

The editors appreciate your extremely kind 
comments, and ive hope your last udsk comes true 
at least as far as mathematically possible! — Ed. 

CORRECTION 

Sirs: 

I’ve been meaning to write to you for a long 
time. When I say “you,” I mean the magarines 
you represent. W’hen I was younger, I read fairy 
tales, now I read Fantastic Auventufes and 
Amazing Stories. I have read Mammoth Detec- 
tive a few times and like it very much. One of 
your readers recently complained about being 
ashamed to be caught reading F.A. or A.S.. I 
wouldn’t care who knew I read the stories if I 
could only get a hokl of them. I’ve tried and tried, 
but I can’t find a store selling them. Just where 
are they sold in Cincinnati? 

I’ve been reading your magazines for about a 
year now. I go to second hand magazine stores 
and snoop about trying to find bark issues. Nelson 
Bond is my favorite author. “When Freeman Shall 
Stand’’ was one of his finest works in my opinion. 
I would like to know if it's possible to get the 
second chapters of two of bis serials, “Sons of 
the Deluge,” and "Gods of the Jungle.” Please try 
to bring Bond back. I miss his work, and I 
guess I’m not the only one who does. 

Among the other authors I like Wilcox, Mc- 
Givem, O’Brien, Bloch, Burroughs, Yerxa and a 
lot more. Your new writers are doing fine, but I 
wish you could bring bark the old favorites. 

Most of your artists are swell, but some of 



them stink. If I don’t throw many brickbats 
today, it isn’t because I think everything is perfect! 
If I don’t like an artist or a story, I seem to 
forget them. I never forget the masters like 
Robert Fuqua, H. Gibson Jones, H. W. McCauley, 
Magarian, Knipa, and St. John. Ordinary, I don't 
like Rod Ruth’s work, but his cover on the Feb- 
rury ’44 issue was something to remember. Let 
him do more covers and plenty of inside work. 
McCauley’s covers are swell, but his inside work 
is extra-special. His drawings seem to glow, or 
something like that. If you want illustrations 
done detail. Magarian is the one you want. Please 
don't ever print a Burroughs story without a 
St. John illustration. They go together like bread 
and butter or peaches and cream. I want to be 
an artist myseif, so don’t be surprised if I send 
you a drawing some day. 

Beatrice Mahffey 

1616 Walnut St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Our magazines are sold at all the leading news- 
stands in Cincinnati; possibly all copies were sold 
out, which is very muck the case these paper- 
shortage days. Why not subscribe, and thus be 
sure of your copy? We da have back copies con- 
taining the chapters you want. Just write our cir- 
culation department. We have a correction to 
make. Rod Ruth did not do the cover you men- 
tion. That was a mistake. Robert Gibson Jones 
was the artist who painted the Feb. ’44 cover . — 
Ed. 

THEY CERTAINLY DO! 

Sirs: 

I hope this letter finds itself in print but I 
doubt it. Just recently I came across sdence-fic- 
tion. I dug up everything available on the sub- 
ject and of course I came upon Fantastic Ad- 
ventures and it has been my favorite mag since 
(naturally). 

My favorite authors are Don Wilcox, Robert 
Bloch, Leroy Yerxa, W'iMiam P. McGivem. I like 
Robert Gibson Jones best in the way of ort. I 
read in your Feb. Reader's Page (it should be 
Reader’s Mind cause they really speak 'em) where 
someone accuses Robert's Lefty Feep of being 
strictly com; the only com is the corn juice he's 
all wet in. What happened to “Warriors of Other 
Worlds?” Do you know where I could get a 
copy of the “New Adam?” 

Bill Jones 

123 Ida 

Wichita, Kansas 
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I Yes, the readers certainly speak their mmdsi 
I And we appreciate it. “Warriors of Other Worlds” 
! xtiill appear again. We vary our hack covers so as 
not to become hackneyed. “New Adam" is out of 
print. Perhaps a reader has one for sale. Will any 
reader who has, drop this fellow a line? — Ed. 

EARTHIANITY 

Sirs: 

When Hugo Grrnsback started out with a 
scientific fiction magazine in 1926, there appeared 
a number of stories dealing with planetary gov- 
ernments and interplanetary wars. And the idea 
which I have termed Earthianity began to de- 
velop. 

During these early years when the idea of a 
world government appeared in some of the 
stories, perhaps vague in the allusion as to just 
what such a government would be like, never- 
theless, the idea of a realm composed of all the 
people of the world was forming. 

At that time, no one ever thought of connect- 
ing the Earthian idea with political science. These 
stories in which the idea of planetary government 
was alluded to, were for the purpose of enter- 
tainment, and were lliought of as fantasy. Never- 
theless the awakening of the people was taking 
place. 

It was in the summer of the year 19,^6, some 
time after I had been promulgating a plan for 
a world-state which 1 later abandoned, that I 
began to see that there was indeed a realm with- 
out boundaries which occupied the entire earth. 
Tins I later termed the World Supernation. 

Such magazines as Fant.astic ADVE^TURES and 
Amazing Stories reach some of the people which 
a treatise of political science would never reach. 
Such stories as have appeared in these magazines 
have contributed something to the Earthianiza- 
tion of the people reading them. 

Nowadays, when there arc so many peace plans 
being formulated, people have a better idea of 
what a world government would be like, than 
they had during the days w'hen Gemsback started 
out, or even I had w'hen working on my abandoned 
world-state plan during 19,14-1936. 

For many years I read Gernsback's magazines, 
and those of his successors, and they no doubt 
helped in the sowing of the seed of Earthianity. 

Willkie has told the people in his book, what 
writers in their fantastic way were telling years 
back in scientific fiction, — that there is one world. 
But the great signifiicancc of this fact did not ap- 
pear at once. 

I know that scienlific fiction will continue help- 
ing in Earthianization. 

Martel I. Miskey 
700 Hall of Records 
Los Angeles 12 , Calif. 

It is true that when the future our writers tell 
about comes true, and other planets take their 
place as habitable places, that world states seem 
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much more possible than today. Perhaps it mil 
ail come about some day. — Ed. 

OUT OF PRINT 

Sirs: 

I am a fairly new fan of your magazine and 
enjoy it very much. 

In your latest issue I came across a letter to 
the editor that mentioned several novels printed 
by you in 1926-30. The stories I refer to are 
“Moon Pool,” “Skylark” and “White Lily.” 

I have heard these stories mentioned before and 
I’m sure there are many fans who would wel- 
come the opportunity to read these stories again 
or for the first time as in my case. Have you 
ever considered reprinting these stories? 

If there arc no immediate plans for reprinting 
these “classics” i wonder if you could help me 
find some old copies of your magazine that con- 
tain these stories. Thank you very much. 

Art Owen 
6050 42nd St. 
Seattle 6, Wn. 

We don’t have back issues containing the novels 
you mention. Perhaps after the ‘a-ar we will re- 
print them and other classics.—Ed. 

CAN ANYONE HELP HIM I 

Sirs: 

For several years I have been a reader of your 
magazines. Some may think it odd that a Minister 
would take time to read science fiction. However, 
despite the fact that I have my B.A. and Master's 
iJcgroes and will soon have my Ph.D., I greatly 
enjoy reading Fantastic Adventures and Amaz- 
ing Stories. This type of reading furnishes me 
with many pleasant hours of relaxation, which 
form a contrast to the heavier type of reading 
material which is a part of my regular reading 
diet. 

I am especially interested in the works of Mr. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs of Tarzana, California. 
1 have ALL of his published books, including 
several foreign editions. I also have the major 
portion of his stories in their original magazine 
form. In addition to the above I have a special 
collection of all the book jackets from Burroughs’ 
books arranged in a special E.R. Burroughs scrap 
book. I notice that so many of your readers are 
interested in this author and that is why I would 
appreciate deeply your publishing this letter. To 
complete my collection I need the following: 

1 ) Several Burroughs First Editions published by 
A. C. McClurg and E. R. Burroughs, Inc., 
Publishers. 

2) The July 1927 issue of Amazing Stories con- 
taining “The Master-Mind of Mars.” 

3) A number of the older magazine stories of 
Burroughs; especially back-numbers of All 
Story Magazine, All Story Weekly, Argosy AU 
Story Weekly, All Story Cavalier, New Story 
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Magazine, All Around Magazine., The Munsey, 
Thrilling Adventures, Blue Book, and Red 
Book. 

4) A copy of The New York Evening World (a 
N. Y. Newspaper, now out of business) for 
Oct. IblS containing Burroughs’ story “Ben, 
King of Beasts.” 

5) Two Burroughs books for children; “The Tar- 
zan Twins,” 1927 and “Tarzan and the Tarzan 
Twins with Jad-Bal-Ja the Golden Lion,” 1936, 
a Big-big book published by Whitman, 

6) Book Jackets from Burroughs books. 

7) Any Tarzan Big Little books or Tarzan comics. 

8) A. L. Burt reprints of the early Burroughs 
books. 

9) E. R, Burroughs Foreign Editions. 

I also have quite a bit of Burroughs material 
that I wall sell or trade. If any of you readers 
have any of the above material, or could give in- 
formation as to how I might secure it, please let 
me hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

I am still looking forward to the balance of 
the John Carter of Mars series of which “Skele- 
ton Men of Jupiter” was the first. When will you 
print the next story and how many stories are in 
this series? Incidently Mr. J. Allen 5t. John is 
one of the very best illustrators. 

Rev. Darrell C. Richardson 
Ormsby Village 
Anchorage, Kentucky 

No more from Burroughs till after the war. 
He is now a war corref-pondent. — Ed. 

WE’LL DO IT 

Sirs: 

Nearly a year ago today I happened to be in 
a newsroom and as I svas casually glancing over 
the shelves, I noticed a mag with a lurid cover 
featuring a half-nude blonde. Needless to say this 
was my rather discouraging introduction to science 
fiction. 

Safely in my room with this horror, I sat down 
and began to read, and I didn't stop until I had 
finished. After that I s[>ent much time running 
around buying all the magazines in sight and bor- 
rowing all the back issues I could. 

Most of the first stories I read I liked. Later I 
began to have definite preferences. Now, I am 
sorry to say I like, really like, very few. 

Wandering dazedly through the hodge-podge of 
authors and artists I even learned which were my 
favorites. Now, considering myself as a real SF 
fan, I have some advice to give you. 

You, dear sir, evidently refuse to realize that 
most of your readers have been fans for a com- 
paratively short time. So, \vhen we read about all 
the “best stories ever published” and the argu- 
ments the old timers have in the Reader’s Page, 
we are infected with an Insatiable curiousity to 
read some of these stories. Can you honestly 
blame us? Instead of spending so much time be- 
ing fair to the authors, spend some time being fair 
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to the readers. How about it? It seems though it 
would be a nice new leaf to turn over during the 
coming year. By the way in spite of your obvious 
faults, I selected you to write to because it quite 
obviously (again I repeat myself) is the best. 

Norman Ruggles 
Riceville, Pa. 

So many requests can’t be ignored. When con- 
ditions permit, we’ll give you the old classics again, 
in some special jorm or other . — Ed. 

TRUE (?) 

Sir-s. 

I am a fighter pilot In the Army Air Force — 
and I have just finished reading the story “Letter 
to the Editor.” Now, Mr. Palmer — ol’ boy, — I am 
going overseas soon and as you no doubt know 
a pilot must have nothing on his mind to bother 
him. 1 want to know definitely — ^is this slor>’ 
and the footnote by you, TRUE? Please answer 
by return post and tell me really, IS IT? You 
know I can’t be hurling myself around Italian 
skies looking for Nazis and wondering if Mr. R. 
A, Palmer is still beating off peculiar fellows in 
plastic buttons. 

Lt. F. L. Crisman 
Tampa, Florida 

Being a sane man, we naturally believe this to 
be a joke played on us by some author, who de- 
cided (wisely) to withhold his identity after he 
learned about the goose-egg and the button. We 
definitely will murder him if we find him. But 
actual time travel? Frankly, we can’t say no, but 
we would rather! You know as much about it 
as wel—Ed. | 

KIDNAPER CONFESSES 

Sirs: 

I drew my scarf tighter about my throat to 
keep out the chiil of the winter day. As I neared 
the corner, I pulled my hat farther down on my 
forehead — 

Be calm, I told myself again and again. No 
one would suspect me— 

I prayed over and over that she would be 
there this time. But of course she would, be- 
cause her sister had told me she would be — 

I slackened my rather brisk pace as I rounded 
the comer and stepped into the brightly lighted 
doorway. 

Suddenly I froze (the O.P.A. had nothing to 
do with it). There were hundreds of men, women, 
and children crowding, shovii^, surging back and 
forth before me. 

Betrayed! And by the one man I thought I 
could trust. But wait — Maybe there was still a 
chance. 

I dashed up to the nearest cop, and using him 
as a shield, made my way safely through the 
crowd. I suppose the fact that I had his gun 
pointed toward the crowd had something to do 
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with their willingness. 

Then turning the gun on the man I had trusted, 
I said, “What have you done with her, you dirty 
fat?-’ 

“I didn't double-cross you, boss,” stammered 
the ftian. “She’s in there just like I said.” He 
pointed to a closet. He then threw open the door 
and stepped aside. 

I could hardly believe ray eyes, bat it was true. 
There she was. 

Suddenly realizing what would happen when 
the first shock of seeing her wore off the crowd, 
I threw the policeman aside, and hurled rayseH 
forward. Grabbing her frantically, I clutched her 
to my breast. At last my fondest hopes had come 
.true. 

Sobbing with uncontrollable joy, I jumped, 
still holding my loved one in ray arms, to the top 
i.of a. counter so I could shout to the whole world, 
i “At last, at lasd,” I babbled crazily, “she’s mine, 
' all mine, do you hear?” 

I Then leaping across the bodies of the dead and 
' dying uho were piled thick in the doorway (For 
what was there left to live for? Hadn't I just 
snatched the last copy of Fantastic Ad\'EN- 
XURES?}, I ran into the street with the waUing 
mob on my heels, Turning into a dark alley I 
climbed to my room via a rope made of torn 
sheets. No one must see rae. I then Indulged in the 
most wonderful literature and artwork known to- 
day. 

I close, gentlemen, with a parting invitation. 
Come up and see me some time. Visiting days are 
Mondays and Fridays from ? o'clock to 3. 

Dwight Lane 
Bo:C 152-B 
Black Min., N. C. 

Why don’t you subscribe and avoid all this 
tro7ibk? — Ed. 

ONE MORE NOTCH, MR. “A FANl” 

Sirs: 

The- Reader (or ex-rcadcr?) who signed his 
letter ’"‘A Fan” (ha! ha!) really got me mad. So 
F.A b only for 4 to 12 year oldsters, eh? Well, 
it so happens, I’m 13 and I have a reading grade 
of high scliool age. 

R. Christensen 

1870 B. 33 .St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We got many Ivllcrs like yours, ranging from 
your 13 to 73! — Ed. 

ADAM LINK AND LANCELOT BIGGS 
Sirs.: 

I have read yoijr mag since the first issue ap- 
peared. It was my first taste of science fiction and, 
lest we forget, fantasy (that will make you happy 
Fd,). I can truthfully say that I always enjoy 
the majority of your stories. Lately, however, 
your two best characters have been missing. I 
refer to ADAM LINK and LANCKLOT BIGGS. 
Please persuade Binder and Bond to continue 
them. 
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As to the December issue, Yerxa turned out 
two excellent stories^ Keep it up. The only two, 
that I didn’t like were “Professor Cyclone” and 
“The Wooden Ham.” 

Two suggestions : More cartoons, maybe a Gif- 
ford, huh? and {here I pick up the torch from 
Joe heh-heh Kennedy) TRIMMED EDGES. 
Hoping for a better Fantastic. 

James Andrews 

12031 Edgewater Dr. 

Lakewood 7, Ohio 

Eando Binder is at work on another Adam Link, 
he tells Us. Bond is very busy doitig a war-show 
for radio as his contribution to the war effort — 
but he’ll be back. Cartoons seem to have been 
hit hard by the draft, or somethin^.! — Ed. 

PRICE LIST 

Sirs: 

In the Reader's Page in the February ’44 issue 
of Fantastic .Adventt'ees I spied a letter by one 
Vida C. Schneider. This esteemed fan asks, in no 
uncertain terms, what makes stf, and pulps in 
genera], so horrible to the non-fan. That, Reader 
Schneider, is a question which fans and editors 
alike have been tiy'ing. to solve for quite a while. 
Some of the many reasons are: a) Glaring covers 
with BEM’S, 90% nude screaming females, b) 
The low quality of some of the early publications 
(and some of today’s, too!). 

This, Fan Schneider, should answer your ques- 
tion in part. C. Oliver, M. Lesser, and maybe 
c\-en V. R. Hciner will complete it for you. 

A short glance at the fiction line-up : 

At this writing, I have only read “Lefty Feep's 
Arabian Nightmare” and the “Letter to the Edi- 
tor.” Come now, Ed? Are you kidding about that 
last story? I really don’t know what to think 
of you. 

Here's a sug^'stion : Why not bind all the Life 
on Other Worlds, Cities of Other Worlds, Trans- 
portation of Other Worlds, and. Warriors of Other 
Worlds into a booklet, and sell it for 25 to 50c. 
This would be ideal for fans like me who missed 
some of them. 

Glad to see that W. West made a come-back. 

Well, .now that we have waded through the 
preliminaries. I can safely tell you that my real 
purpose in writing this letter was to obtain a 
price list of all copies of AS and F.\ available, 
giving date, cost, and, if pTTssible, title of lead 
story. 

Arthur Oeslerreicher 

241 W. Olive St. 

Long Beach, N. Y. 

We, have asked the circulation department to 
supply us with a list of back issues still available, 
and prices. We will publish this in the next issue 
for the convenience of those many readers who 
have recently inquired. Thanks for your sugges- 
tion — maybe we’ll work something out later. As 
for our covers being 90 % nude screaming females, 
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uie heariilv disagree. In fact, show us just one I — 
Ed. 

CLUE TO A HOAX 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the February issue 
of Fantashc Adventures and I want to com- 
pliraent you on a very good issue. But the main 
reason I decided to write you a letter was to point 
out to you the one glaring mistake in “A letter 
to the Editor.” The machine which predicted the 
date of one's death was supposed to do so by 
measuring the amount of electricity left in a per- 
son. Yet this machine predicted the date of the 
“Time Traveler’s*’ death as several years in the 
past. No machine would know whether a man 
would die in the past or the future it would merely 
measure electricity. 

If it were not for this mistake 1 would almost 
have believed your little story. Did you know 
this was just a fake, or did someone really play 
a practical joke on you? I would greatly like to 
know the answer to these questions so please an- 
swer this letter. 
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M. B, Trehus 

Spring Grove, Minnesota. 

We hope a Wdf a hoax, and yet, it was a rather 
drastic way to perpetrate one, don’t you think? 
Your fault in the logic of the machine is very in- 
terestmg to us. — Ed. 

A SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB? 

Sirs; 

Being a sdentifiction fan myself for about 3 . 
y^rs, I think 1 know whereof I speak when I 
write this letter. Now 1 don’t know how many 
' sdentifiction fans there are in the United States 
but it appears to me that nine-tenths of them 
would like to own a library of sdentifiction 
classics. Sure, magazines reprint old classics but 
even magazines get old and dusty and have to 
be thrown away. What sdentifiction readers 
would like would be a permanent library of scien- 
tifiction clasacs. Now here is my suggestion : 

With all the book clubs in .America, it is amaz- 
ing that no one has ever thought of having a 
sdentifiction book club. Supposing Ziff-Davis 
formed a book club where each month a new 
I classic of scientifiction or fantasy would be re- 
leased. People who join this club would have to 
take a certain number of books a year. You your- 
self have said that you could get dassics for one- 
tenth their original price and it seems to me you 
could easily publish these books in attractive bind- 
ing and sell them to members of the book dub 
I for about $1'.00 or §1.50. If you will only take a 
I poll among your readers, you will find that every- 
I thing I have said in this letter is absolutely correct. 

Manfred Baskin 

; 1213 Farwell Ave. 

Chicago, 111. 

Well, readers, how many of you would Uke to 
join suck a book club? — Ed. 
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YOUR EDITOR IS PLEASED 

Sirs: 

After a succession of several dull issues, which 
were inadequate to say the least, the February FA 
stands out like an orchid in a patch of skunkweed, 

Top yarn this trip was David Wright O’Brien’s 
“The Place Is Familiar” — one of the best of the 
rather vast DWO output. Mr. O’Brien has writ- 
ten some splendid stuff, along with a number of 
distinct flops, and I'm glad to see that you chose 
one of his more notable efforts for his farewell 
appearance. 

West’s return to fantasy, “Outlaw Queen of 
Venus,” was very well done, but newcomer Lee 
Francis kinda edged him out for the runner-up 
spot in my humble opinion, “Appointment With 
ITie Past” was plenty okay. If only a few more 
of your newer authors were gems like Francis 
instead of comparative mudballs. . . . 

Yerxa once more grasps eagerly for the coveted 
last place spot and makes it with ease. Bravo ! 

The front cover was quite well done, but it 
looks like it belongs on some other magazine. Save 
for the wings on the horse, it would have fitted 
very well on VIOLENT NORTHWESTERN 
FABLES, or somesuch. Suggested title for the 
painting: “Queen of the Royal Mounted.” 

The back cover was good, but I don’t care for 
the idea of having it iUustrate a story. Have the 
artist dream up a new series — perhaps J. Allen 
St. John with '‘Wildlife of Other Worlds” or 
somesuch. Ah, youth and its everlasting optimism, 

Finlay is first as usual on the interiors, with 
McCauley and Fuqua trailing. 

The reader’s corner was long enough for once, ; 
and definitely on the good side, especially Mr. 
Foster's interesting definitions. 

In coDclu^on, a bit of that which drives edi- i 
tors to drink and insane asylums — suggestions. | 
What say we desert the monotonous female on the ' 
cover once every hundred issues or so ... if Versa , 
must write, have him write some of his good 
stuff instead of corn . . . feature St. John more — 
he Is a real artist and gets far too little credit 
for his work . . . instead of a batch of w^orthless 
shorts, get Patton to write another novel like 
“Doorway to Hell.” 

Chad Oliver 
30.s6 Ledgewood 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Your editor, as is his wont when enthused, 
made a remark to his staff that “The Place Is 
t'aniiliar” would rank first in the issue, and better, 
rank as one of the best, if not the best, of David 
Wright O'Brien’s stories. Thus, in view of the 
letters we have reedved, saying just what you 
said, toe are pleased, but definitely! We predict 
now that it will rank as a minor classic. As for 
females, we hope to have a McCauley female 
soont Ahlll Ai for Yerxa, he states he is reserv- 
ing a special place in a special place for you, and 
we can't say we blame him, because how can you 
be so jar off the beaten track? Even your editor 
\ 
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has been amazed by the Kay he’s come up to 
gigantic stature. Patton has prornised us a good 
novel for a year and a half! We still have hopes . — 
Ed. 

COVERS TOO FANTASTIC? 

Sire; 

Just purchased February ish of FA. First I 
turned to Southpaw Feep — don’t know what I 
like about him — and then to “Readers Pape.” I 
sympathize with V. C. Schneider — You say 3,- 
000,000 people read FA, but remember, each one 
of those 3 million is just one out of a lot more 
millions who don’t. And who look upon these 
readers as inferiors who believe in the stuff they 
read. I’m not afraid to buy fantastic magazines, 
but you can just bet that I don’t show them to 
every one I meet and brag about what kind of 
stories I read. I’m only human. Only thing I've 
got against the covers is — they’re too fantastic ! ! 
Why not have a raore-ordcss PLAIN cover? It 
won’t hurt the stories any — will it? 

I’ve only read FA about a year, and I've never 
written before, but I hasten to defend the old 
mag : What does “A Fan” know about who reads 
your magazines? I happen to know the science- 
fiction readers read not only your mags, but also 
others; also that a few 4-12 yr. olds have learned 
to appreciate the stuff you print. 

P. F. Page 
1909 So. Salina St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

It has been our experience that covers sell mag- 
azines — simply because they attract attention. The 
stories are what KEEP those the covers attract. 
So we'll keep on having covers, more or less fan- 
tastic . — Ed. 

YES, SHE’S CONVERTED! 

Sirs : 

Just finished the Feb. issue of Fantastic Ad- 
ventures and must say it was a boost to my 
cause. (Said cause being to convince my wife 
that I am not a complete literary moron who 
lacks any pride at all to be caught reading such 
matter as FA puts out.) She says I needn’t think 
that if I ever get sick that she would face a clerk, 
and the embarrassment of purchasing such a book 
for me. So I read her Vida C. Schneider’s letter out 
of the Readers Page together with ye olde Editor's 
comment and believe me that helped a lot. 

The clerk in the drug store where I bought this 
issue must have put this mag out in the rack 
without the proprietor knowing it had come in, 
for after 1 bad paid my quarter for it and be took 
a look at the cover I saw a strange look cross his 
face, a lost look of disappointment. Then I knew 
I had met another FST fan. He confessed that 
he swiped ail FST mags that came in and read 
them in the back room and since he only got one 
copy he was left out this time so not being able 
to watch anyone suffer I promised to bring the 
mag back to him. 

“Appointment With the Past” by Lee Francis 
was a likeable and very fantastic story. Oh yes, 
the most fantastic part reads as follows: "The 
20G 
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building was on the New Orleans waterfront. . . . 
He was afraid to get too close to the edge of the 
wharf. No one would be around if he fell into 
the bay.” That statement is correct. If he fell 
into a bay on the waterfront in New Orleans no 
one would be around all right for the waterfront 
is along the banks of the Mississippi river. 



Outlaw Queen of Venus 1 .A 

What's in a Name 3.A 

Place Is Familiar l.A 

Musketeers in Paris 4.F 

Letter to Editor 3. A 

A Thought in Time 3. A 

Appointment ..3. A 

Lefty Feep 3. A 

Features 1. A 

Readers page 1.A 



P.S. The wife broke down on this issue and is 
now reading “The Place is Familiar” and laugh- 
ing. I think I have won at last, 

Mel Elliott 
Box 292 

Weatherford, Okla. 

Your wife couldn’t have picked a better story 
to start otpshe’s a fan now, or we miss our 
guess. After all, she has the majority on her side 
—believe it or not, more women read FA than 
menl Francis admits you are right about the 
waterfront ! — Ed. 

BOON TO A FIGHTING SAILOR 

Sirs: 

I am a sailor aboard ship and in a war tom 
area. Never before have I expressed myself to 
any magazine company as to how I admired their 
work. My 6rst EA magazine reached my hands 
while I lay on my back sick in a Naval Hospital. 
On the cover was the picture of “The Ice Queen.” 
From then on I've been a constant fan of FA. I 
would appreciate very much a copy of reproduc- 
tion of the picture of the Ice Queen astride her 
tiger, as it has been haunting me ever since. I’ll 
never forget especially the facial expression, which 
the artist has so skillfully portrayed. 

Your magazine is the most unique to me be- 
cause of the fact that most of the ideas conceived 
in the stories are amazingly very similar to many 
of my own. You've got a gold mine in FA. 
Never let it down. And oh, yes, do try and get a 
picture suitable for framing of “The Ice Queen,” 
as I'd deeply appreciate it. 

Out here on the high seas, the reading of FA 
is like rain on a desert to me. 

Wm. I. Pierson SI/c 
Naval Secret, U.S.A. 

Author Wilcox has that cover framed in his 
home, and we have no other reproductions. How- 
ever, we are mailing you a good copy of the cover 
itself which you may be able to frame. Sorry we 
can’t do better. Many thanks for your comments, 
and we’U keep on giving you all the “rain” we 
can! 

Which ends the Reader’s Page for this issue. 
Lots more coming up next time. We can’t print 
all letters, but we’U print all we can. — Ed. 
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JASON ^The Superman 

By MORRIS J. STEELE 

One of the greet heroes of ancient legend is Jason, who is 
credited with feats of strength, cunning, and magic which 
would shame the Superman of modern day comic-book fame! 

(See Back Cover) 



I RONICAL as it may seem, it was that oft- 
heard call of the night “family trouble” that 
made a legendary hero of Jason. The deed 
which gained him his reputation was forced 
upon him by his uncle, Pelias, who had high- 
handed his way to the throne of lolcus in Thes- 
saly, which rightfully belonged to Jason’s father, 
Aeson, by succession. 

It seems that Jason's uncle had two children, 
Phrixus and Helle, by his wife Nephele, who was 
the goddess of the clouds. However, like many 
fathers, he became errant and fell hard for Ino, 
the daughter of Cadmus. Nephele, in righteous 
anger, packed up and left, but unlike modern 
mothers, left her children behind. Ino couldn’t 
stand them, so she persuaded .Athamas, by falsify- 
ing an oracle, to offer Phrixus as a sacrifice. She 
predicted a famine, which had to be averted, and 
then cleverly caused it to happen by the simple 
process of roasting all the seed grain before it 
was planted. 

The ghost of Nephele came to Phrixus. warning 
him to escapte, and providing a means of escape 
in the figure of a golden ram which was to swim 
them across the sea. But Hellc fell off and w’as 
drowned, giving her name to the Hellespont. 
Phrixus reached safety, however, and sacrificed 
the ram (out of gratitude) and hung up Us fleece 
in the grove of Ares, where it was guarded by a 
dragon which never slept. 

Jason’s unde was so mad he wanted the ram’s 
skin, dead or alive, so he ordered Jason to go 
fetch it. Because there were fifty oars in the ship, 
Jason took fifty other “herots” with him. 
The ship was “radio” equipped, in that it had 
a spedal piece of wood installed in the prow that 
had the power of speaking as an oracle (a con- 
tribution to the voyage fay Athena). 

The argonauts set out, but were sidetracked by 
a several-month stay at Lemnos, which was in- 
habited only by women, explainable by the fact 
that they simply murdered all the men on the 
island. 

Proceeding to the country of the Doliones, first 
storm beset them, and then the Doliones. Jason 
killed Cyzious, which gave him the local title. 
The group added to their laurels when Hercules 
bested the Hydra; and Polydeuces licked King 
Amyus’ favorite boxer. 

Some time later they rescued the blind king, 
Phineus, from the Harpies, who were constantly 
polluting hb food supply — in return for which he 



gave them the directions to the Colchis. To get 
there, they had to pass through two cliffs which 
had a bad habit of coining together and crushing 
ships that attempted to pass through. The Argo 
got through with only slight damage to her stem. 

Reaching Colchis, the king, Aeetes, turned out 
to be a hard man to deal with; before he would 
give up the golden fleece, he exacted several odd 
jobs from Jason and his men. He asked that his 
bulls, fire-breathing, bronze-hoofed devils, be 
harnessed to a plow, and further, be used to 
plow the field of Ares, which apparently was a 
hell of stones and boulders. Thb done, the field 
was to be sown with dragons teeth from which 
armed men would spring. 

In typical Jason fashion, Jason caused the king’s 
daughter, who was also a sorceress, to fall in love 
with him; and with witchery, he was able to 
accomplish the feats. As a reward, be received 
the fleece, and incidentally carried the king’s 
daughter off with him. 

Naturally Aeetes pursued. Medea, the sorceress, 
delayed the pursuit by dismembering her brother, 
Absyrtus, and cast his limbs about in the sea 
for his father to pick up. 

After many further adventures, the argonauts’ 
reached Corinth where the Argo was placed in a 
sacred grove, Jason lived there many years with 
his wife, Medea, then finally put her aside for 
Glauce, the daughter of the Corinthian king, 
Creon. 

As could be expected, Medea was no less sav- 
age in her revenge than in any of her previous 
acts, although resorted more to her magic. 

She prepared a wedding gift in the form of a 
robe and headdress. When Glauce put it on, she 
burst into flame and was consumed in horrible 
agony. Not satisfied with this, Medea slaughtered 
her own children by Jason with her own hand. 

There are several accounts as to the final death 
of the hero, one being suicide over remorse and 
grief at the horrible acts of revenge of Medea; the 
other being dealb by being crushed beneath the 
collapsing poop of the Argo to which he retreated 
sentimentally in his grief. It is possible that both 
accounts are true, in part and that Jason com- 
mitted suicide by causing the Argo to collapse 
on top of him. 

On our back cover, artist Frank R. Paul has 
depicted Jason entering into combat with the war- 
riors who have sprung from the dragon’s teeth 
he has just sown. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



5r/«nc« Fiction Magazints 



ATTENTION OLD SCIENTIFICTION FANS! AucUon large collec- 
tion macazIneB. Dates hacX 1928! Copies list arallaWe. Write. 
Harold lister, 322D Gladstone, Detroit, Michigan, 



Mantal Telepathy 



FREE; Mental Telepathy Literature, rracllcal. Joe Johasoo, 812 
Benton. Nashville 4. Tennessee. 



Ozark s 



40 ACRES. Near White River, unimproved: poultry lend. $190, 
$6 down. $3 monthly, Kreo list and literature. Hubbard, 229 
Grossman Bldg.. Kansas City, Kansas. 



Personals 



IP you want an affectionate sweetheart, worthwhile and generous, 
write: Mary Lee, 44,'i-J*, JtoUa, Mo. 



MARRY RICH: FREE PARTICUT-ARS. PHOTO-'?. Description 
.Sealed. Lois Reeder, Box 549. Palestine, Texas. 



Miscellaneous 



PRETTY OIRL ART PHOTOS, Cartoons. Books; large asaort- 
ment $1.00. ARIHUR KELLERS, Box 472 Vincennes, Indiana. 



GLAMOR GIRLS, ART CARDS. Gather a handful of beautiful 
American girls. 50 for $1.00. Scud Money Order. Peerless 
Vending klacbine Oo., 220 West 42nd Street. Now York City. 




1953: A NEW WORLD 

Cosmic Order Foretold by World Events 

A new civHlxatlon la in the making predicated upon four Universal 
freedoms — freedom from Ignoranee. oppression, poverty, and pain. 
It was conceived Sept, 16lh, 1938: it will be horn August 20th, 
195.3. This is your opportunlly to share In its building. Bead 
IJCMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE, 80 pages lUustrated, with the 
story of Israel restored. Send one dime with inauiry. No obliga- 
tion. Tile most unusual message In a generation. Write Dept. D. 

EEMUItlAN FELLtIWSniP 

Its North Ltirchiuont Blvd. Loe Angeles 4. California 



DETECTIVES 



fNTB^NAT^NAl. DETEOTIVE SYSTEM 
C MONROE ST., N. B,, Washington, D 





Your opi>ortunilv is hero. Radio teoh- 
ideians neodoil everywhere— adleld tn ac- 
tion and at home In lndu.<(try. Get Into 
Radionics now which embraces Radio. 

and Television. National 
pol.B offers tested home traln- 
j 'nethod - an actual extension 
training you would receive if 
ti luliiig school In person. 

Free Lcaaon and 
Opportunity Book 



NATIONAUCHm 






MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LESSON & BOOK 




(Mail iu emeiope or j 
’, Cal. paste on penny postal) I 
■ut liow I CAN become’ a RS&rO I 



MASTER 

DRAFTING MACHINE 



• Biggest time-saver for dimen- 
sioned sketches, lettering and lay- 
outs ever sold at this low price* 
Size, 20"x24". Limited , $995 

supply. While they last oaJy ^ 

Ord»r Today! 

RANDOLPH RADIO 

609 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 




STUDY AT FIOME lor PEEISONAL SUCCESd and 
LAROBR EAllNINO^. .32 years expert itistrua. 
tion .jver 108,01)0 students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awsrde<l. All tcxie furnished. Easy payment^. a«od 
for FREE BOOK— "Law and Eiooytive Guidanoo." 
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FREE OFFER 

for FALSE TEETH 



MYSTERIES OF THE MAYANS 




TIGHTENS FALSE 
TEETH OR NO COST 

Here’s new amarina mouth oemfor! without riskinj a slnate 
eent . . . enjoy that feeling of having your Own teeth again, 

«% Satisfy your desire tor food . , . 

.lUQT oet whst you want. CROWN 

•e belinER TIGHTENS FALSE 

TEETH OR NO COST. Perfect for 
Partial*, Lowers or Uppers. 

I * suffer emboj-rassmeirt and 

I'^^i I I t*lsenmtiirf caused by lease denital 
Apply CROWN RELINER. 
l0Ki. A jiffy your plate ffts like new and 

weak rtays that way up to 4 months. No 

old-fashioned heating to burn your 
mouth. Just sqiieeae CROWN from 

****** /t ^\3X\ *“*’* '*’• 

MV I ff* A* snugly as ewer. Inventor 

HMIRIV^ \l^^J '* ^ recognized autherlty In dental 
Bfv § Sold. A patent has been spiled for 
y CROWN BELINER to protect you 
from imitators. After you rellne your 

® plate with CROWN, take your false 
teeth out for (leaning without affect- 
ing the CROWN RELINER. CROWN 
RELINER is guaranteed . . . It’s 
harmless. NOT A POWDER OR 
PASTE! Does Mot Burn or Irritate. 
If not satisfied, even after 4 months, 
return partly used tube for full 




SEND NO MONEY 

You must be one hundred per I 
cent delighted or no cost. Try | 
it for four rnontha and return 
for full refund if not satisfied. 
Order at once and we’ll include 
free with, your order a tube of i 
Crown's Dental Plate Cleaner. | 
Itush coupon. Pay postman one . 
dollar for combination plus 
postage, or send cash and We 
pay postage. Act now. 



READ THIS: 

J. Ctemefrts of Atge- 
nae writes: “My 
plates were so bad 
they rattled when I 
talked. Now I can 
eat steaks, corn on 
the oob.’’ Belino 
your plates wUh 
CROWN. Ifs taste- 
less. Has that nat- 
ural pink color. Or- 






CROWN PLASTICS CO. 

Dent. 5003 

4358 W. Philadelphia Ava. 
Debolt. Mich. 

Send 7WJT wooderfui Crown Denial 
Plate Rellner »od Inclnde the free 
Crown Dental Ckaner. I will pay 
tioslmau one dollar plue ivistage on 
arrival. If I am not saliafled after 
four monih.s. I may return partly u»cd 
tube far full refund. 



I Con Knowledge | 

I Help YOU Win I 

^ LOVE - MONEV- 
POWER- WEALTH 
miPOMmuWOm? 

s-VKi-' What is Ihe strange, exotic knowledge V 
of this secret fraternal order? Was it knowledge 
like tUs that was the secret of that cemadng race 
ef people, the original MAYANS, now Toni^ed 
raysteriously from earth but leaving behind 
some of the most weird temples ever discovered? 

Vhiat if you knew these strange facts: what 
if you could share in amazing wisdom that has 
been hidden from the multitudes? If you HAD 
these startling revelations, HOW WOULD IT 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE? Many people who have 
been given the key to such mysteries tell us that 
they have prospered amazingly — won love, 
fame, power; gained friendships, wonderful 
spiritual happiness as well as material riches. 

Perhaps the powerful, secret knowledge of the 
Moyan Order* can HELP YOU. 

To sincere seekers after TRUTH, the Order 
offers a FREE BOOK, "MAYAN SECRETS". In it 
you can discover how you may learn the often 
suppressed but thrilling teachings and mystic 
rituals of the Mayan Order. You'll find it excit- 
ing. stimulating. The supply of FREE copies is 
limited so ^^mail your coupon below TODAY. 









How to Make YOUR Body 
Bring YouJ^FAMR^ 

Instead of SHAME/ ^ f LI ^ 



Will You Let Me 
Prove I Con Moke You 
a New Mon ? 



T KNOW what it means to have the kind of body that 
*■ people pity! Of course, you wouldn’t know it to look at 
me now, but I was once a skinny weakling who weighed 
only 97 lbs.! I was ashamed to strip for sports or un- 
dress for a swim. I was such a poor specimen of physi- 
cal development that I was constantly self-conscious and 
embarrassed. And I felt only HALF-ALIVE. 

But later I discovered the secret that turned me into 
“The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” And 
now I’d like to prove to you that the same system 
can make a NEW MAN of YOU! 

What “Dynamic Tension” Will Do 
For You 

I don’t care how old or young you are ^ 
how ashamed of your present physical condition 
you may be. If you can simply raise your arm 
and flex it I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your 
biceps — yes, on each arm — in double-quick 
time! Only 15 minutes a day — right in 
your own home — is all the time I ask 
of you! And there’s no cost if I fail. 



I can broaden your shoul- 
ders, strengthen your back, 
develop your whole muscular 
system INSIDE and OUT- 
SIDE ! I can add inches to 
your chest, give you a vise- 
like grip, make those legs 
of yours lithe and powerful. 
I can shoot new strength 
into your old backbone, ex- 
ercise those inner organs, 
help you cram your body so 
full of pep, vigor and red- 
blooded vitality that you won’t 
feel there’s even “standing 
room” left for weakness and 
that lazy feeling ! Before I 
get through with you I’ll have 
your whole frame “measured” 
to a nice new, beautiful suit 
of muscle ! 

Only 15 Minutes 
A Day 

No “Ifs,” “ands” or “maybes," 
Just tell me where you want hand- 
some, powerful muscles. Are you fat 
and flabby? Or skinny and gawky? 
Are you short-winded, pepless? Do 
you hold back and let others walk 
off with the prettiest girls, best 
jobs. etc. ? Then write for details 



' and learn 



about *‘Dvnamic Tension o.,u icuid 
how I can make you a [lealthy. confi- 
dent, powerful HE-MAN. 

^‘Dynamic Tension" is an entirely 
^A^TUllAL method. Only 15 minutes 
of your spare time daily is enough 
to show amazing results— and It's ac- 
tually fun. "Dynamic Tension” does 
tile work. 

Dynamic Tension!” That's the 
ticket I The identical natural method 
that I myself developed to change my 
body from the scrawny, skinny-chested 
weakling I was at 17 to my present 
super-man physique! Thousands of 
other fellows are becoming marvelous 
physical specimens — my way. I give 
you no gadgets or contraptions to fool 
with, vviien you liave learned to de- 
velop your strength through “Dynam- 

Tension,” you can laugh at erfi- 
ficuil muscle-makers. You simnlv 
utilize the DORMANT muscle-power 
in your own body— watch it increase 
jnd multiply into real, solid LIVE 
Ju UoCliE. 

My method — *‘DyAatnic Tension”— ^ 
will turn the trick for you. No theory 
— every exercise is practical. And 
man. so easy! Spend only 15 minutes 
a day in your own home. From the 
you'll be using my method 
of Dynamic Tension” almost uncon- 
sciously every minute of the day- 

walking, bending over, etc tn 

BUILD MUSCLE and VITALITY 



FREE BOOK ■ 

In it I talk to you in stralght-from- 

the-slioulder language. Packed with in- 
spirational pictures of myself and pupils — fellows who 
became NEW MEN in strength, my way. Let me 
show you what I helped THEM do. See what I can 
do for YOU I For a real thrill, send for this book today. 
AT ONCE. CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 9C, 115 East 
23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 






Holder of title. 
“The World's 
Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.” 
As he looks to- 
day. from actual 
untouched snap- 
shot. 



CHAKLES ATE AS, i>ept. oc. 

115 East 83rd Street, New York, N. T. 

_ I want the proof that your system of ^'Dynamic Ten- 
sion” will help make a New Man of me — give me a 
healtiiy, husky boily anti big muscle development. Send 
me free book, ''Everlasting Healtli and Strength." 

Name 

(Please print or write plainly; 

I Address 

I State 

I HU ^ niider 16 for BooJclet A. 







^rMSON 

T \ 





